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and GALPIN are now prepared to receive 
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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SELF-SACRIFICBE. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” ‘OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD 
WORK,” ‘LIVE IT DOWN,” ETC. 
ent oie 
CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
SIR EDWARD STARLING WINS THE GOOD OPINION 
OF SOCIETY. 
Tous Rupert became Sir Edward Starling, Bart., of 
Gamlinghay Court. 

The certificate of his mother’s marriage was found in 
the parish church of St. Andrew’s, Holborn; the proof 
of his parentage at St. Brelade’s, Jersey. Hvery link 
in the chain of evidence was complete. No one for an 
instant suspected. that any link was either absent or 
unsound, 

In subsequent pages it will be necessary to speak of 
him sometimes as Rupert Smith, sometimes as Sir Ed- 
ward Starling. Readers, therefore, are requested to 
bear in mind that the baronet and the butterfly barrister 
are one and the same person. 

Sir Edward Starling, within six weeks of his grand- 
father’s death, became a very popular personage in the 
country houses of Hampshire. The name of Starling 
rose in the estimation of the county. For many years 
past it had been held in high respect. The time, indeed, 
had been when the seventh baronet was by no means a 
favourite with his neighbours, being generally esteemed 
a close-fisted, cunning, satirical, false man. But as he 
grew older and richer, he won the good opinion of the 
surrounding magnates, until he was generally spoken of as 
a choice specimen of what English gentlemen were in the 
olden time, Old age is always venerable in the eyes of 
common people—when it is rich, Whether Dr. Seeley 
would have ever called his distinguished patient the 
Nestor of Hampshire had there been heavy mortgages 
on the Gamlinghay property, the writer of these pages 
does not venture to inquire. Rupert, therefore, on as- 
suming the name and title of Sir Edward Starling, took 
possession of a name that was in good odour throughout 
the county. And now that the baronetcy, together with 
the broad acres and accumulated wealth of Gamlinghay 
Court, had fallen to a young man well-educated, person- 
able, and of most pleasant manners, the name was more 
esteemed than it had. been for many aday, The men 
of the “county set” declared their cordial liking for 
the young baronet, who was a good horseman, a cool 
hand at pistol practice, expert at whist, admirable at bil- 
liards, and proficient in athletic sports. The “young 
swells” of the best families praised his style of dress and 
social bearing. Nor were the ladies of the county less 
enthusiastic. They told romantic stories of Sir Edward’s 
life during his years of obscurity and narrow means, 
He was very clever, and had supported himself as an 
artist and a writer. He was a man of genius, a poet and 
a painter, as well as a gentleman. Whether the patri- 
cian matrons and high-bred girls of Hampshire would 
have admired his literary and artistic powers so highly, 
if, instead of being a young and unmarried possessor of 
ten thousand a year, he had been an author or a painter 
by profession, is another point about which the historian 
does not venture to inquire. 

Anyhow, Sir Edward Starling became a hero in his 
corner of Hampshire. 

Sir Hugo Saltmarsh, who had Starling blood in his 
veins, and two marriageable daughters at Saltmarsh 
Manor, claimed him for a kinsman. And other affec- 
tionate fathers, who, though they had no Starling blood 
in their veins, had daughters “in society,” were not 
less eager than Sir Hugo to secure the 
regard, Be Mus 
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Moreover, Sir Edward Starling took certain steps 
which made him regarded as a highly honourable young 
man amongst the humbler people of the county. 

For years past Gamlinghay Ccurt had been a poor 
patron of local trade. The Nestor of Hampshire, in all 
pecuniary transactions, liked to get a good and give a 
bad shilling’s worth for every shilling which he either 
paid or received. He had always lived with suitable 
pomp, and been a punctual paymaster; but his trades- 
men and tenants never dared try to overreach him. 
Indeed, the warmest admirers of Nestor allowed that he 
loved money, and was not a liberal landlord. Young Sir 
Edward Starling was determined to win a different ro- 
putation, Bent on quieting his conscience (for even 

upert Smith had certain faint sparks of moral recti- 
tude) as to the mode in which he had acquired his wealth, 
he determined to dispense it beneficently. At his first 
rent-dinner he astonished his tenants with an announce- 
ment that he meant to give them leases of their farms on 
more liberal terms than these on which they had enjoyed 
their holdings by yearly tenure. In the same spirit, when 
the Stevenbridge tradesmen sent in their not altogether 
moderate bills for the funeral rites awarded to the late 
baronet and Mr. Frank Starling, they were paid imme- 
diately—and with thanks. When Mr. Coflinhead re- 
ceived his cheque he observed, in confidence, to his wife, 
that, much as he liked to do business, he should really 
be sorry were he ordered to bury the new baronet. 

Sir Edward, also, had not been three weeks lord of 
Gamlinghay, when he astonished Mr. Purfleet by saying, 
“Purfleet; when my dear father was on his death-bed, I 
promised him that, if I ever succeeded to Gamlinghay, 
I would pay his debts—not, of course, the liabilities 
which he incurred through his connection with those 
ruinous companies, but his private debts to tradesmen. 
He told me that, if I consulted you on the matter, you 
would be able to settle the business.” 

“ My dear Sir Edward,” responded the lawyer, gravely, 
* you surely do not know what a work you are about to 
undertake.” 

“That is why I come to you, to talk the case over. 
Anyhow, I mean to clear my father’s honour. Every 
shilling which he would have paid to his old tradesmen 
had he lived to be Sir Edward Starling I mean to pay. 
What is the sum, in round numbers?” 

“Principal and interest—not less than twenty-five 
thousand pounds! A large sum,” slowly returned Mr, 
Purfleet, after a minute’s consideration. 

“ Yes—a large sum; but still not three years’ income 
from the property which I derive through being his 
son! Pay the people without delay—principal and in- 
terest. 4 thank Heaven that my grandfather was a 
miser, since his accumulations save me from the tempta- 
tion to neglect my duty to my dear father’s memory.” 

“This is most honourable; but do reflect, my dear Sir 
Edward,” urged the lawyer, “that even if——” 

“T won’t listen to a word of opposition,” returned 
the young baronet, sternly: “I have given you my 
order, and you must obey me. I shall be angry if you 
say one word to weaken my’ resolution. 1 am in 
earnest,” 

Mr. Purfleet saw that his client was in earnest, and 
promised to do as he was bidden. 

“ And now that we have settled that matter,’ con- 
tinued Sir Edward, tapping the floor of Mr. Purfleet’s 
oflice, in which this conversation took place, “I am 
going to astonish you again.” 

“No, sir, you cannot astonish me now. I am prepared 
for anything !” 

“You remember my old friend Rupert Smith, and 
all the circumstances of his death in Bendigo? I told 
you all about him.” 

“You did. I recollect everything which you told me 
about the poor young man,” 
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 Well—he left some debts behind him.” 

“You are not going to tell me to pay them?” cried 
Mr. Purfleet, opening his eyes with amazement. ‘Sir 
Edward, you must be losing your senses! You are 
mad!” 

“You said I could not astonish you!” returned Sir 
Edward, with a smile. 

“You mean to say—you actually mean to say that 
yu wish to pay the debts of a dead man, in whose veins 
t! ere did not run a single drop of your blood P” 

“ Exactly so. The poor dear fellow, years ago, when 
I was very ill in Paris, saved my life; and I mean to 
save his honour from a stain.” 

© His honour !” 

«The sum I am about to squander on this sentimental 
fancy won’t exceed four thousand pounds; at the most, 
it won’t make up the twenty-five thousand pounds which 
I devote to the payment of my father’s debts to more 
than thirty thousand pounds. Again, I say, if you 
oppose me on this point, I shall be angry.” 

After a pause he added, “Bless you, my dear Mr. 
Purfieet, you need not be frightened. I am not a 
foolish spendthrift. Poverty, my dear old friend, has 
taught me the real value of money. Now I have wealth 
T shall not waste it; but it is my opinion that I cannot 
spend a few thousands better than in liquidating the 
debts which my friend regarded as debts of honour. 
My dear sir, you were my father’s very dear personal 
friend, as well as his legal adviser. Recall him to your 
mind, his generous temper and fine chivalric sense of 
right, and then say if you do not think that he, were he 
in my position, would act as I have resolved to act.” 

This stroke touched the lawyer—dry, formal, plodding 
man though he was. Had Rupert been a more business 
man, Mr. Purfleet would have persisted in thinking him 
mad; but, on second thoughts, he discerned romantic 
sentiment, graceful in a person of his client’s wealth 
and aristocratic descent. 

“Sir Edward! you are your father’s own son! Your 
conduct is just what he would have been guilty of in 
his best days! ” the solicitor exclaimed, enthusiastically ; 
and then, in a justificatory tone, he added, “ and, after all, 
since it is your humour to do it, why should you not 
drop a few thousands on this strange prank as well as 
make.away with them on the turf?” 

“That is my own feeling,” returned Sir Edward. “So 
see to it, Purfleet, without delay. I can’t tell you the 
names of the creditors, any more than I can state the 
different amounts you will have to pay. You must put 
an advertisement in the Zimes, requesting all persons 
who have claims on the estate of Rupert Smith, formerly 
of the Temple, to send in their demands to you.” 

Mr. Purfieet considered for half a minute, and then 
said, * It will be a strange business. The creditors will 
want to know how I came to move in the matter, What 
position shall I assume ? You must give me more definite 
instructions,” 

* Our plan is clear. You must advertise that Rupert 
Smith, formerly of Essex Court, Temple, diedin Australia, 
at the close of last year, leaving an estate and a will, 
aud represent that you are acting for the executor.” 

“Did he leave a will?” 

“Yes,” answered Sir Edward Starling, taking from 
his pocket the will which he had made in 1847, “and 
here it is. Shortly before we left Hngland he had 
a few hundred pounds in hand, and the humour seized 
him to make a will. Here it is, a simple document, 
appointing me sole executor, and directing me to pay his 
debts out of his estate, and then hand over the surplus 
to Miss Henrietta Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace. 
Miss Guerdon is a maiden lady, living at Hampton Court 
with her mother. She was an old family friend, and had 
rendered him an important service, which he wished to 
repay by leaving her any money hemight die possessed of,” 





* Your friend must have had an imaginative and san- 
guine temper,” observed Mr. Purfleet, taking the’ will 
from Sir Edward’s hands. “How could he hope to 
die rich, pauper and indebted as he was ? ” 

“He was imaginative and sanguine,” Rupert repel, 
quietly, “He was also such an ingenious and lucky 
fellow that, when he was in the midst of his difficulties, 
I used to assure him that some fine day he would drop 
into a handsome fortune, without working hard for it, 
He was a strange fellow, always acting and talking as if 
he were sure of acquiring wealth without exertion. As 
you never saw him, I cannot give you even a faint idea 
of his eccentricities in money matters.” 

“Umph! Well, the will is formal; I must proceed 
upon it. If you will come with me as far as Chancery 
Lane, and make an affidavit of his death, I will imme- 
diately get probate of this last testament, and proceed to 
dispose of the testator’s wealth. Iam afraid there will 
not be . great surplus for Miss Guerdon, when the debts 
are pai hes 

These concluding words were spoken satirically. 

They elicited the following answer: “There will be 
£3,265 11s. surplus, and you will pay it to Miss Henrietia 
Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace.” 

*T won't,” said the solicitor, stoutly. 

“Then I shall get another lawyer to execute my 
wishes,” 

Mr. Purfleet saw that obedience was the only course 
open to him. 
* * * * * 

Before Rupert bade Mr. Purfleet adieu, he made an 
affidavit, certifying his own death in Pig-sty Gully, 
Bendigo, Victoria, Australia, and representing that he 
had witnessed it. 

The next day Rupert, through his attorney, obtained 
in Doctors’ Commons probate of his own will, 

In the course of the following week advertisements 
appeared in the daily papers, requesting the creditors of 
the late Rupert Smith, Esq., formerly of the Temple, 
barrister-at-law, to send in to Messrs. Purfleet, Herring, 
and Smallcroft, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, their claims on 
the estate of the deceased gentleman, 

“Now my conscience is easy, and the one solitary 
element of insecurity has been removed from niy enviable 
position,” thought Sit Edward Starling, when he had 
taken these measures to relieve his father’s memory and 
the honour of his former self from ‘the stain of debt. 
“Creditors have strangely sharp eyes for detecting their 
debtors, however cleverly they may be disguised, and so 
long as my old tradesmen were unpaid 1 should never 
walk the streets of London without fearing an awkward 
rencontre with an angry dun. But now that my 
creditors have received the most conclusiveand satisfac- 
tory proof of Rupert’ Smith’s death, Sir Edward Starling 
may walk into their shops, and be suro that, even if they 
should detect a resemblance between him and their old 
debtor, they will not, even for an instant, suspect the 
identity of the two characters. e nlere resemblance ! 
+that need not disturb me. 6, travel, and my 
luxuriant beard and moustaches have so far changed me, 
that to the sharpest eye if would be no more than a 
mere resemblance. And what man is there walking the 
streets of London who has not his double’ in the same 
vast city? What man who is not frequently addressed 
by waylarers, mistaking him for some one else ? 

“ Moreover, it is pleasant’ to me to know that Miss 
Henrietta Guerdon, of Hampton Court ‘Palace, has 
sufficient means for the wauts ofa single gentlewoman. 

“Yes, my conscience is easy, and I feel comfortable.” 

Little did Sir Edward Starling imagine what uncom- 
fortable consequences were destined to etisue from one of 
the measures on which he thus congratulated himself. 

_Men need be very cautious when they prove their own 


wills, 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


IN WHICH A GIANT REAPPEARS, BROKEN AND MUCH 
SUBDUED. 


Havine taken root in good society, Sir Edward Star- 
ling bethought himself, “I have a good income and a 
fine establishment; my chief want, now, is a wife—a 
want easily supplied in Hampshire, where every country 
house has three or four pep om, a0 daughters. The 
world won’t rest till there is a Lady Starling at Gam- 
linghay Court, and it is incumbent on me to satisfy the 
world. Ah! if I could dare to do it, I would make full 
reparation to little Kitty Kent. I would seek her out, 
and when I had discovered her I would say, ‘ Now, ac- 
cept this proof that I am a man of honour, and that in 
my heart I always loved you. I have wealth, honour, 
influence; come and share them.’ This is what I should 
like to do, but I dare not do it. She knows too much 
about real age, and I dare not trust her with my 
secret. No; I must act as though she were dead; and 
very likely she is dead.” 

hese thoughts passed through Sir Edward Starling’s 
mind as he sat at his club one afternoon at the begin- 
ning of November, 1854. 

The thonghts disturbed him, and as it was a fine, dry, 
windy afternoon, for the most humid and gloomy month 
in the year, he decided to take a saunter on the pave- 
ments of Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, and by exer- 
cise scatter his unpleasant recollections of Kitty Kent, 
and also get an appetite for dinner. 

An hour later, when the street lamps had been lit and 
the windows of the club-houses were luminous, he was 
walking slowly past the entrance of the Reform Club, 
when a voice accosted him. 

“ Ah, Starling, where are you off to?” 

“To my club, to dinner.” 

“No, no,” answered Sir Hugo Saltmarsh ; “ come and 
dine with me, I want to talk with yau about our sub- 
scription pack, We hada superb run yesterday, and I 
am going down by the train this evening, so that I may 
be ‘out’ to-morrow.” 

You won’t have too much time for dinner.” 

“No; that is why I press you to join me at feeding. 
I have only am hour and a half to order my dinner, eat 
it, and sit over my wine. I want to have a few words 
with you, but time is too precious for me to spend it in 
talk alone. We must talk and dine at the same time. 
oy ont I will ? 

“Ve 3 ill join you.” 

Belore ten minutes had passed, the two Hampshire 
baronets were dining at a table in the Strangers’ 
of the Reform Club. 

The dinner was good, the wine good ; the talk, for the 
most part, about sport in Hampshire. 

“ Your hansom is at the door, Sir Hugo,” said a 
servant to the elder baronet, as the clock in the dinihg- 
room pointed to half-past seven. 

“ All right! let it wait. I have ten minutes more, so 
bring another jug of claret.” 

At this moment, a tall, massive, and imposing man 
entered the room. His height and style showed that at 
one time he was a powerful and grand specimen of the 
creature man; but his closely-shorn face was marked 
with lines of eare and sickness, and his figure drooped 
—though from beneath his large, black eyebrows a pair 
of keen, piercing, burning eyes emitted a light which 
showed that the fire of vital energy was by no means 
extinct in the broken giant. 

* Ah, Newbolt, how are you ?” exclaimed Sir Hugo 
Saltmarsh, catching the eye of the great man, “For 
whom are you looking in the Strangers’ Room? I see 
by your fave that you have not found.him.” 

“TI was looking for friend who promised to. be 
here an hour since; but it is the fashion for men not to 





keep their engagements now-a-days,” observed John 
Harrison Newbolt, crustily. 
“Sit down, man, and have a glass of claret,” said Sir 


ugo. 

*{ have just ordered a bottle into the other room.” 

“Have it brought here. There are not so many 
people in town that old friends need keep out of each 
other’s way.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Newbolt, looking at one of the 
club servants, “‘ have my wine brought here,” 

“That's right,” said Sir Hugo, greatly delighted. 
“And now let me introduce you to my kinsman and 
ie 29 Sir Edward Starling. - Starling, my boy, this 
is John Harrison Newbolt, the Radical Boanerges of 
the: House of Commons.” 

*T have much pleasure in making your acquaintance,” 
bluntly observed the giant, turning his keen eyes on 
Rupert. 

For five minutes the conversation turned on the day’s 
gossip of the town—a fire in the City, the death of an 
opera dancer by fire, the rumoured assassination of the 
Emperor of the French, the latest intelligence of the 
Russian. war. 

“Sir Edward Starling,” said John Harrison Newbolt, 
stopping Sir Hugo Saltmarsh in the middle of a sen- 
tence, ‘I have been examining you intently since my 
introduction, and, unless I am greatly mistaken, we are 
old friends.” 

“We are,” answered Sir Edward Starling. “I re- 
cognised you immediately you entered the room; and I 
should have hailed you as an old friend, only I did not 
know if you would like me the better for reminding you 
of old times.” 

“T understand, I understand,” answered the giant, his 
cheek flushing for the instant. “Yes, sir; you were 
associated with an old trouble of mine, that is true. 
But it is my rule to regard bygones as bygones.” 

“What!” burst in Sir Hugo Saltmarsh. “Did 
you know my young kinsman when his name was 
Smith ?” 

= Yes,” observed Rupert, answering for the giant, 
“when I lived in an inn of law, and dabbled with art.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Hugo, turning to the member for 
Harling, and speaking with a frankness for which his 
daughters would not have thanked him, had they heard 
him. “Times have changed with my young kinsman 
since then. He is now the richest baronet in my divi- 
sion of Hampshire. All the girls in the county want 
to get him for a husband; all the fathers and mothers 
want to catch him for a son-in-law. I have two 
daughters ; and if the laws of the land permitted it, I 
should be well pleased to let my young kinsman marry 
both of them.” 

Sir Hugo, be it known, had been. drinking claret very 
fast since the entrance of Mr. Newbolf. 

“T am two minutes after my time,” he added. “If 
my hansom has not a good horse, I shall miss the train. 
Here, Newbolt, as you and Starling are old friends, I 
may commit him to your care, Good-bye, Starling, 
my boy! and come down to Hampshire as soon as 
you can.” 

The two men—the young baronet.and the old member 
of the House of Commons—went to the smoking-room. 

Till Rupert had smoked an inch of his cigar, he was 
in doubt whether Mr. Newbolt had detected his identity 
with the butterfly barrister of the Temple. It at first 
seemed to him possible that the member for Harling 
deemed him to be his old protégé, Bdward. The baronet 
saw need of caution. Ifthe giant had really detected 
him, Rupert saw thatit would be useless to pretend that 
there was a mistake as to his identity. Much as he 
wished Mr. Newbolt to think him the same man who 
had formerly taught Flo painting, he had neither nerve 
nor fool-hardiness to face the giant and say, “J am not 
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the man you think me. I am your old friend, Edward.” 
Years since he had said to Edward, when speaking of the 
giant’s eye, “It is a terrible eye; I could not tell it a lie 
if I tried.” At the same time, he saw the importance 
of ascertaining whether he was known to the member for 
Harling as the whilom Rupert Smith, of the Temple. 

His doubts were soon put at rest. 

“ Sir Edward,” said John Harrison Newbolt, in a low 
voice (there were but few people in the smoking-room, 
and the two companions sat ina corner where it was 
possible for them to have a confidental chat, without 
being overheard), “you alluded just now to past times, 
What has become of your old chum, Edward Smith, 
the artist? He has altogether disappeared.” 

“He knows I am Rupert,” thought Sir Edward. 
“Good! then my best policy will be to tell him the 
exact truth~about my brother. Of course, I shall not 
let out the fact of our relationship.” 

“He has altogether disappeared,” responded Rupert. 
“He is dead!” 

“Good heavens! Dead?” ejaculated the member for 
Harling. 

Whereupon, in low voice, Sir Edward Starling gave 
his companion a comparatively truthful sketch of the 
wanderings and experiences of Rupert and Edward 
Smith, from the time of their departure from England 
in 1847, until the death of the latter in Australia. 

“Sir Edward,” observed John Harrison Newbolt, 
when he had heard Rupert's story to the close, “ you can 
render me a great service !” 

I would gladly do you any service.” 

“You know, of course, abouta certain difference which 
T and your poor friend had? Indeed, you alluded to it 
just now.” 

Yes; he told me all about it. You acted as most 
fathers would have done.” 

“Sir, I was in the wrong, grievously in the wrong. 
He had not been gonea twelvemonth, when I did my 
best to find him. I sent a messenger to Rome, who of 
course could get no tidings of him in that city, If I 
could have found him, he would have been my son-in- 
law. Anyhow, I would have asked his pardon, and 
begged him to be my son-in-law. I tell you, sir, 
that I bitterly repent my conduct in that matter. My 
conduct nearly killed my daughter, put the first nail in 
my own coffin, and may, perhaps, be regarded as the 
cause of his death. Yes, I repent my conduct on his 
account, my own account, and her account,” 

* On her account? She is well?” 

“She has recovered herself wonderfully; indeed, she 
is well; but, but-——” 

“T understand; you think that she still dwells’too 
much upon old time.” 

“Exactly. But about the service I ask of you?” 

“T am listening.” 

* Will you call on her, and tell her the story of his 
death—simply, gently, pathetically—as you have just 
now told it to me? She ought to know the fact; and 
no tongue could communicate it to her more impres- 
sively and soothingly than your own. I think, if she 
heard your story, she would make a fresh start in life, 
and I should still live to see her married.” 

“ My dear sir, it will give me the greatest pleasure to 
render you such a service; and I feel it a compliment 
that you ask such help.of me. But I must have a little 
further talk with you, before I see the lady.” 

“True! true! Where can I call on you?” 

“T am staying for a few days at Pratt’s Hotel, Jermyn 
Street ?” : 

* May I call on you to-morrow morning between ten 
and twelve ?”? 

*T shall be at home.” 

“Then let us drop this subject now. It is not a very 
suitable topic for the smoking-room of a club,” 


‘since ceased to love him with my old girlish love, 





CHAPTER XC. 
~ 
RUPERT SMITH PLAYS THE PART OF COMFORTER. 


Siz Epwarp StTaruine had an interview with John 
Harrison Newbolt on the following day, and he was 
greatly affected by the change which time had wrought 
in the once vigorous man. 

The member for Harling was no longer the boisterous, 
overbearing, self-confident. giant, Had he not become 
far other than he was when our readers. first made his 
acquaintance, he would not have condescended to speak 
with a comparative stranger about a delicate episode in 
his family history. Free living had at length broken his 
originally strong constitution;-and though the pre- 
carious state of his health demanded a quiet and prudent 
life, he had not fortitude enough to abstain from his old 
indulgences, or withdraw from political turmoil. More- 
over, he had reached a period of life when even those 
who have husbanded their rgewenn see the grave close at 
their feet. ‘I know I shall soon drop from the stage, 
but I am resolved to die in harness,” he said. to Rupert, 
displaying in the speech quite as much pettishness and 
moral cowardice as manly courage. 

In the afternoon of that same day Sir Edward Starling 
called at the Clock House and saw Flo, who had been 
prepared to receive him, : 

Lovely and winsome as was the girl with whom 
Edward had fallen in love, Rupert was surprised at 
finding her so faultlessly beautiful, Gentle in speech 
and manner, graceful in form and movement, expressing 
in her delicate face the tenderness and dignity of her 
sex, she had become a woman, whose pre-eminent per- 
sonal charms placed her above rivals, above the envy of 
the most envious, 

“Sir Edward Starling,” she said, in a sad, silver tone, 
“papa told me this morning the chief fact that you have 
to tell me now. I can bear whatever you have to say; 
for I have long since regarded him as dead—have long 
M 
mourning for him is over. Still I should like to Soe 
you speak about him, though he has for so many years 
been nothing to me but a memory of distant happi- 
ness,” 


There were no tears in her steady, gazing eyes; but 
the air of subdued sorrow on her countenance so touched 
Rupert’s sensitiveness that, ere he could utter a word in 
reply, he felt warm drops upon his cheeks, 

Having regained self-command, he fulfilled his promise 
to her father, and told her with simple pathos the story 
of Edward’s wanderings in the southern hemisphere, 
and of his death. He did not dwell on the hardships of 
those terrible months in Bendigo, or linger needlessly 
on the horrors of her lover’s last days, He was silent as 
to many particulars with which the reader,is familiar ; 
and exercising his imagination, he described to her the 
spot where Edward lay in his last rest. He told how on 
his death-bed Edward had said to him, “If you should 
live and return to England, and should ever see. her, tell 
her in how pleasant a place you laid me to rest; tell her 
that you put the lock .of hair—her own hair—on my 
breast. before you looked at me for the last time,” He 
told her, also, how he dug Edward’s grave with his own 
hands, placed him gently in it, read over it the words of 
the burial service, covered it with green turf and plea- 
sant flowers, and returned to England, mourning for one 
whom he had loved better than his own life, ; 

With great tact and subtlety, and with a poet’s music, 
he told her this stupendous lie, 

And when she had heard him to the end, and he rose 
to take his leave, the gentlé creature, in a voice of inno- 
cent gratitude and affection, but with no parting smile, 
said, “ Dear Sir Edward Starling, I am very thankful to 
you, I shall always regard you as an old, true friend, 
for you loved him,” 
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Whereupon Rupert kissed Flo’s hand with chivalric 
respect and went away. 


CHAPTER XCI, 
A MOMENTOUS RESOLUTION, 
As Rupert drove back to London, after his visit to Mus- 
well Hill, he thought to himself thus :— 

* Why should I not make Florence Newbolt my 
wife ? 

“ As for little Kitty Kent, be she living or dead, I 
have resolved to dismiss her from my mind, and allow 
no thought of her to influence my conduct, On that I 
am determined, 

“ Why, then, should I not marry Flo ? 

“T do not disguise from myself that Mr. Newbolt’s 
recognition of me is an untoward event; although there 
is no absolute necessity that it should lead to disaster. 
A man in the position of the member for Harling, who 
knows that I am the same Rupert Smith whose death has 
been announced in the Times (strange, by the way, that 
he should not have seen and remembered that advertise- 
ment), is likely to gossip about me, and unintentional 
cause me discomfort. It is my policy to shut the mout 
of any man on that subject. ell, if I make myself his 
son-in-law, I can reasonably bind him and his children 
to secrecy with regard to my old life. I can represent 
to them—my father-in-law, my wife, and my sisters 
—that I reflect with shame on my old, ignominious 
existence, when I skulked under a false surname 
and Christian name. I shall make it an affair of 
family dignity; and as the dignity of my family will 
concern the dignity of their family also, they will main- 
tain a discreet silence, if they overhear any allusion 
made to Rupert Smith, formerly of the Temple. Ergo, 
by marrying Miss Florence Newbolt, I shall most effec- 
tually dam up a channel through which tronble may 
flow to me if I leave it alone. Moreover, if in after 
years there should be any unpleasant esclandre, and an 
attempt should be made by any busybody to dispossess 
me of Gamlinghay, I shall have two women—who, 
being women, are of course morbidly sensitive of the 
world’s opinion—to act on my side. When I have them 
in my power they will swear that I was once upon a 
time their art-professor, rather than submit to social 
degradation. So, at a moment of possible peril those 
who could bear killing testimony against me will find it 
advisable either to perjure themselves in my defence, or, 
at least, to hold their tongues. 

“ Clearly, these are reasons why I should ally myself 
with the Newbolt family. 

“ Again—as to the lady, 

“She is supremely beautiful, and in every respect 
just such a woman as I should like to have for my wife: 

“ She will bring me a fortune, whieh will make good 
the large sums of money which I have just expended— 
not without a selfish object, I am proud to say—in pay- 
ing the debts of my father and Rupert Smith. 

“She already feels affection for me, as Hdward’s 
friend; and, by laying my addresses to her on the basis 
of her old love for my beloved friend, I shall easily win her. 

“If I make her my wife I shall, under favourable 
circumstances, contribute to her happiness; for, unless 
Tam mistaken, she will never know the joys of wedded 
life should she not marry me. Her old love for Edward 
will prevent her from ever marrying any man but myself. 
Ergo, in raising her to be my bride I shall be con- 
tributing to the happiness of my species, I shall be 
doing a moral act. 

“ Surely I have reasons enough for the step. 

“ Already Lenjoy poor Edward’s name, title, wealth, 
and social influence, Artistic fitness requires that I 
should win the woman whom he loved, 

“Yes! I will marry Florence Newbolt,” 





CHAPTER XCII. 
8IR EDWARD STARLING ACHIEVES HIS OBJECT, 


Havine formed his resolution, it is needless to say that 
Sir Edward Starling acted upon it. 

Forthwith he became an almost daily visitor at the 
Clock House, which, though changed in many re- 
spects, was as hospitable as in days of yore. 

The mansion had lost some of its former inmates. 
Mrs. Buddle and Mr. Philip Turvey had both died soon 
after Edward’s departure ; and Miss Louisa Martin, by 
marriage with footman ‘Thomas, had become Mrs. Thomas 
Hutchinson, of the * Wedding Ring” tavern, Passion 
Flower Road, St. John’s Wood. 

But apart from the disappearance of these important 
personages, and the alteration in Mr. Newbolt’s health 
and appearance, the Clock House was much the same 
pink. Aaa dwelling in 1854 that it had been eight years 
earlier. 

Rupert soon found himself at home in it—not less at 
home, indeed, than Edward formerly had been. 

To John Harrison Newbolt the young baronet’s 
society was a most acceptable change. 

And Ida—though she still retained something of her 
first suspicion and instinctive aversion for Rupert—could 
not do otherwise than welcome Edward’s tried and faith- 
ful friend. She did more. She not only pressed him to 
be a frequent visitor at Muswell Hill, but, in private, 
confessed to Flo that she entertained friendship and 
warm admiration for Sir Edward Starling, and reflected 
with regret on the uncharitable and unjust judgment 
which she had formed in past days of the butterfly 
barrister. 

For it was not long before the watchful Ida discovered 
that Sir Edward Starling felt chivalric tenderness and 
warm affection for her beautiful sister—that beautiful 
sister whom his intimate friend had loved when she 
was still in the bud of girlhood. And far from feeling 
disinclination for the arrangement, to which Sir Edward’s 
attentions pointed, Ida greatly desired to see Flo accept 
the position offered to her. The dearest wish of her 
heart was to see her beloved sister comfortably settled in 
a home of her own. 

When, therefore, one bright day in the middle of 
January, 1855, Flo entered the “study,” where her 
sister was writing, and said, in a voice of great agitation, 
“Dear Ida, Sir Edward Starling has just left me, and I 
want to speak with you,” the elder sister raised her 
face from her book quickly, and with joy, for she was 
assured, by Flo’s excited tone, that her desire was ac- 
complished. 

“ When he had said it all to me,” said Flo, concluding 
her account of what had passed between her and Rupert, 
“T told him that my love for him was a consequence of 
my old love, Yes,I told him that, I said that he must 
not look away from that fact. I acknowledged that I 
was very grateful to him, and that he was very dear to 
me; but still, I told him, that he must not forget the 
past; and then I said, that if he could be satisfied with 
such love, I would be his wife—and, by God’s help, 
make him a good wife. And he answered, ‘I shall always 
delight to remember your part in the past. One cause 
of my great love for you is the knowledge that you loved 
my friend!’ And then, Ida, I let him—kiss me—and 
so—so—it is done,” 

mg made her confession, Flo kissed Ida passion- 
ately, and began to cry over her, even as she often cried 
over that true sister in past years when she first saw 
that her love for Edward was hopeless, 

“ Dear Flo, my old darling child,” said Ida, cosseting 
the lovely woman, “ you have no reason to be unhappy. 
“You have made me very glad, for I feel certain that 
the hand of God is doing this thing.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“FAMILIAR WORDS” OF THE BIBLE: 


THEIR MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. 
—_o— 


NO. VY. — “GRACE” — ‘f REPENTANCE” — “‘CON- 
VERSION ”—‘‘ NEW BIRTH ”—‘* ABSOLUTION.” 
Grace.—This word expresses the nature of the 
motive, as well as the character of the means by 

which man’s restoration has been brought about. 

Man was not forced to sin. He was created holy, 
innocent, and good; with only one test of his 
fidelity annexed, for proof of obedience. His 
happiness was complete; he had intimate inter- 
course with God, and every enjoyment of his 
fayour. There was no reason that he should sin; 
no inducement whatever that he should fall. But 
in the moment of temptation he yielded. Life and 
death were set before him; and he chose to die. 
This was his own act, done in the face of warning, 
caution, and admonition. The responsibility was 
his own, and, accordingly, the consequences of his 
disobedience must be his punishment, the legal 
penalty of his offending. 

The Divine law, and the Divine Lawgiver, 
were alike aggrieved by man’s transgression.. The 
fate of man 1s now in the hands of J ustice—stern, 
honourable, unflinching Justice. Here Mercy steps 
in, and asks permission to bestow her free and un- 
deserved gift of grace. God came out of his way, 
and drew largely on his love, in order to put honour 
upon Mercy, and to exercise free grace. It is this 
gift of that gives us Jesus, that grants us 


pardon, that blots out our sin, and turns our feet 


into the right way. It is not of man’s own merit 
or deserving that he is not condemned, but alto- 
gether of grace. It is called “free” grace, to 
indicate that it is ‘‘ without money and without 
price; ” ‘‘sovereign ” grace—a regal, ruling power, 
responsible to none, but choosing whomsoever it 
will, and blessing whom it listeth; ‘‘rich” and 
“manifold” grace, like the copious overflow of 
living waters, refreshing the parched and thirsty 
ground; ‘“saying’’ grace, seeing it is ‘‘ by grace 
ye are saved through faith; and that not of your- 
selves: it is the gift of God” ( Eph. ii. 8). 

Hence the derivation of the word ‘“‘ grace.” It 
comes from the Latin word gratia, which means 
favour, and implies consequent thanks. Hence is 
also derived the word ‘‘ gratis,” a ‘‘ familiar word” 
in common use, and the meaning of which is prac- 
tically understood and appreciated. A favour 
received gratis is a gift, bestowed ‘‘ for nothing but 
thanks.” Accordingly, the gift of grace on God’s 
part involves the duty of gratitude on ours. 

REPENTANCE.—This is the inward change or 
turning of the mind—the soul’s ‘‘ second thought.” 
The eye of the soul sees the danger; the ear of the 
soul hears the alarm; and the thought of the soul 
looks. back, and thinks of retracing the steps 
already trod, and of returning into the right way. 
Repentance sees the wrong that is in sin; it is 
the awaking of the man to a knowledge of his state 
and the peril of his position. This produces con- 
viction of sin, contrition for sin, and ultimately 
(if not stifled) leads to conversion, or turning from 


sin. 

All acts and deeds originate in the thoughts of 
the heart. The region of thought and conception is 
the birth-place of desires, which ultimately, if en- 
couraged, grow to full maturity, and, for good or 





evil, develop into action. Thus it is that ultimate 
conversion begins with the thought of the soul; 
repentance—when the soul thinks with itself, and 
conceives the fact of its wretehedness, and, at 
length, desires to return and retrace its steps. 
Hence the stress laid upon the preaching of 
repentance in tho New Testament. Ohristianity 
deals with the heart and inward motive of man, and 
therefore lays much emphasis on the et of 
his heart, on the starting point of a better and more 
heayenly career. The preaching of the Baptist 
was the preaching of repentance—‘‘ Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. iii. 1, 2). 
The preaching of Jesus be; with the same— 
‘‘From that time Jesus began to preach, and to 
or Repent : for the kingdom of heayen is at hand” 
(Matt. iv. 17). And this was also the great doctrine 
of the Apostles’ teaching—‘‘ And they went out, 
and preached that men should repent” (Mark vi. 
12); and, again, later in their ministry, ‘‘ Testify- 
ing both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, re- 

entance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 

esus Christ” (Acts xx, 21). 

The spirit of repentance is awakened in the soul 
by the consciousness of sin, personal and respon- 
sible wrong-doing, against . All sin is com- 
mitted against God. ‘Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned,” said the Psalmist (Ps. li. 4). This 
is a sensation of the soul that is as familiar to each 
one’s experience as the term “‘repentance” is a 
‘‘familiar word.” Disobedience to the command 
of a father, or to the wishes of a friend, how it 
causes repentance and sorrow of heart! And this 
feeling is all the more intense, in proportion as the 
person offended has been worthy of our respect, 
affection, and love. Hence the bitter sorrow and 
regret of the soul, awakened to a sense of God’s 
goodness and its own defilement. How sorely it 
grieves, because by its offending it has grieved the 
tender love and wounded the tender heart of Jesus! 
To grieve so , 80 true a friend is indeed a 
grievous wound that smites the hand that is lifted 
up to bless. 

And this feeling of the soul must mean more 
than sorrow for the past; it must imply a purpose 
for the future. That is not true repentance that at 
the same time is not steadfastly purposed to lead a 
new life, and utterly to forsake sin for the time to 
come. No regret for the past can be of any avail 
that is not 9g gt and followed by the holy 
determination of the penitent to sin no more. To 
repent of past sin, and yet to premeditate future sin, 
is not repentance after a y sort. 

Again, repentance is man’s part and duty. It is 
man that has changed his position toward God. 
God himself is the unchangeable One. It was not 
the father that forsook the prodigal, but the son 
who departed from his father’s house. "Tis he, 
then, that must retrace his steps, and seek back to 
his father. Hence, “ tance toward God” is 
the command of the Spirit in the Scriptures. _ 

Oonversion.—After repentance is conversion ; 
that is, if nia tw be not itself repented of. 
After the developed thought comes the actual deed. 
P Fea ye therefore, and be converted” (Acts i. 


Conversion means “turning,” Repentance is 
what the soul feels ; conversion is what the soul 
does—it turns to God. This is the difference be- 
tween repentance and conversion: the one is the 
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thought of the heart, and the other is the act result- 
ing from the antecedent thought; and between 
them both faith is exercised. Repentance is the 
desire to turn; conversion is the actual turning 
from, darkness to light. By nature we are on the 
wrong road. By the influence of the Spirit’s striv- 
ing and enlightening grace the sinner is apprised of 
this, He sees the darkness, feels the danger, and 
already has some conception of the consequences of 
pursuing this dark and downward path. He is 
arrested in his career, and stops to think; and as 
he thinks, the convictions of the soul are awakened, 
and he desires to return; and looking back he sees 
a gleam of light, which now more and more in- 
tensifies his darkness, and fills his mind with fear 
lest it may, even now, be too late to return—his 
spirit of contrition is at work. Faith now turns his 
eyes to that gleam of light which he hath seen; 
and, ere long, his feet are turned; and by-and-by 
the whole man is turned. This is conversion, or 
turning to God. Hence the language of the 
Apostle, ‘that they should repent and turn to 
God” (Acts xxvi. 20), 

Repentance sees the wrongfulness of sin; faith 
sees help in Christ; and conyersion. is the practical 
proof of faith. 





‘‘And the hand of the Lord was | 


Such is the stern and seyere import of this first 
requirement. It is not that man has spiritually 
swooned away from former strength, and needs 
only to be renewed or repaired in vigour. It isa 
case of death—absolute death; needing the breath 
to come again spiritually, as though the soul had 
never liyed before. Man has been conceived and 
born in sin, with all his powers and faculties 
warped, and his affections alienated from God, The 
natural birth is ‘‘of the flesh,” carnal and cor- 
ruptible. This was the promised penalty of man’s 
first disobedience—‘‘ In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” This was the 
spiritual death—death in sin, when man ceased to 
live the spiritual life, and began to die the spiritual 
death. And when man thus ceased to live, he 
ceased to be a son of God; for death dissevered the 
kindred and relationship—‘‘ Bury my dead out of 
my sight!” Man needs ‘‘ regeneration.” 

The renewal of the forfeited relationship toward 
God must therefore be brought about by regenera- 
tion ‘or new birth. It is our birth that entitles us 
to sonship and what privileges of inheritance that 
sonship involves. Being born in sin, we are heirs 
of wrath. By birth-sin, we receive the inheritance 
of death. If we would have a better inheritance, 


with them: and a great number believed, and turned | we must be born for it, The young man in the 


unto the Lord” (Acts xi. 21). 


Conversion is the | Gospel altogether misunderstood this matter when 


act of turning, as we are, from that which is wrong | he inquired of the good Master, ‘‘ What shall I do 


to that which is right; from darkness and error to | 
The prodigal, driven to the last | 
extremity, turned his mind’s eye to his father’s | 


light in the Lord, 


that I may inherit eternal life?” (Mark x.17.) To 
‘*inherit”’ a possession, you have not to do any- 
thing, but simply to be born your father’s son; and 


house, remembered all the freedom and the fulness | then the inheritance is yours. To adtain a property 


there, and sorrowed by reason of his distant de- 
parture from that home of love. Conviction and 
contrition wrought full repentance in his heart. 
And he arose, as he was; this was his conyersion— 
the turning point of his spiritual history, which 
directed him to the homeward way, and soon con- 
ducted him to his father’s threshold; and then it 
was that all the blessed fruits, and gifts, and stores 
of grace abounded unto him. 

True conversion stays not at the turning point, 
but progresses in the pilgrimage, until it.‘ appre- 
hends that for which also it is apprehended of God 
in Christ Jesus.” Conversion is not only the turn- 
ing of the soul, but also the persistent progress of 
the soul toward God.. Repentance is the concep- 
tion of the new man; conversion is the onward 
growth of the soul that is being renewed in the 
embryo state of its spiritual existence, conducting 
to the great essential change—the new birth. 

New Birru.—This is an expression that is 
“familiar” enough to men’s ears now, but there 
was a time when @ learned ‘‘ruler in Israel” was 
much startled and sore confounded by the require- 
ment of the new birth—‘* Ye must be born again” 
(John iii. 7). Nicodemus knew not at first that a 
spiritual birth was referred to in the great Teacher’s 
counsels; and therefore he misunderstood and 
marvelled. We know that a spiritual birth is here 
intended; but do. we realise the yastness of the 
view, the. utter change implied, the new creation 
there insisted on? It is possible there may 
thousands of those who are familiar with the doc- 
trine of the new birth, who yet know just as little 
about its real spiritual meaning as Nicodemus did 
in that his first interview with the Saviour. 

The * new birth” implies that, so far as spiritual 
life is concerned, man has not yet begun to live. 





invyolyes the expenditure of time and money, and 
labour and industry ; but to possess an inheritance, 
it is only necessary to be born as the heir—and 
then to wait; and by and by the inheritance “ falls 
to” the heir—naturally, necessarily, and without 
toil or effort. 

Accordingly, as man has died a spiritual death, 
he must, in order to live again, be ‘‘ born again.” 
A new existence is to be inaugurated, and by this 
new Spiritual birth he becomes a son of God, re- 
jouer and, as such, an inheritor of the 

eavenly inheritance. The physical life was 
breathed into man’s nostrils by the breath of the 
Spirit; and so must the spiritual life, the new birth, 

o. By generation we are the sons of Adam; by 
regeneration we become the sons of God. Old 
things are passed away; all things are become 
new—new heart, new spizit, new thoughts, new 
desires, new pleasures, new hopes, new feelings. 
We put off the ‘‘old man,” and we put on the 
‘*new man.” We ourselves are “‘ new creatures,” 
created anew in Christ Jesus. . This is the effect of 
the quickening Spirit—invisible, unseen, but truly 
and manifestly felt. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 

th: so is every one that fs born of the Spirit” 
John iii. 8). 

ABSOLUTION.—Repentance and conversion having 

conducted the sinner to his good Father’s house, 


be | he there receives pardon or absolution of his of- 


fences and sins. ‘‘Absolution” means “ release,” 
or “loosening ;” it is the sequel to repentance and 
conyersion, and is given simultaneously with the 
new birth, The word “absolution” is significant 
of many thoughts and ideas connected with the 
pardon of sin. 
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1. It implies the existence of a former bondage. 
Man is by nature “under sin;” he is tied and 
bound with the chain of his sins, and is as a slave 
under the hand or hoof of a cruel taskmaster. Sin 
is ever described as a burden, pressing upon the 
soul and conscience, making the sinner to be 
‘weary and heavy laden.” proportion as sin- 
ners indulge their sin and hug the chains of their 
spiritual servitude, Satan coils his influences more 
and more around them, and ultimately leaves them 
‘‘bound and sold under sin.” Absolution is the 
unbinding again of those chains, the loosening of 
the fetters of the slave, the deliverance and release 
of the captive soul from the iron yoke of the task- 
master. 

2. It implies that something more than repent- 
ance isrequired. Repentance, of itself, could never 
suffice to deliver the captive soul. Sorrow and 
regret for past misdeeds cannot restore the loss of 
misspent days and neglected opportunities. Re- 

entance will not, cannot retrieve the loss of 
Realth, means, influence, and other talents squan- 
dered in the days of ungodliness. Reformation of 
life may set a man upon a new and better road of 
travel for the future ‘time; but the past has set in 
motion a thousand influences for evil that can never 
be recalled. The prodigious waste of the prodigal 
may cease, but that does not pay off the fearful 
accumulation of debt that has meanwhile been in- 
curred. Then, think not, oh sinner! that repent- 
ance is enough. Absolution is yet needed—full 
pardon of the past. 

3. It implies the exercise of God’s power and 
willingness to deliver the captive. There are two 
partics interested in this matter: man, who is the 
guilty party; and God, who is the aggrieved and 
offended One. Now, repentance is man’s part and 
duty, but absolution belongeth only unto God. 
But what if God should be unwilling to forgive? 
man’s repentance would in that case avail but 
little. Instances are happening daily in which 
men offend against their fellow-men, and express 
their sorrow and repentance, and yet are not for- 
given by their fellows. They that violate the laws 
of their country do all, no doubt, regret their deeds 
of violence or wrong; but justice heeds not their 
repentance, and they are imprisoned or otherwise 
punished. It therefore plainly needs the will and 
pleasure of the one party to correspond with the 
sorrow and regret of the other. 

And God is willing, is ready, is waiting to be 
gracious. He invites the sinner, and bids him 
come. He beckons him on by the hope of the pro- 
mises, and assures the sinner that he will absolve 
him from all his sins, that he will grant him par- 
don and give him peace, that he has been anointed 
and sent to open the prison to them that are 
bound, 

And here it is that God’s part of the transaction 
joins on to man’s duty. Man’s repentance could 
not repair the wrong, retrieve the loss, or produce 
pardon of sin. But the satisfaction of Christ, in 
his sacrifice and death, has power to repair the 
wrong, so that pardon may now consistently be 
granted fo the sinner, through the efficacious means 
of the Saviour’s death. The imprisoned debtor has 
not himself paid the debt; but it has been paid in 
full by another; the debt is therefore cancelled, 
_ e debtor absolyed from the obligation—he 
is free. 





Thus are the successive links of this golden chain 
sustained—the onward and upward steps of) the 
soul from its deep and degraded bondage in sin to 
the liberty wherewith Christ doth make it free. 
Grace starts the glorious plan, gives the soul to 
feel the sorrow of true penitence, turns the sinner’s 
feet into the path of life and peace, breathes by 
the Spirit the new birth into the soul, breaks off 
the bonds and fetters of a weary bondage, bestows 
pardon and peace, and fulfils all the successive 
parts of the great command—* Repent, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out” (Acts 


iii. 19). (To be continued.) 








SHIPWRECKED. 

Loox where the ships go down; 

Some silently and slow, 
Upon the sea of Life, 

Full freighted with their woe; 
Others, with tattered sail, 

From battling with rough wind, 
Sink down with mournful wail, 

Nor leave one trace behind. 


Look where the ships go down, 
All round us on the way ; 
Some strike on sudden rock, 
With warning clear as day; 
And some, with calmest tide, 
Whose course ere now was bright, 
Beneath the dark waves hide 
Their last uncertain light. 


Look where the ships go down, 
The harbour full in view, 
With warnings on the rocks 
To guide the traveller through. 
Look where the wrecks go down, . 
Or wander tempest-tossed, 
With light and anchor gone; 
For ever, ever lost ! 


Oh, soul of mine, keep calm ! 
Sail firmly on thy way, 
To meet the great “I Am” 
At Heaven’s all-crowning day; . 
Thy fears will all be o’er, 
Thy anchor then at rest, 
And thou for evermore 
Safe havened with the blest! 








Words for Geuchers and Scholars. 


IMPROVE EVERY-DAY INCIDENTS, 


A TEACHER may often make a deep impression on 
his class by improving spiritually little every-day 


occurrences, which the observing eye will gather up 


in even the most quiet community. The great art 
consists in applying them forcibly to appropriate 
Scriptural instruction. By this means the mind is 
more deeply interested, and the instruction is im- 
planted oftentimes for life. It requires forethought 
and careful study to do this acceptably, but the 
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results are worth the effort. When Dr. Chalmers 
was professor at St. Andrews, he was accustomed to 
meet on Sunday evening a little class composed of 
the poorest, most neglected children he could gather 
together. And yet this great man says that to meet 
this little circle, he prepared himself as thoroughly 
and carefully as to meet his class at the University. 
Perhaps eternity will reveal as great results of his 
labours among those children as in his higher walks 
of usefulness. 

Do not reject things because they are ordinary, 
common. Human life is made up of commonplace 
incidents. Therefore, as religion, to be of any real 
use, must enter into the details of life, a teacher 
must use such common things as instruments, 

The most ordinary events may be made the basis 
of very profitable instruction if the teacher will only 
i for it, Real living occurrences impress 
children far moro than abstract truth. The sudden 
death of a scholar whom all haye known, is a more 
powerful preacher on the uncertainty of life than 
any Scriptural text you could produce. The skil- 
ful teacher will seek to impress such a lesson, and 
peint it with appropriate passages from the Bible. 
A few words sometimes will bring home eternal 
truth with great power to the mind. 

A distinguished clergyman was standing before a 
glowing molten furnace, gazing thoughtfully into 
its fierce, fiery depths, ‘‘My friend,” he said 
seriously to a workman standing by, “‘ what does 
that remind you of?” The words sank deeply into 
the man’s mind, and however busy he might be, 
there was that terrible preacher of eternal wrath 
just before him. He could not shake it off, and it 

rought him at length to cry out for mercy, and to 
find it in the blood of a Saviour. 

A teacher one day met one of his scholars at the 
fountain which supplied the village with water. 
It was a full, rushing stream, pouring out in a 
crystal flood from the limestone 
hind the hamlet. 
the little girl—a question you will think obvious 


enough—‘ My child, have you ever drank from the | 


Great Fountain?” Those few words never left her 
until they brought her indeed to the fountain of 
life. 

Consider our Lord’s mode of teaching on some 
of the occasions when he uttered his most striking 
lessons. ‘The lilies that bloomed in the meadows of 
Palestine, the vines that grew along the hill sides, 
the fig-trees in the valleys, the husbandman going 
forth to his daily work of tillage, were sights 
familiar to all that heard him, and were in all proba- 
bility then visible before their eyes. 

The law of mental association is so strong that 
it almost always happens that when two things 
have been seen together once, the sight of the 
one recalls the second to the memory. So if in 
connection with a spring, a street, or any familiar 
thing, you have su ed in pointing a particular 
lesson, it will never be forgotten. 





THE FIRST LESSON. 


‘‘ParHerR, what was the first lesson you learned 
when you went to school?” said a bright-eyed, 
flaxen-haired little girl, who had just begun to go 
to school. 

‘* Tt was a long time ago,” said Mr, Walton, ‘and 
one can’t be expected to recollect everything.” 
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‘* Did you know anything when you began to go 
to school?” 

** Not much.” 

‘“*T meant, did you know your letters, and could 
you spell any, and read ?” 

“Yes, my mother taught me at home, till I 
could read pretty well.” 

‘* Did you like to go to school ? ” 

**Yes; do you?” 

‘I think I shall like it when I get used to it. 
As it is, I keep getting up and going round the 
aaa g It is rather hard work to sit still all 

ay.” 

*‘ What does the teacher say to you when she 
sees _ wandering about ?” 

**She don’t say anything. She only smiles and 
shakes her head. She knows I don’t mean to do 
wrong.” 

Jane was told that it was time for her to go to 
bed; so without manifesting any reluctance, she 
kissed her father and mother gtod night, and went 
to her chamber to say her prayers, and go to sleep 
while God watched over her. 

“IT have a distinct remembrance of the first 
lesson I learned in the school,” said Mr. Walton 
to his neighbour Mr. Galway, who was spending 
a portion of the evening with him; ‘‘ but it was 
me ihe kind of lesson that my little girl asked 
abou 2? 

“« What was it?” said Mr. Galway. 

‘* It was a lesson in falsehood.” 

‘*You don’t mean that you learned to lie the 
first day you went to school?” 

‘**No, but I learned that there was such a thing 
as falsehood in others.” 

‘That was a lesson that you could not learn 
too soon.” 

“‘T can’t say that I agree with you. I count it 
a great blessing that I never saw an instance of 
duplicity in my father’s family. I did not know 
there was such a thing among grown-up people, 
till I went to school. I think I was all the better 
for my ignorance,” 

‘** What was the lesson ?” 

‘As I was on my way to the school-house, I 
ene the teacher and a lady who inquired how 

er son was doing. The teacher told her, ‘ her 
son was doing well—very well, indeed.’ In course 
of the day, the teacher said to one of the boys, as 
he failed to spell the word put to him, ‘John 
Ellis, you are the most indolent and worst- 
behaved boy in school. I saw your mother this 
morning, and I had a great mind to tell her 
what kind of a boy you are. Iwill do so if you 
don’t do better.’ The lesson made a very deep im- 
ression on me. I never trusted that teacher. 
en he told me about the lessons, I never felt 
sure that I could trust him. I know that we must 
learn to distrust, but it is a lesson which it is not 
desirable for the young mind to learn too soon.” 

How careful should all be not to give the young 

lessons of distrust ! 











CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Ir you would be humble, and know what you want Christ 
for, never think how much you have done, but how mueh 
you have left undone. On the other hand, make not what 
Christ has done for you a pretence for doing less than you 
might, 
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Ten Biinutes with x Good Buthor, 


BISHOP BUTLER,—No. Il. 


In our last number we gaye some extracts from 

Bishop Butler’s celebrated sermon on ‘‘ The Go- 

vernment of the Tongue.” We shall now proceed 
to give some account of his life, as it shows 

with singular clearness that advancement do- 

eam on application, and not on the accidents of 
irth. 


He was the son of a shopkeeper at Wantage, in 
Berkshire, where he first saw the light in 1692. 
He was sent to school first in his native place, and 
next at Gloucester, where a certain Mr. Jones was 
singularly successful as tutor in the chief academy 
of the place. When quite a boy he began to 
develop those habits of thought which subsequently 
bore such fruit in the ‘‘ Analogy of Religion” and 
the ‘‘Sermons.” When Butler was twenty years 
old, Dr. Samuel Clarke, a writer of great piety and 
excellence, published his work on ‘ ‘The Being and 
Attributes of a God,” in answer to certain infidel 
objectors of that time. This work our young 
theologian criticised in some letters to its author of 
so acute a nature, that Dr. Clarke, whose generosity 
equalled his learning, printed them in the second 
edition of his work. Here is the opening of his 
first letter— 

Ihave made it, sir, my business, ever sinco I thought 
myself capable of such sort of reasoning, to prove to my- 
self the being and attributes of God. And being sensible 
that it is a matter of the last consequence, I endeavoured 
after a demonstrative proof, not only more fully to satisfy 
my own mind, but also in order to defend the great truths 
of natural religion, and those of the Christian revelation 
which follow from them, against all opposers. 


What a picture is this of the studies in which a 
young man of twenty spent his time! 

Butler soon after went to Oxford, and when only 
twenty-six years old, Dr. Clarke’s steady friend- 
ship, and his own merits, procured him the post of 
preacher at the Rolls. ‘There he delivered those 
sermons on which, equally with the ‘“‘ Analogy,” his 
fame as an original thinker rests, Sir William 
Macintosh thus describes the doctrines therein 
taught :— 


Tn these sermons (he says) he has taught truths more 
capable of being exactly distinguished from the doctrines 
of his predecessors, more satisfactorily established by him, 
more comprehensively applied to particulars, more ration- 
ally connected with each other, and therefore more worthy 
of the name of discovery, than any with which we aro 
acquainted, 


This is not the place to enter at length into an 
account of his theory of Ethics; we can only state 
its leading principle in a sentence. Provious 
thinkers, ancient and modern alike, had taught 
that virtue was pleasure—that is, that self-loye 
was tho mainspring of our actions. A few traced 
morality to reason as its source. Butler saw that 
human nature possesses a faculty in Conscience, 
endowed, as he expresses it, with a natural supre- 
macy, which ‘‘suryeys, approves, or disapproves the 
“mie 3 affections of our mind and actions of our 

ves,” 

_ Butler’s learning obtained for him a rich living 
in the diocese of Durham, where for seyen years he 
resided in active discharge of his duties, but lead- 
ing so retired a life that when Qucen Caroline, 
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whose tastes were metaphysical, asked of the Arch- 
bishop whether Mr. Butler were not dead, he an- 
swered, ‘‘No, madam; but he is buried.” Soon 
after he received a post at Court, and after tho 
ublication of the ‘ Analogy,” was made Bishop of 
urham, ‘‘ wafted thither,” said Horace Walpole, 
‘on a cloud of metaphysics.” 

In conclusion, we will give his character of 
Balaam, in a sermon on Numb, xxiii. 10: ‘* Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his:”— 


The object we have now before us is the most astonish- 
ing in the world : a very wicked man, under a deep sense 
of God and religion, persisting still in his wickedness, and 

referring the wages of uurighteousuess, even when he had 

efore him a lively view of death, and that approaching 
period of his days which should deprive him of all those 
advantages for which he was prostituting himself, and 
likewise a prospect of a further state of retribution—all 
this joined with an explicit, ardent wish that, when he was 
to leave this world, he might be in the condition of a 
righteous man. What inconsistency, what perplexity is 
here! With what different views of things, with what 
contradictory principles of action, must such a mind be 
torn and distracted! It was not unthinking carelessness, 
by which he ran on headlong in vice and folly, without ever 
making a stand to ask himself what he was doing ; no, he 
acted upon the cool motives of interest and advantage. 
Neither was he totally hard and callous to impressions of 
religion—what we call abandoned ; for he absolutely denied 
to curse Israel. When reason assumes her place, when 
convinced of his duty, when he owns and feels, and is 
actually under the influence of the Divine authority ; 
whilst he is carrying on his views to the grave, the end of 
all temporal greatness; under this sense of things, with 
the better character and more desirable state present, full 
before him, in his thoughts, in his wishes, voluntarily to 
choose the worse—what fatality is here! Or how other- 
wise can such a character be explained? And yet, strange 
as it may appear, it is not altogether an uncommon one; 
nay, with some small alterations, and put a little lower, it 
is applicable to a very considerable part of the world. For 
if the reasonable choice be seen and acknowledged, and yet 
men make the unreasonable one, is not this the same con- 
tradiction, that very inconsistency whieh appeared so un- 
accountable ? 








Biblical Expositions. 
enceenftecrens 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 
Cuarter V.—Verses 33 to 37. 


“Yr have heard that it hath been said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths: but I say unto you, Swear 
not at all; neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: 
nor by the earth; for it is his footstool: neither by Je- 
rusalem ; for it is the city of the great King. Neither 
shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not 
make one hair white or black. But let your communi- 
cation be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.” 


The Jews had an intense reverence for one of the 
names of God, the one which denoted his self-existence 
—the word Jehovah—and this they termed the incom- 
municable name, the name they dare not mention, the 
shuddering name of God, the trembling name of God, 
the telragrammaton, or sacred word of four letters ; and 
when the word occurred in reading the law or the pro- 
phets they substituted another word, to avoid giving 
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to write it they did it kneeling, and to mark their 
reverence, they employed a new pen; thus by every 
outward act they sought to sanctify the name of 
Jehovah. But these men, who so rigidly venerated one 
of the titles of the Almighty, scrupled not to violate 
others. They were grievously addicted to swearing, 
and to gratify this unholy propensity the Jews resorted 
to various. artifices; they invented such oaths as 
swearing by heaven, or by earth, or by Jerusalem, or 
by each other’s lives; and by. this contrivance they 
thought to avoid the guilt of profaning the name of 
Jehovah; but as the heavens and the earth are the 
Lord's, and all that are therein, in the use of these 
terms the Jews were taking solemn oaths, and swearing 
not by created things, but by that God whose creatures 
they were; so that the Jew who employed these oaths 
was guilty of profaneness towards that Jehovah whom 
a superstitious conscience would not permit him to 
mention. 

All these voluntary oaths in ordinary discourse our 
Lord condemns. Tho prohibition has no reference to 
judicial oaths, for these are a solemn appealto God on 
solemn occasions, and are an acknowledgment of his} 
presence, his justice, and his power. ‘To relieve men’s 
consciences upon the subject of oaths, the reformers 
thought it their duty to record in their writings what 
appeared to them to be the voice of Scripture upon 
this matter. “ We confess,” say they, “that vain 


and rash swearing is forbidden Christian men by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and James his Apostle; so we 


judge that Christian religion doth not prohibit, but 
that a man may swear when the magistrate requireth, 
in a cause of faith and charity, so it be done according 
to the prophet’s teaching, in justice, judgment, and 
truth.” 

Therefore, the refusal of a witness to give evidence 
upon oath, for the furtherance of justice, arises from 
not distinguishing between the proper use and the | 
abuse of swearing. 

That oaths are not sinful, on suitable occasions, 
appears from the fact that they were resorted to by 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by Joseph, and even by 
God himself. Oaths have been used by good men to- | 
wards good men, as Abraham to Eliezer—that is, between | 
a master and his servant; by Jacob to Joseph, or be- 
tween a father and his son; by David and Jonathan— 
that is, between friend to friend: but these were appeals 
to the Almighty in matters of vast importance, and not 
rashly uttered. 

The command of our Lord, “ Swear not at all,” does 
not exclude the above kind of oaths, for he himself 
being adjured by the high priest, immediately an- 
swered ; and St. Paul, in the form of an oath, makes a 
very solemn appeal to God; but we must ever bear in 
remembrance that it is not lawful to make an appeal to 
any person, place, thing, time, or object; bub only to 
God himself. Therefore, our Lord and his Apostle 
James, in their prohibition against swearing, are 
thought not to forbid all swearing, but all swearing 
by heaven or earth, by sun, moon, or stars, by life 
or limb, by men or angels, by animate or inanimate 
objects, 
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| offence in reference to our own land, 
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The ‘Jens, however falsely a man might swear, did ah 
think him guilty of perjury who called only creatures to 
witness his oath; and in a Jewish commentary it is 
asserted “that as heaven and earth shall pass away, so 
shall the oath pass away which the heaven or the earth 
are invoked to witness ;” whereas he who appeals to the 
heavens or the earth appeals to the God of heaven and 
earth, and he who swears wrongly is guilty of perjury 
and sacrilege, for when he swears by God, he pledges 
himself to renounce God if the thing sworn be not 
true, or the event promised come not to pass. 


“ Let your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, nay.” 

Dr. Campbell considers that our Lord is not in this 
sentence prescribing the precise words or terms wherein 
we are to affirm or deny; but as inculcating such an 
habitual regard to truth as would render swearing un- 
necessary, and the words simply imply, “Let your yes 
be yes; your no be no;” and the Jews were accus- 
tomed to say of a man of truth and probity, “that man’s 
no means no; and his yes means yes”—that is, you may 
rely upon his word, 


® Whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 


In other words, may be traced to Satan, the evil one, 
the great enemy of God, and foe to man. 

Our Lord, in denouncing swearing, condemned an 
offence which from its fearful prevalence had become a 
national sin. Therefore the unsparing attacks upon vice 
which are recorded in the Scriptures, and the progress 
of the Gospel, notwithstanding its antagonistical charac- 
ter to the prevailing sins of the times, is an unanswer- 
able argument in favour of the Divine authority of the 
Gospel. Of the sin condemned by our Lord the Jew 
and the Gentile were alike guilty. Roberts, in his 
“Oriental Travels,” says: “ People in England would 
be astonished and appalled at the frequency and the 
nature of the oaths of the men of the East. A man’s 
assertion or affirmation, in common conversation, is sel- 
dom believed. ‘Thus, men may be heard in the streets, 
in the fields, or bazaars; and children in the schools, or 
the playgrounds, saying to their companions, ‘ Swear 
you will do this; now take an oath you have not done 
it’ Then they swear by the Temple, or its lamp, by 
their parents or children, and appeal to their deities for 
a confirmation of their assertion. In solemn oaths, the 
swearers point to the clouds, to the earth, to the grass, 
to the herbs, to the trees, as witnesses to the truth of 
what is said. ‘Oh, ye clouds above, have I not said the 
truth? Ah! well do you know it; speak to this un- 
believer. Ah! these trees can bear testimony to my 
veracity.’ Yet, notwithstanding these asseverations, for 
a small sum an unprincipled man will often obtain any 
evidence he desires and any amount of oaths that may 
be serviceable to his unrighteous cause, Frequent 
swearing has rendered them callous to perjury, and men 
will sometimes repay the perjury they have obtained, 
by the commission of perjury wherever their services 
are required.” 

Who can comprehend the long-suffering of God ? 
He beholds the guilty, and yet is patient? View the 
No serious and 

















reflecting man, says a pious writer, can look upon 
swearing on trivial occasions as anything else than a sin 
of a very heinous nature. To call upon that infinite 
and omnipresent Being who created and sustains the 
universe to witness all the impertinence of idle con- 
versation, of which great part is commonly uttered at 
random, betrays a spirit so profane that nothing short of 
experience could make us believe it possible for a crea- 
ture endowed with reason and reflection to be guilty of 
a practice so impious, No man can plead, in extenua- 
tion of this crime, that he is tempted to swear by the 
importunity of any appetite or passion implanted in the 
human breast; for the utterance of a profane oath 
communicates no pleasure, and removes no uneasiness 
—it neither elevates the speaker nor depresses the 
hearer. Swearing is a gratuitous insult to Almighty 
God, and because of this sin the land mourneth. 
(To be continued.) 








Department for Poung People. 


—_——- 
PIERRE, THE CHARCOAL-BURNER, 


PrerrE Scumipt, the son of a wealthy merchant 
of Antwerp, had been reading a book in which an 
interesting description was given of the peasants 
of the-German mountains, who supported them- 
selves by burning charcoal, which they sold in the 
neighbouring cities. He pictured to himself the 
whole scene—the towering rocks, the boundless 
forests, the birds singing among the branches, the 
wild mountain-stream leaping and foaming in its 
stony bed; and amid all this,.the hut of the coal- 
burner, pretty and tasteful, with wife and children 
clustered about the door in their picturesque cos- 
tume; while at a little distanco, the coal-burner 
himself, in his stalwart strength, divided his atten- 
tion between them and the pile of wood covered 
with earth, smouldering away to form the desired 
material, but which must be carefully watched, 
lest it should burn too fast, and leave only a heap 
of ashes and cinders instead. 

Charmed with the work of his own imagination, 
he threw down the book, exclaiming, ‘‘ Mamma, 
Ihave made up my mind; I am determined to be a 
charcoal-burner !’ 

For a moment the lady looked at him in sur- 
prise, then, bursting into a merry laugh, as she 
surveyed his slight, Selieate form, his small hands, 
fair face, and tasteful dress, she replied, ‘‘ You 
look like it, my son !|”’ 

‘‘I know, mother,” answered Pierre, earnestly, 
‘that itis a very different mode of life from what 
Ihave been accustomed to; but ‘ where there’s a 
will there’s a way,’ you know; and I know no 
reason why I should not learn to accustom myself 
to that as well as to anything else.” 

Pierre took the very first opportunity to make 
known his new resolution to his father also; but 
the hearty burst of laughter with which it was 
met, at once silenced him, Keenly sensitive to 
ridicule, Pierre said no more; but so completely 
had the idea taken possession of his mind, that he 
became miserable and discontented, abandoning all 
his former amusements, and seeming to take no 
interest in anything. 
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~ ‘His ‘father, who had considered it as merely a 


momentary whim, was greatly distressed to see the 
unfortunate state of things, and held a long dis- 
cussion with his wife upon the subject. Both 
agreed that the surest way to bring him to reason 
was to let him go and see for himself the wide 
difference between his idea and the reality, and 
determined to lose no time in so doing. Pierre 
was accordingly informed that his parents, wishing 
to make a summer excursion for change of air, 
had concluded upon visiting some of the valleys of 
the Hartz, and would take him with them; he 
would then be better able to judge of the joys of 
a charcoal-burner’s life, before making up his 
mind decidedly. 

Wild with delight, Pierre set about getting ready 
at once. As it was to be a purely rustic expedition 
to places where they were not likely to meet any 
but the peasantry, only absolute necessaries were 
to be taken; yet the mother was forced to smile as 
she imagined the astonishment a charcoal-burner 
would probably feel at sight of the brushes, combs, 
white pocket-handkerchiefs, and kid-gloves, stored 
away in the small trayelling-case. A small knap- 
sack strapped upon his back, a strong, stout staff 
for climbing, and a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
banded round the crown by a black ribbon, com- 
pleted the outfit. 

The eee was made in their own coach, 
drawn by their own horses, and driven by their 
own coachman, while several other servants at- 
tended them. But beautiful as was the country 
through which they passed, and lovely the scenes 
they sometimes stopped to enjoy, Pierre took no 


interest in anything until they caught a view of » 


the blue outlines of the mountains, Then he 
began to rouse himself, and by the time they had 
begun fairly to ascend them, he was all animation 
and excitement. 

Passing through the lower belt of forest, they 
reached an open glade, covered with rich, fine 
grass, and coursed through its whole length by 
a wild stream, that gurgled, and brawled, and 
plashed, and foamed through a bed lined with 
stones, and finally, leaping down the side of a 
steep rock, disappeared in a deep chasm below. 
Pierre was in ecstacy. ‘Only think, papa,” he 
continually exclaimed, ‘‘of passing one’s whole 
life amid scenes like this! For my part, I never 
want to see the city again.” 

‘* But how is itin winter ?” asked Herr Schmidt, 
inquiringly, 

Pierre was too much absorbed to hear or reply, 
and, following the narrow carriage-road along the 
side of the brook, they soon came to a beautiful 
village, hidden in one of the most lovely of ere 
And it had more than beauty to recommend it, for 
other travellers beside Pierre and his parents had 
been drawn thither, to see and admire; and an 
excellent hotel stood on the very banks of the 

. Here they determined to stop and rest 
for some weeks; and Pierre, rather disappointed at 
haying, as yet, found no charcoal-burners’ huts, 
resolved, as soon as possible, to explore the forest 
in search of them. 

The next morning, Herr Schmidt and his wife 
slept rather late, for they were tired; but Pierre 
was up with the dawn, and, after a hasty toilet, 
slipped softly down the stairs and went out, leay- 
ing word with one of the house-seryants to t 
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would be back beforenoon. ‘Too much accustomed 
to early rising to be surprised at this, they pro- 
mised to deliver his message, and he set out, fully 
intending to return to the noon-day meal. But he 
intended, too, to find a coal-burner’s hut before he 
did so, and that proved no easy matter. 

He went on, without caring whither, until his 


fell in such regular strokes, he knew at once it 
must be the coal-burner preparing wood for his 
pile. Following the sound, he pis SS steep rocks, 
and by the aid of roots and branches, slipped down 
the faces of perpendicular crags, leaping mountain- 
brooks, and breaking his way through thickets; 
but everywhere making his own path, and con- 
stantly finding the sound still retreating before 
him. At last, from hunger, thirst, and fatigue, 
he became almost exhausted, and determined to 
return; but the great distance he must haye come, 
the difficulties he must again encounter, and the 
renewed sound of that axe, confirming his notion 
that a hut must be near somewhere, induced him 
to go on. 

Washing his face in a cool spring, and refreshing 
himself with ‘a drink from his hollowed hand, he 
started again on his way. Again and again ho 
shouted, as he had done innumerable times before, 
“Hallo!” but only the mocking voice of echo re- 
plied. Wearied with constant disappointment, the 
forest beauties began to grow tiresome and monoto- 
nous; he was beginning heartily to wish that he 
might come upon some town or village, when his 
steps were checked by a stream too wide to leap, 
and yery deep. 

The axe had ceased its stroke, and now Pierre 
began seriously to resolye upon returning, when 
again it fell on his ear, so close at hand, and so un- 
mistakably mingled with the sound of voices, that 
it gave him new life. Stripping off shoes and 
stockings, in spite of the icy coldness of the water, 
he plunged in and waded across; then recovering 
his feet, he mounted cheerfully the Ri Neg bank. 
Here he was stopped by a thick growth of thorns, 
through which it were vain to try to force his 


walked more than half a mile either way. After 
a while, though, he did find a place where the 
bushes did not grow so thickly, and through that 
spot he forced his way, though it tore his clothes 
to rags. 


yards’ distance, stood a high, smoking pile, which 
a large, strong man, in a rough dress, was poking 
with a large, iron-pointed pole ; and a close inspec- 
tion showed him a rude fut, almost at his side. 
This he entered, but no one was there: the furni- 
ture was scant and coarse, and a pot was boiling on 
the hearth. Expecting every moment that some 
one would enter, he waited quietly ; but the smell 
from the pot excited his hunger, and becoming im- 
patient, he started out of the door and shouted 
“Hallo!” 

‘‘ Hallo!” replied a yoice that was not this time 
an echo, and Dicrre followed the sound, for the 
man he had at first seen had disappeared. Passing 
a thicket, he again discoyered him, a fine-looking 
peasant, in a rough dress, blackened, like his face, 
with coal, and handling his heayy, iron-pointed 
stick as if it were a straw. 





——,-_-_ 


his parents that he had gone for a walk, andj 


steps were arrested by the sound of an axe, that | 


way; nor could ho find any opening, though he | 


But he was rewarded. Before him, at some few 


** Hallo! whom have we here ?” he asked, with 
a good-natured smile, as the boy approached 
him. ‘Who art thou, youngster? and what 
hast brought thee here into the midst of the 
forest ?” 

A few words sufficed to explain all, and the coal- 
burner gave him a hearty welcome. He laughed 
heartily when Picrre complained of being hungry 
and tired, but said that, as the old woman would 
| not yet have the dinner ready, he would have to 
| wait a bit, and had better sit down on yonder moss- 
| bank—as the poor child did cheerf y- He had 
_ become so much interested in watching the labours 
| of his new friend, that he had almost forgotten his 
hunger, when a woman’s yoice sounded from the 
hut, calling, ‘‘Severin! Severin! The food is 
| ready.” 

“Yes, yes, good frau!” replied Severin, and he 
in his turn called “‘ Hans-George!” The call was 
answered by the approach of a labourer, whom 
‘* Master Severin,” as the man called him, desired 
to go first and eat, then return and take care of 
the wood-pile until he had done the same. To 
Pierre he gave the choice of going with Hans- 
George to dinner, or waiting for him; and seemed 
greatly pleased with the little boy’s determination 
to wait for him, as well as the frank familiarity 
with which he took his hand and walked, chatter- 
ing at his side, when the seryant’s return released 

im. 

Great was the distress of the wife, though, when 
she saw her husband bringing to dinner a stranger, 
so evidently belonging to the gentry ; for though 
his clothes were torn by the thorns, she saw that 
they were fine and elegant. He comforted her, 
however, by the assurance that the boy was too 
hungry to be particular; and her trouble all 
vanished when sho saw how he devoured the 
dumplings and stewed whortleberries that sho 

laced before him. Their only child, a handsome 
oy, whom they called Bastel, had caught that 
morning a fine large trout, which was added to the 
feast, and Pierre enjoyed all heartily. A plate, 
knife, and fork were peas for him, but Bastel 

‘and his father ate with spoons from a dish, say- 

ing that plates were raro in the forest, and took 

| much time. 

The meal over, Bastel was greatly delighted at 
examining Pierre’s watch, which the father mado 
him notice, and, before returning to his work, 
Severin made the child tell him all the circum- 

| Stances of his morning’s expedition. Great was 

| the good man’s trouble .at the anxiety the poor 
| parents must feel; but it was too far for the child 
| to return that day, so he kindly promised to send 
Hans-George with the news of his safety, and 
consigned him to Bastel to be entertained mean- 
while. His hunger satisfied, and his fatigue 
gone, the fastidious Pierre began to look about 
m, 








| The coarse food did not seem so good at the next 
meal; the clothes of Bastel were very coarse and 
| poor, and the hut contained hardly the necessaries 
of life, though his comfort was studied in all things. 
By way of amusement, Bastel proposed a fishing 
expedition in search of a trout he had seen the 
‘previous day, that was immensely large. Pierre 
| was delighted; but, alas! instead of catching the 
trout, the poor boy was himself dragged into the 
water, to Bastel’s intense amusement and his own 
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mortification. “Ah!” said the young forester; 
‘« you city folks make but poor hands here in the 
woods.” 

The next proposal was to catch.a rabbit for sup- 
per, and Bastel gave him such explicit directions 
that both thought it impossible for him to fail; but 
instead of the rabbit, poor Pierre only got another 
fall, while Bastel’s good-natured laugh rang in his 
ears. ‘Ah, you city folks!” 

He was getting to be quite disgusted with forest 
life, though, when the coal-burner returned to 
supper, he ventured to make known his wish of 
remaining and becoming his pupil. A hearty laugh 
was the first reply ; but seeing him look mortified, 
the good man stopped and spoke seriously. ‘“‘ My 
son,” said he, ‘‘the dear God has put each in his 
own place, and for that place is fitted and no other. 
Look at your delicate person and little hands, and 
then look at my Bastel’s broad shoulders and strong 
limbs; you would be as useless here as he in 
Antwerp. No, no; you are a city child, The 
white stockings, and hands, and shirt, would soon 
become as black as my fists, or the kettle there, 
then you would be unhappy. No, Master Pierre. 
Do your duty in the place where the wise God has 
put you, and you will be respectable, but nowhere 
else.” : 

Hans-George did not get back from the hotel 
until both the boys were asleep; but he brought a 
message of grateful thanks to the coal-burner and 
his wie. 

In the morning, the coarse but abundant break- 
fast went still farther to change Pierre’s mind, and 
he was not sorry to set out to rejoin his parents, 
under the guidance of Bastel, who would not pro- 
mise to stay at the hotel with him all day, because 
he could not bear a town. He went once, he 
said, to Wernigerode with a load of charcoal to 
soll, and could not breathe until he got back to 
the forest. 

They had not gone far, however, when they heard 
voices calling, and met Herr Schmidt and his wife, 
with two seryants, coming to look for the lost one. 
The servants had brought a supply of clothes for 
him. All now turned back together to the coal- 
burner’s hut, and great was the good wife’s grati- 
fication to hear the grand lady’s admiration of her 
boy, as well as her warm, grateful thanks for 
taking care of Pierre. She often told it after- 
wards to her cronies in the forest, boasting that, 
‘‘ though so rich and great, she wasn’t in the least 
proud, and treated her as if she had been her 
sister.” 

Nor were words all her return for kindness to 
her truant boy. Tho happy couple refused, to be 
sure, all other recompense, but the kind lady found 
that an education for Bastel was the object of all 
their toils, and while the servants were restorin 
Pierre to his usual neat, well-dressed condition, it 
was arranged that his mstic friend should return 
with them to Antworp #£rd share his home and ad- 
vantages. 

Both are now in Herr Schmidt's counting-house, 
where Bastel often laughs at Pierre’s attempts at 
forest life, and he, in his turn, insists that he 
would have persevered, and, no doubt, done yery 
woll, if Bastel had. not frightened him with stories 
of tho winter, with snow as high as the hut- 
roof, and icicles a foot long hanging from the 
trees. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S MISSION. 
On, brother! who hast often sighed, 
“Would it to me were given 
To tell of Jesus crucified— 
The open door to heaven !” 
Each servant hath his work to do; 
To each his place assigned ; 
Haste then thy mission to pursue 
With humble, earnest mind. 


Bright crowns there are, laid up on high, 
Which youthful brows may wear ; 
And there are palms of victory 
Which youthful hands may bear— 
And here on earth are many feet 
Straying in paths of sin, 
That by God’s wondrous grace made meet, 
His glory yet may win, 


Brother ! though thine may ever be 
A lowly, hidden way, 

Faint not! “The Master calleth thee,” 
He bids thee “ work to-day.” - 

One deed of thine, one faithful word, 
Perchance a lifted prayer, 

May draw some wanderer to thy Lord, 
His sheltering love to share, 


Ob, labour on, in his dear name, 
Who suffered death for thee; 
And from that death.of woe and shame 
Arose triumphantly : 
For Jesus reigns in glory now, 
And soon in sweet release 
Before him shall his servants bow, 
And know his perfect peace. 


And when with such transporting bliss 
Thou com’st before his throne, 
"Twill be an added happiness 
To come not there alone. 
And higher shall heaven’s echoes rise, 
And harps shall sweeter ring, 
Blending with children’s symphonies 
The praises of our King. 








THE THRER MOUNTAINS, 


On Sinai’s top I bowed my knec ; 

My soul was filled with humble awe; 
I felt God’s dreadful majesty, 

And sank beneath his wondrous law. 


From Tabor next I looked with dread, 
Thinking upon the long past day, 

When heavenly glory round its head 
Drove far the-light of earth away. 


On Calvary now I pause for rest ; 
No awe nor fear my’ spirit fill. 

With thoughts of Christ, my portion blest, 
Joy fills my heart, and I am still. 


[May 21, 1864 
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THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ERIC; OR, LIVTLE BY LITTLE,” 
A Ey 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 
AMONG THE NOELITES. 


Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt good 
manners, - 
‘(ze changes described in the last chapter were not 
the only ones which seriously affected the prosperity 
of St, Winifred’s school, for the staff of masters was 
also partly altered. during the last two years, and 
the alterations had not been improvements, Mr. 
Paton—who had by this time manfully resumed his 
old theological labours, and who, to please Walter, 
had often employed him as a willing amanuensis in 
attempting to replace the burnt manuscript—had 
retired from his mastership to 0 iy country 
living to which he had been presented by Sir Law- 
rence Power. Strange as it may seem, Mr. Paton 
chiefly, though of course indirectly, owed this living 
to Walter, who had first talked to Sir Lawrence 
about Mr, Paton, in terms of deep roe ee The 
opportunity, therefore, which Walter sought so 
earnestly, of atoning in some way for the mischief 
which he had done to his old master, was amply 
granted to him; and Mr. Paton never felt more 
strongly, that even out of the deepest apparent evils 
God can bring about undoubted blessings. St. 
Winifred’s, however, was the loser by his promo- 
tion. . The benefit of his impartial justice and stern 
discipline, and the weight of his firm and manly 
character in the councils of the school, was gone. 


And St. Winifred’s had suffered a still greater loss 
in the departure of Mr. Percival, who had accepted, 
some months before, the offer of a tutorship in his 


own university. Had he continued where he was, 
his influence, his well-deserved popularity, his 
kind, wise, conciliatory manner, the gratitude which 
rewarded his ready and self-denying sympathy, 
would, in the troubled period which ensued, have 
been even more useful than his brilliant scholarship 
and successful method of teaching a form. These 
two masters had left amid the universal regret of 
the boys and of their colleagues, and their places 
had been filled up by younger, less able, and less 
experienced men. 

And, worse than this, Dr. Lane, soon after the 
term began, was taken seriously ill, and was ordered 
to the German baths for two months, during which 
his work was done by another master, who not 
the same influence. From all which causes, this 
half-year at St. Winifred’s was the most turbulent, 
the most riotous, and the most unhappy, ever known 
in that honourable and ancient school, 

So little Charlie Evson soon found reason to revise 
and modify his opinion, that St. Wimifred’s—as ho 
then saw it—was jollier than even Semlyn itself. 
His name had been entered in the list of Mr. Per- 
cival’s house, before it was known that he was going 
to leave. Walter liked Mr. Percival so much better 
than he did his own tutor, Mr. Robertson, and had 
experienced from him so much more kindness, that 
he thought it would be an advantage for Charlie to 
be placed directly under so wise and kind a friend ; 
ak Mr. Eyson, afraid that his little son would be 
‘quite overshadowed by his elder brother, and that 
Walter’s influence, which was yory transcendent 





over Charlie’s mind, would make him too dependent 
on another, and preyent him from developing his 
own natural character, was by no means averse to 
the arrangement. But since Mr. Percival had left, 
Charlie, with the other boys in the house, was 
handed over to the charge of Mr. Noel, a new 
master, who had to win his way and learn his work, 
neither of which he succeeded in doing until he had 
committed many mistakes. 

In this house were Kenrick and Mackworth— 
Kenrick, as monitor, was in some measure respon- 
sible for the character of the house, and he had 
Charlie as one of his fags. At this time, as I haye 
already observed with sorrow, Kenrick’s influence 
was not only useless for good, but was even posi- 
tively bad. There was no other monitor who did 
not try to be of some use to his fags; many of the 
monitors, by quiet kindnesses and useful hints, by 
judicious help and unselfish sympathy, were of most 
real service to the boys who nominally “ fagged ” 
for them, but who, in point of fact, were required 
to do nothing except taking an occasional message, 
seeing that the study fires did not go out, and 
carrying up the tea and breakfast for a week each 
in order of rotation. Few St, Winifred’s boys would 
have hesitated to admit that they would have been 
less happy, and would have had fewer chances in 
school life, if they had not been fags at first, and 
thereby found friends and protectors in the boys 
for whom they fagged. Kenrick, however, did not 
follow the good example which had become almost 
traditional; for, filled as he was with the spirit of 
wilful pride, and on bad terms with the order to 
which he belonged, he either spoiled his fags by 
petting and pampering them, and letting them 
seo his own disregard for duty, or, if they did 
not take his fancy, he snubbed and disregarded 
them—at any rate, did nothing whatever to help 

em. 

Kenrick was quite willing to have placed Charlie 
Evson in the first of these classes, for he was a boy 
whom it was impossible to see and not to like. His 
antagonistic position towards most of his own bod 
made him the head ofa sort of faction in the school, 
and he would have been proud beyond measure to 
have had any boy like Charlie as one of his followers. 
But Kenrick had better reasens for wishing to attach 
Charlie to himself. Deeply as he had degenerated, 

i ful as his present conduct was, Kenrick, in 
the secret depths of his soul, sighed and pined for 
better things ; though vice, and folly, and pride had 
their attractions for him, he was stil sick at heart 
for the purer atmosphere which he had left. He 
looked at Charlie with vague hopes, for through 
him he thought that he might yet, perhaps, without 
lowering his pride ¥ actually seeming to have 
made any advance, bring about a reconciliation 
with his host and earliest friends—bring about a 
return to his former and more upright course. 

But this was not to be, Whenaboy goes wrong 
he strews every step of his Somaaied career with 
obstacles against his own return; and he little 
dreams how difficult of removal some of these 
obstacles will be. The obstacle in this case was 
another little fag of Kenrick’s, named Wilton. I 
am sorry to write of that boy. Young in years, he 
was singularly old in vice. A more brazen, a moro 
impudent, a more hardened little scapegrace—in 
schoolbo: language, ‘“‘a cooler hand”—it would 
have been impossible to find. He had early gained 
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the nickname of Raven from his artful looks. His ] 


manner was a mixture of calm audacity and con- 
summate self-conceit. Though you knew him to 
be a thorough scamp, the young imp would stare 
you in the face with-the effrontery of a man about 
town. He was active, sharp, and nice-looking, 
and there was nothing which he was either afraid 
or ashamed todo. He had not a particle of that 
modesty which in every good boy is as natural as 
it is graceful; he could tell a lie without the 
slightest hesitation or the faintest blush; nay, while 
he was telling it, though he knew that you knew it 
to be alie, he would not abash for an mstant the 
cold glance of his wicked dark eyes. Yet this boy, 
like Charlie, was only thirteen years old. And for 
all these reasons, Wilton was the idol of all the big 
bad boys in the school; and in spite of all these 
reasons—for the boy had in him the fascination of 
a serpent—he was the declared favourite of Kenrick 


too. 

The three boys who gave the tone to Mr. Noel’s 
house were Kenrick, Mackworth, and Wilton. 
They formed, as it were, an electric chain of bad 
influence, and, as they were severally prominent 
in tho chief divisions of the school, they had 
peculiar opportunities for doing harm. Kenrick’s 
evil example told with extraordinary power through 
the whole house, and especially upon the highest 
boys, who naturally imitated him. I do not mean 
to say that Kenrick had sunk so low that wilfully 
and consciously he lowered the character of the 
house, which as monitor he ought to have improved 
and raised; but he did so, whether with intention or 
not; hedid so negatively, by neglecting all his duties, 
and by giving no direct countenance to what was 
right; he did so positively, by not openly dis- 
countenancing, and by actually practising, man 
things which he knewto be wrong. The bad wor 
was carried on by Mackworth, who was the most 
prominent fifth-form boy in the house. This boy’s 
ability, and strength of will, and keenness of 
tongue, gaye him immense authority, and enabled 
him to carry out almost everything he liked. To 
complete the mischief, among the lower boys Wilton 
reigned supreme; and as Wilton was prouder of 
Kenrick’s patronage than of anything else, and by 
flattery and cajolery could win over Kenrick to 
nearly anything, the worst part of the characters 
of these boys, acting and reacting on each other, 
leayened the house through and through with all 
that is least good, or true, or lovely, or of a good 
report. The mischief began before Mr. Percival 
left, but it never could haye proceeded half so far if 
Mr. Noel’s inexperience, and the very kindness 
which led him to relax the existing discipline, had 
not tempted the boys to unwonted presumption, 

Such was the state of things when Charlie entered 
Mr. Noel’s house. Walter knew that Mr. Percival’s 
promotion had frustrated the plan he had formed 
when he advised his father to put Charlie in that 
house; but the step could not now be recalled, nor, 
indeed, was Walter or any other monitor aware how 
bad the state of things had become; for, among 
other dangerous innovations, Mackworth and Wilton 
had brought about a kind of understanding that the 
house should, to some extent, keep to itself, resent 
all iatrusion into its own precincts, and maintain a 
profound silence about its own secrets. | Besides all 
this, Walter bitterly and sorrowfully felt that for 
some reason, which he was unable to fathom, the 
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yearned with brotherly love and pity, would be 
exposed to severe temptations in whatever house 
he should be placed. He hoped, too, that, as 
Charlie would always have the run of his and of 
Power's study, it would make little difference to 
him that he was under a different house master. 

To Mackworth and Wilton the arrival of one or 
two new boys was a matter of some importance, 
but little mig b The new boys were necessarily 

oung, and, in the present united state of the house, 
it was tolerably certain that they would catch the 
prevalent spirit, and be quickly assimilated to the 
condition of the others. The task of moulding 
them—if they were at all difficult to manage—fell 
to Wilton, and he certainly accomplished it with 
astonishing success. A new comer’s sensibilities 
were not too quickly shocked. The Noelites, for 
their own purposes, behaved very kindly to him at 
first; they were first-rate hands at ‘‘ destroying a 
boy by means of his best affections,” at ‘ seething 
a kid in its mother’s milk.” The bad language, 
the school trickeries and deceits, the dodges for 
breaking rules and escaping punishments, the 
agreed-on lies to avoid detection, the suppers, and 
brandy, and — parties, and false keys to get 
out after lock up, and all the other detestable symp- 
toms of a vitiated and depraved set, were carefully 
kept in abeyance at first. The new fellow was 
treated very kindly; was sounded and fathomed 
cautiously ; was taught to get up a strong house 
feeling by perpetual endeavours to wake in him the 
esprit de corps ; was gently ridiculed if he displayed 
any good principle; was tremendously bullied if he 
showed signs of recalcitrance; was according to his 
temperament, led, or coaxed, or initiated, or intimi- 
dated into the condition of wickedness required of 
him before the house could continue to go to the 
devil, as fast as it wished to do, and was doing 
before. This was Mackworth’s work, and Wilton 
acted as his Azazel, and Kenrick did not interfere, 
though he knew or gugssed all that was going on ; 
he did not interfere, he did not prevent it, he did 
not even remonstrate at first, and afterwards he 
began by acquiescing, he ended by—yes, the truth 
must be teld—he ended by joining in it all, Oh, 
Kenrick, when human beings meet face to face 
before a certain judgment-seat, there are some 
young souls who will have a bill of indictment 
against you; the same who may point to Mack- 
worth or to Wilton, and say, as of old, ‘* The ser- 
pent beguiled me, and I did eat.” 

Five new boys had come this half-year. Four 
of them had been sounded by the rest of the house; 
one of them, named Stone, had come from a large 

rivate school, and was ‘‘ prepared”? for whatever 

e might find in more senses than one, Another, 
Symes, was a boy ill-trained at home, of no par- 
ticular principles, and quite ready to flow with the 
stream. A third, Hanley, had come meaning to be 
good; he had been shocked when he first heard 
oaths, and when he was first asked if he would mind 
telling any of the regular lies—*‘ crams” the boys 
called them—in the event of any master questioning 
him; but his wounded sensibilities were very quickly 
healed, and he had -passed with fatal facility from 
disgust to indifference, from indifference to tolera- 
tion. The fourth, Elgood, was a timid child, for 
whom no one cared either way, and whom they 
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took care to frighten into promising to do whatever 
he was ordered. A terrible state of things—was it 
not? But, ah me! it was so once upon a time. 
The fifth new boy in Mr. Noel’s house was Charles 
Evson; and with this fifth now boy the devil’s 
agents knew instinctively that they would have a 

great deal of trouble. But they meant to bait their 
hook ya ji carefully, and they did not atall despair. 
Their task was made peculigrly piquant by its very 
difficulty, and by the fact that lie was one in 
whom their declared enemy, Walter Evson, was so 
nearly concerned. They were determined, by fair 
means or foul, to win him over, and make him their 
proselyte, until he became as much a child of sin as 
they were themselyes. But they proceeded to their 
task with the utmost caution, and endeavoured to 
charm Oharlie over to their views by showing him 
great attention, by trying to make things pleasant 
for him, by flattering him with notice, and seeming 
to welcome him cordially as ono of themselves. 
Their dissimulation was profound; at first the new 
boy found be ty quite delightful, and before 
a week was over had caught, as they meant him 
to catch, the spirit of party, and always was ready 
to stick up for the Noelites as the best house in the 
school. So far so good; but this was only the first 
step of initiation into these house mysteries. 

So Master Wilton—Belial junior,” as Henderson 
alwayscalled him—ingratiated himself into Charlie’s 
favour, and tried, not without success, to make 
himself peculiarly agreeable. At first sight, in- 
deed, Charlie felt an inward repulsion to him. He 
did not know why he did, for, so far from there 
being anything obviously repulsive in Wilton’s look 
or manners, there were many who thought him the 
picture of innocence, and considered his manners 
quite a in their politeness and good breed- 
ing. Charlie, therefore, instantly conquered his first 
feeling of dislike as uncharitable and groundless; 
and as Wilten seemed to lay. himself out for his 
friendship, he was oftener with him during the first 
fortnight than with any other boy. It was strange 
to see the two together, so utterly different were 
they in every respect, and so great was the contrast 


of Charlie’s sweet, bright, modest face, with the | 


indescribable dangerous coolness of Wilton’s know- 
ing swile. 

“Took,” said Henderson to Whalley, as he saw 
them together one day in the playground; ‘‘ there 
go Charlie Eyson 0 Wilton, very thick at pre- 
sent.” 

“Vos; I don’t like to seo it. I don’t hear any 
good of that fellow Wilton.” 

“Good! I should rather think not.” 

“Give young Eyson a hint, Flip, will you, that 
Wilton’s not a good friend for him. He looks a 
nice little fellow, and I don’t like to tell him, because 
I don’t know him,” 

“Never fear; Charlie will discover him soon 
enough, as Uriel discovered Satan when he saw him 
descend upon Niphates.” 

“Uriel? Niphates?’ said Whalley, with ludi- 
crous astonishment; ‘‘ here, Power, you're just in 
time to help me to put.a strait-waistcoat on Flip. 
He says that when Wilton lights on the top of 
Niphates, which he will do soon, young Eyson will 
discover that he’s ascamp, What does it all mean ?” 

“It only means that I'lip and I have been read- 


® Tho allusion is to “ Paradise Lost.” 








ing the ‘ Paradise Lost,’” said Power, langhing, 
‘and at present Flip’s mind is a Miltonic con- 
erorstnge & And’ he proceeded to explain to 
Whalley that Uriel had recognised Satan through 
his mask, when, lighting on Niphates, his looks 
became 

* Alion from heaven, with passions foul obscured.” 


“ Seriously, though,” said Henderson, ‘‘ Uriel 
must be asleep, or he wouldn’t let his little brother 
get under Belial’s wings.” 

In fact, Wilton was forced to keep on the mask 
much longer than he had ever meant to do. He 
could find no joint in Charlie’s armour. The boy 
was so thoroughly manly, so simple-hearted, so 
trustful and imnocent, that Wilton could make 
nothing of him. If he tried to indoctrinate Charlie 
into the state of morality among the Noelites, 
either Charlie did not understand him, or else qui 
openly expressed his disapproval and even indigna 
tion; and when, finally, Wilton, quite tired out, 
did throw off the mask, Charlie shook him away 
from him, turned with a sickening sensation from 
the unbared features of vice, and unfeignedly 
loathed the boy who had pretended to be his friend 
—loathed him all the more because he had tried to 
like him, but now saw the snare which was being 
spread in his sight. 

Every now and then during their early inter- 
course Charlie had felt a certain restraint im talk- 
ing to Wilton; he could not be at ease with him, 
though he tried. He caught the gleam of the snake 
through the flowers that only half concealed his 
folds. And Wilton, too, had got very tired of play- 
ing a part. He could not help his real wickedness 
cropping out now and then; yet, whenever it did, 
Charlie started in such a way that even Wilton was 
ashamed; and though generally the shafts of con- 
science glanced off from the panoply of steel and 
ice which cased this boy’s heart, yet during these 
days they once or twice reached the mark, and 
made him smart with long-unwonted anguish. He 
was conscious that he was doing the devil’s work, 
and doing it for very poor wages. He felt now and 
then Charlie’s immense superiority to himself, and, 
in a mood of pity, when, as they were standing one 
day in Mr. Noel’s private room to say a lesson, he 
caught sight of their two selves reflected in the 
looking-glass over the mantelpieco, and realised 
the immense gulf which separated them—a gulf 
not of void chaos and flaming space, but the deeper 
gulf of warped affections and sinful thoughts—he 
had felt a sudden longing to be other than what he 
was, to have Charlie for a true friend, to give up 
trying to make him a bad boy, and to fall at his 
feet and ask his pardon. And when he had 
doggedly failed in his lesson, and got his customary 
bad mark, and customary punishment, and received 
his customary objurgation, that he was getting 
worse and worse, and that his time was utterly 
wasted—and when he saw the master’s face light 
up with a pleased expression as Charlie went cheer- 
fully and faultlessly through his work—a sudden 
ee of penitence seized Wilton, and, once 
out of the room, he left Charlie and ran up the 
stairs to Kenrick’s study, in which he was allowed 
to sit:whenever he liked. No one was there, and 
throwing himself into a chair, Wilton covered his 
face with both hands, and burst into passionate 
tears. 


A long train of thoughts end memories 
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assed through his mind—memories of his own 
cadlong fall to what he was—memories of younger 
and innocent days—memories of a father, now dead, 
who had often set him on his knee, and prayed, 
before all other things, that he might grow up a 
good and truthful boy, and with no stain upon hi 
name. But while memory whispered of past inno- 
cence, conscience told him of present guilt; told 
him that if his father could have foreseen what he 
would become, his heart would haye broken; told 
him, and he knew it, that his name was a proverb 
and a byeword in the school. But the prominent 
and the recurring thought was ever this—“ Is it 
too late to mend? Is the door shut against me?” 
For Wilton remembered how, once before, his mind 
was harrowed by fear and guilt as he had listened 
to Mr. Percival’s parting sermon on that sad text 
—one of the saddest in all the Holy Book—‘ And 
the door was shut.” 
uddenly he was startled violently from his 
reyerie, for the door was shut with a bang, and 
Kenrick, entering, flung himself in a chair, say- 
ing, with a vexed expression of voice, ‘‘ Too late!” 

7 was but a set of verses which Kenrick had 
written for a prize exercise, and which he had just 
sent in too late. He had not lost all ambition, but 
he had no real friend now to inspirit or stimulate 
him, so that he often procrastinated, and was seldom. 
successful with anything. 

But his accidental words fell with awful meaning 
and strange emphasis on poor Wilton’s ear. Wilton 
had never heard of the Bath Kol,* he knew nothing 
of the power that wields the tongue amid the 
chances of destiny; but fear made him supersti- 
tious, and, forgetting his usual dissimulation, he 
looked up at Kenrick aghast, without wiping away 
the traces which unwonted tears-had left upon his 
face. 

“‘ Why, Raven, boy, what’s the matter?” asked 
Kenrick, looking at him with astonishment; ‘‘much 
you care for my having a set of iambics too late.” 

‘Oh, is that all?” asked Wilton, still looking 
frightened. 

“All? Yes; and enough, too, forme. But”— 
stopping suddenly—*‘ why, Raven, what’s the row? 
You’ve been crying, by all that’s odd! Why, I 
didn’t know you’d ever shed a tear since you'd 
been in thecradle. Rayen crying—what a notion! 
Crocodile tears, eh ?” 

Wilton was ashamed to have been caught erying, 
and angry to be laughed at. He was leaving the 
room silently and in a pet, when Kenrick caught 
him, and, ee him, said in a kindlier tone— 

«*« Nonsense, ; don’t mind a little chaff. 
What's happened? Nothing serious, I hope.” 

But Wilton was angry and miserable just then, 
and struggled to get free. He did not venture to 
tell Kenrick what had really been passing through 
his mind. ‘‘ Let me go,” he said, struggling to get 
free. 

‘Oh, go, by all means,” said Kenrick, with his 
pride all on fire in a moment; ‘don’t suppose that 
I want you or care for you:” and he turned his 
back on Wilton, to whom he had never once spoken 
harshly before. 

The current of Wilton’s thoughts was turned ; 
he really loved Kenrick, who was the only person 





* Voice of accidental angury, to which the Jews attached 
great importance. 


for whom he had any regard at all. Besides, Ken- 
rick’s support and fayour were everything to him 
just then, and he stopped irresolutely at the door, 
unwilling to leave him in ji 

“What do you want? Mf seal ‘ou go?” 
asked Kenrick, with his back s ee 

Wilton came back to the window, and humbly - 
took Kenrick’s hand, looking up at him as Bough 
to ask forgiveness. 

_ “ How odd you are to-day, Raven,” said Ken- 
rick, relenting. ‘‘ What were you crying about 
when I came in?” 

‘Well, Pll tell you, Ken. I was thinking how 
much better some fellows are than I am, and 
whether it was too late to begin afresh, and whether 
the door was to me still, when you came in, 
and said, ‘ Too late,’ and banged the door, which I 
took for an answer to.my thoughts,” 

They were the first serious words Kenrick had 
ever heard from Wilton; but he did not choose to 
heed them, and paly ae, after a pause— 

‘‘ Other fellows better than you?. Not a bit of 


it. Less plucky, perhaps; greater hypocrites, cer- 
Snir but you are the jolliest ut them. all, 


And with that silly, silly speech Wilton was re- 
assured ; a gratified smile perched itself upon his 
lips, and his eyes sparkled with delight; nor was 
he soon revisited by any qualms of conscience 

(Zo be continued. ) 
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THE SABBATH. 

THE Sabbath is the loveliest, brightest day in all the week 
to a spiritual mind. These rests refresh the soul in God, 
that finds nothing but turmoil inthe creature. Should not 
this day be welcome to the soul, that sets it free to mind 
its own business, which has other days to attend to the 
business of its servant, the body? And these are a certain 
pledge to it of that expected freedom when it shall enter 
on an eternal Sabbath, and restin Him for ever who is the 
only rest of the soul.—Leighton. 


LET'S TAKE A DRINK, 
** Come in, Joe, and let’s take a drink.” 

*‘Thank ye, Thomas ; can’t afford it,” 

Well, but I'll pay for it.” 

«Oh, I’m not thinking of the money.” . 

** What then?” 

‘*Loss of health and energy; for I tell you what it is, 
Thomas ; I find it up-hill business to work steadily on under 
liquor. It does well enough for’ half an hour, and then I 
get lazy and moody, want more-and become reckless, and 
that’s why I can't afford it ; so here’s home to dinner.” 


GROWING IN GRACE. 
Ir is an excellent life, and it is the proper life of a Chris- 
tian, to be daily outstripping himself, to be spiritually 
wiser, and still more heavenly-minded to-day than yester- 
day ; every day loving the world less and Christ more, and 
gaining every day some further victory over his secret 
corruptions ; having his desires in all temporal things more 
cool and indifferent, and in spiritual things more ardent; 
that miserable lightness of spirit cured, and his heart ren- 





dered ‘more solid and fixed on God, aspiring to more neat 
| communion with him.—-Leighton, 
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Literary Hotices, 


HM.S. “Hamnibal” at Palermo and Naples during the 
Italian Revolution, 1859-1861. With notices of Gari- 
baldi,Francis II., and Victor Emmanuel. By REar- 
Apmirat Sir Ropnry Munpy, K.C,B. mdon : 

Murray. 1863. 

Tux gallant admiral gives us, in his journal, a detailed 
account of transactions which are now become matter 
of history, and which we had to read, almost ad 
nauseam, in the daily papers, during the period in which 
they took place; but Sir R. Mundy’s account is valuable 
as that of an eye-witness, and of a participator in the 
principal of those most stirring events, and is told in a 
quiet, modest tone, which bears on its face the stamp of 
honesty. 

We Toot our interest renewed as we peruse his un- 
varnished narrative; nor is that interest lessened when 
we think of the illustrious man who was chief actor in 
those exciting scenes, and whom many of our readers 
have lately looked upon in our own streets, and wel- 
comed to our:shores with all the enthusiasm he so well 
deserves. 

When the admiral begins his journal, the Italian war 
was over. The decisive battle of Solferino had been 
fought, and Lombardy had been surrendered to the 
Italians, Garibaldi’s guerilla campaign in the north 
was therefore closed, and he was at liberty to direct his 
attention to other ways of freeing his country. 

At that time the revolutionary spirit was so strong in 
the kingdom of the T'wo Sicilies, and the tone of public 
feeling in the larger cities so ominous, that the fleet 
under Sir R, Mundy was ordered to cruise in those 
waters for the protection of British subjects, if such 
should be required. - ; 

The earlier part of the journal is taken up with an 
account of the visits paid by the fleet to various ports 
and roadsteads in Sicily; of the enthusiastic welcome of 
the inhabitants, who looked ye the presence of the 
British as a sign of our sympathy with the cause of free- 
dom, and as affording a hope of our assistance in the 
threatening struggle; and of the unfriendly jealousy of 
the Bourbon officials. But the principal interest begins 
with the arrival of the fleet at Palermo, the landing of 
Garibaldi at Marsala, and his triumphant march upon 
the capital. 

The volunteers, with Garibaldi at their head, left 
Marsala on the 12th of May, 1860, and on the 15th met 
the advanced division of the royal army at Calatafimi. 
The following account is from an eye-witness :— 


The Neapolitans, about four thousand strong, under 
General Laudi, held a strong position on a mountain, 
having the town of Calatafimi in their rear. 

Garibaldi’s force consisted of the men who had landed 
from the steamers, six hundred who had joined him 
from Castel Vetrano, seven hundred from ‘Trapani, under 
Coppola, and three hundred who went with him from 
Marsala. Other small bands of armed ts joined him 
from every village, swelling this mixed host to six or seven 
thousand men. Garibaldi advanced from the town of 
Salemi, and disposed of his men in the following order :— 
The Piedmontese were placed on the right flank of the 
enemy, with orders on no account to return their fire; 
Coppola, with his force, on the left flank, and the remainder 
in front. 

The Neapolitans their attack on the Piedmontese, 
who fell in large numbers, as if killed, though, in reality, 
steadily advancing on their bellies up the side of the hill. 
When ‘close enough, they sprang to their feet, delivered 
one volley, and charged home with the bayonet. Thoseon 
the other side, under Coppola, had also gained the summit, 
and the united efforts of the two parties drove the Neapo- 
litans pell-mell down the hill, in which descent they lost a 
great taany men, They, however, tock up another position, 





but were driven from this also, with the loss of one gun. 
At one time they reversed their muskets, putting the 
tmuzzles into the ground, and demanded quarter ; but their 
neral succe in shaming them out of it. The con- 
ict ended by the royal troops seeking shelter in Calata- 
fimi, and the insurgents sleeping on the ground last occu- 
pied by their enemy. 

On the following day the Neapolitans fell back on 
Alcamo, and Garibaldi passed through Catalafimi in chase. 

From Aleamo the retreat was continued to Partenico, 

And here the excesses of the royal troops are spoken of as 
horrible. Forty houses were burnt down, and women and 
children murdered, without other motive than revenge and 
robbery. It was said that the soldiers carried small bottles 
filled with combustible matter, which they ignited and- 
threw into the houses en passant. They, however, paid 
dearly for these atrocities, as the inhabitants, finding 
nothing would stop them, roused themselves, and, making 
a sudden attack, killed thirty soldiers, and took several 
prisoners.—Page 86. 
_ We have made this long extract from the admiral’s 
journal, not so much with the view of showing the 
bravery and the dash of the volunteers, as of giving an 
instance of the conduct of the royal troops. Certainly 
few fight well in a bad cause; but the admiral seems to 
think that the failure of the king’s army was due, not 
so much to the cowardice of the men as the miserable 
inefficiency of the officers, We cannot say much for 
the bravery of the men in this batile; putting the 
muzzles of their muskets into the ground does not 
come up to our English notions of ‘bravery; but we 
must say for them, that on an after occasion, when they 
were well led, they fought well. The cruelties per- 
petrated during the retreat were of a character with 
their usual conduct in the war. Cowardice, cruelty, 
and treachery generally go together; and nothing can 
excuse the conduct of the Neapolitans on several occa- 
sions during this war. For instance, during a declared 
armistice they treavherously seized on a position close 
to the Garibaldian barricades in Palermo. On another 
occasion, while the white flag was flying, and Garibaldi 
was waiting for two of their own officers, to accompany 
them on board the English admiral’s ship, several rifle 
shots were fired at him; a bad aim alone saved the 
chief’s life. The Austrian commodore, too, who had 
taken no part in the conflict, but had maintained the 
strictest neutrality, while passing in his boat near a 
Neapolitan picket, was fired upon, and the firing con- 
tinued until he was out of range. Nothing saved them 
from an Austrian broadside in return, but the wise per- 
suasion of Sir R. Mundy, 

Of the cruel and useless bombardment of Palermo 
we need say nothing. It is matter of history, and has 
met with the deserved execration of all civilised nations. 
Nothing but the late useless and most cruel bombard- 
ment of Sonderborg can equal it in atrocity; though 
we must say in extenuation of the act of the Neapolitans, 
that they did give that notice of the bombardment 
which if given by the Prussians would have saved many 
lives, And again we must, in justice, reserve from the 
general infamy which attaches to those who so zealously 
and skilfully poured their broadsides into an unarmed 
town, the name of Captain Cossovich, of the Neapolitan 
navy, who, during the bombardment, abstained from 
firing upon the houses, but turned his guns on an en- 
campment of the enemy, which had been fixed at a short 
distance from the walls, 

Let us also remind our readers, that all that could be 
done by a neutral, without infringing the laws of a 
strict neutrality, was done by the English admiral to 
save the city; and though he failed, yet his well-meant 
efforts deserve all the thanks they met with from the 
grateful Sicilians. 

The first interview of English officers with Garibaldi 
is worth recording, The account was given to the admiral 
by Tdentenant Wilmot, who, with tro other officers, had 
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made an excursion to.a village not far from Palermo, 
and whither, to their great surprise, they heard the 
great national chieftain had just come from Parco. 


The general, on hearing that three English officers were 
driving through the village, sent one of his attendants 
with a message requesting them to visit his head-quarters. 
They accepted the invitation, and the following was the 
account which was given to me of the interview :— 

Garibaldi was standing in the middle of a large en- 
closure, amidst a group of fifteen or twenty followers, who 
were clothed in grey trousers and red flannel shirts; the 
chief being himself in a similar costume. His principal 
companions at the moment were his eldest son Menotti, a 
stout and tall youth of nineteen, with his arm in a sling 
from a recent severe wound; Colonel Carini, a Sicilian ; 
Colonels Turr, Talecki, and Tukuri, Hungarians ; and the 
priest Panteleo, who, cross in hand, had fought bravely at 
Calatafimi. The soldiers around were mere boys of fifteen 
to eighteen years of age, who seemed to look with delight 
at the English uniforms. 

Garibaldi, having invited the officers to be seated, and to 
partake of some strawberries fresh from the bed, alluded 
to the beautiful effect produced by the royal salutes from 
all the ships of war, in honour of Her Majesty’s birthday, 
two days ago, and which he had witnessed from the heights 
of Piana dei Greci. He spoke of his friendship and 
respect for the English people as a nation, and of his 
hope that before long he should make the acquaintance of 
the English admiral. He then moved to his tent, which 
was composed of a worn-out old blanket, supported on 
pikes, before which a child, under the name of a sentry, 
was pacing to keep off the crowd. 

La Masa, the chief of the sqguadre of the Miselmeri dis- 
trict, was also on the mountain with three or four thousand 
men, armed with old flint muskets, spears, scythes, and 
rusty cutlasses. They were told off in companies, with 
innumerable tricoloured flags, green, white, and red, dis- 
played round their camp; and were furnished with a host 
of musicians to incite them to martial deeds.—Page 107. 


This body of men formed the advanced post of the 
liberating army. The next morning the contest began, 
which ended in the defeat of the royal troops and their 
withdrawal from Palermo, 

We must now transfer the scene to Naples, on which, 
after the reduction of Sicily, the Garibaldian army was 
advancing, beating back in detail the troops sent to op- 
pose their progress, 

The admiral thus describes his first interview with 
King Francis II. :— 

We were dressed in full uniform, and were ushered into 
the throne room by the master of the ceremonies. 

In a quarter of an hour the king entered, surrounded by 
his ministers. His Majesty was dressed in a close-fitting 
mnilitary coat, with a single large star, of great brilliancy, 
on his left breast. He seemed to be a well-knit, rather tall 
young man, with dark hair, very closely cut, and a bronze, 
olive complexion. . . . . The king, who stood with 
both hands deeply ensconced in the ample side-peckets of 
the peg-top trousers of the period, then asked several 
questions in rapid succession. Was the ‘‘ Hannibal” con- 
sidered a handsome ship? had she any rifle guns on board ? 

+ + + + Having given His Majesty to understand that 
there were no rifle guns in the English ships, .. . 

a dead silence cena 

This was painful to every one. It had lasted several 
minutes, when Mr. Elliot came to my relief by mentioning 
to the king that I was desirous of the hoxour of presenting 
the-captains and officers of the squadron to His Majesty. 
—Pp. 202—204. : 


We will not weary our readers with more of this 
dreary scene ; sufficient, we should imagine, to deter 
any from too boldly seeking an audience with Neapolitan 
royalty. 

It is ungenerous to speak Harshly of a fallen man, but 
we cannot help feeling sorry that the king did not seize 
the opportunity offered at Naples of retrieving, if not 
his fortunes, at least his fallen name, We could forgive, 
in some degree, the cruelties and injustice of his reign, 





if he had shown a bold front in the face of danger, and 
imperilled his person in defence of his throne. His 
departure from Naples—not to lead his troops against 
Garibaldi, but to seek safety at Gaeta—was a fatal error, 
and lost him an opportunity of making himself a name 
never to be forgotten in history. His army had fought, 
and would have fought, gallantly for his house and 
dynasty. If his officers forsook his fallen fortunes, his 
men did not. At the evacuation of Naples, as the 
troops. marched out, the admiral tells us, “every oppor- 
tunity was given for desertion from their ranks to the 
army of the Revolution, but few availed themselves of 
it. There was a sullen determination and defiance in 
the look and bearing of the men, which gave no evidence 
of sympathy with the cause of the Dictator.”—Page 245, 

On the entry of Garibaldi into Naples, where, b7- 
the-by, his little triumphant speech, when he met Sir 
R. Mundy, may be recorded and forgiven—* TI told you, 
admiral, when we parted at Palermo, that we should 
meet again at Naples ”—we can well imagine the state 
of mind of the people :— 


No words can express the frantic joy of the people or th« 
madness of thescene. Hundreds of the best-looking young 
women that could be mustered, many .of them of respect- 
able family, and others perhaps not the most discreet, 
were dressed in the costumes of ancient days, when excess 
of drapery was not required, and, formed in voluptuous 
tableaux and mounted on triumphal cars, were drawn in 
state along the great thoroughfares of the Toledo and Largo 
Castello. Men, boys, and girls were also in requisition, in 
every imaginable garment, armed with swords, spears, and 
flambeaux; and following in this train were the very dregs 
of the population, denouncing with hideous yells the hated 
rule of the Bourbon, and forcing every one to join in the 
ery of ‘‘ Evviva Garibaldi!” 

We think we cannot close our notice of the gallant 
admiral’s book with words of better omen than these 
just written ; and though now the great liberator’s work 
seems ended for a time, yet we fancy it is only for a 
time, and that ere long, amid the strange events and the 
still stranger political combinations of Europe, oppor- 
tunity will be offered for the work of Italian freedom to 
be renewed, and shouting crowds will perhaps welcome 
the liberator to a more famous city than Naples, 


The Steady Aim: a Book of Examples and Encourage- 
ments from Modern Biography. By W.11. DAVENPORT 
Apams, James Hogg and Sons. 

Ts is one of that class of books which has recently 

become so popular with boys. There is nothing parti- 

cularly new or original in the selection of the biogra- 
phies, but they seem to have been compiled and written 
with much care, and will be duly appreciated, especially 
by the schoolboy class ef readers, for whom they are well 
suited. 
° 
Heroines of the Household. James Hogg and Sons. 

Tus volume contains well-written and interesting re- 

cords of some of the noblest specimens of Christian 

womanhood. The illustrations are exceedingly good, 
and the work cannot fail to become very popular, espe- 
cially with girls, 
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Se se cas Cole od ete 
In the. next. Number (No..188) of “ Tae Quiver,” will be 
commenced a new ant interesting Tale, entitled. ‘ MARK 
WAKREN,” Ja No. 139 there will.appear the first of a series 
of papers on.‘ ANIMAL) Lire: In. Lonpos,”. and the -first 
portion of @ HisToRY OF THE Ris, PROGRESS, AND SUGCESS 
or RaaGED ScHootLs. 


NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALB OF SHELE-SACRIFICH. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
AUTHOR, OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD 
WORK,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETc. 
—— 
CHAPTER XCIII. 
& WEDDING AT HORNSEY CHURCH. 

Fro having accepted Sir Edward Starling, there was no 
good reason apparent why they should ‘not be married 
without delay. : 

After much discussion it was decided that the wedding 
should “take Fc at Hornsey Church on the second 
Tuesday of May. 

And when that second Tuesday in May arrived, it was 
as blithé, glad, balmy a day as May month ever had. 

Shortly before twelve there was a great crush of car- 
riages in the lane that runs round Hornsey churehyard. 

Tt was ten minutes to twelve, when there was a move- 
ment discernible in the crowd of carriages. A signal 
had been given from the church doer that the ceremony 
would. soon. be over, and the bride’s carriage must be 
brought up before the gate. 

Whereupon the light C-spring brougham and grey 
ponies, which Sir Edward Starling had presented to Flo 
on the previous day, drove up to the gate; and as 
the white ponies rose against the curb, and caracoled 
before the gateway, a tremor of sympathetic restlessness 
and excitement ran through the assembly of equipages. 

Such was the state of affairs outside the church, when 
a gentleman walked before the heads of the mettlesome 
white ponies, passed through the churchyard gate, 
walked up the path, and entered the church. 

He was a well-looking, whisker-wearing, bearded, and 
strongly-builf young man. His eyes were blue, and 
his long locks were of the lightest brown, Foreign suns 
had tanned his once delicate complexion, and there was 
in his open, pleasant countenance an expression of sur- 

rise, 

. He seemed to be a pedestrian who had escaped from 
the close streets of London, and had wandered to the 
Northern suburb of the city in search of country scenery, 
His dress was the morning dress of a gentleman, but the 
dust on his boots and trousers, together with certain 
details of his costume, satisfied the loungers in the 
churchyard that he was not on? of the wedding guests. 

At the church door a verger stopped this young man, 
saying, * The church is quite full, sir, and it will be over 
in‘a minnte.’ You had better keep outside. I really 
have room for no more. ‘You must keep outside, I am 
acting under orders. I tell you, they will all be out in 
a minute.” 

“T am going in, I tell you,” replied the young man, 
fiercely, putting five shillings into the verger’s hand. 

A verger has difficulty in contending with a fierce 
young man who, instead of swearing at him, gives him 
five shillings. 

The verger drew back. 

The young man entered the crowded church, and 
worked ‘his way into the nearest corner of the narrow 
edifice, just as the minister was giving bis benediction to 
the newly married couple, 











He’ stood ‘in that corner whilst the most important 
personages of the wedding party signed their names 
in the register, whilst the bell in the tower clanged 
forth * joyous” peals, whilst a murmur of “excitement 
rose from the gaily-attired congregation.” He ‘stood 
in’ that corner and saw the bridegroom ‘lead 'the 
bride down the church, saw him’ look into her face 
with exultation and pride, saw her sudden blush as: she 
answered his. glanes, and then said, in a whisper, just 
audible to the listener in the corner, “ Oh, Edward, the 
bells! the bells!” He saw John ‘Harrison. Newbolt 
walk by, witha lady on his arm, and heard him say in 
his old boisterous way, “ And now for the Clock House, 
to drink Lady Starling’s health !” 

By degrees the party left the church. 

Amongst the last to leave was Ida, who had ordered 
her phaeton to draw up before the gate when all the 
other guests should have found their carriages. As the 
assembly was leaving the church, she stood in a cor- 
responding corner to the nook oceupied by the dusty 
pedestrian—on the other side of the door—and as they 
each stood looking towards the faces of the couples who 
passed through the door in slow procession, their eyes met. 

The young’man made no movement of surprise, for he 
had recognised Ida before she saw him. 

But she turned pale, trembled, and for an instant fell 
against a pew wall. 

The young man feared that she would faint. 

But quickly she recovered herself, and stood watching 
him, anguish as well as surprise being visible in her 
handsome face. 

When the last of the guests had left the church, the 
multitude of ordinary spectators, either not seeing Ida, or 
net recognising her as one ef the party, rushed forward, 
and in their ess to seo “the quality ” drive off in 
their carriages so effectually blocked the door for a couple 
of minutes, thateven if Ida had wished to quit the church 
she could not have done so. 

Seeing the opportunity thus afforded her of holding un- 
observed intercourse with the young pedestrian, she 
beckoned to him. 

Ere twenty seconds had passed, he was by her side. 

You here? and alive ?” Ida said, in a whisper. 

“Yes, you seo me. Iam not dead yet!” 

“We cannot talk here. Come and see me. Will you 
come to the ‘Clock House? ’” 

If you wish me, Miss Newbolt, I will.. Order me, and 
I will meet you in the garden, near the fountain and the 
fish-tank.” 

These words were meant loyally, and Ida put the right 
interpretation upon them. 

“Thank you. Meet me there to-morrow afternoon at 
five o’clock.” 

“T will be there.” 

“And now go away. Indeed, you may not let Flo 
see you.” 

* Why not ?” 

“ Because,” answered Ida, putting her lips to Edward 
Smith’s ear, and speaking in a whisper, “ she is fuithful to 
you~she loves you.” 

“Thank heaven!’? was Edward’s answer— “thank 
heaven! Though she can never be mine, life is still 
worth living for!” 

*‘Bdward!” rejoined Ida, cautiously, “I must go. 
See, my carriage is at the door, and my servants are 
watching us. Mind, to-morrow, near the tank, at five- 
o’cloek.” 


CHAPTER XCIV. 
EDWAED’S POSITION. 
Tue reader shall not be delayed with a statement of all 
the events of Edward’s life between the night on which 
Rupert left him for dead in Pigsty Gully and his re. 
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appearance in Hornsey Church, but it is. necessary to 
recount, ina few words, certain facts relating to that 
portion of his career. : 

When Nat Savage and Elihu Pike foundhim in the 
deserted Gully, he was.in a fainting-fit consequent on in- 
ternal hemorrhage. Medical men who have attended 
patients smitten with Australian dysentery ean certify 
that collapse, consequent upon internal hemorrhage, is by 
no means an unusual feature of that malady,and that the 
fainting-fit induced by that cause is attended by all the 
signs of death. The heart ceases to act, the limbs are icy- 
cold, the body motionless, and the countenance pervaded 
by the calm of recent death, Very frequently the 
fainting-fit is the vestibule to,endless sleep ; but in eases 
where the patient has strong powers of endurance/he re- 
covers animation after timely and liberal exhibition of 
stimulants, 

Nat Savage took charge of Edward when it was. still 
possible to restore life to the apparently inanimate form, 

By. strong doses of brandy and steady friction, the 
surgeon and his companion brought. the artist from the 
jaws of death. 

The next morning the patient was alive. 

Six days later he had been removed to the store of 
“ Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy,”.in Bendigo Back Lane. 

The change of locality did more for his recovery than 
medicines could have achieved ; and before he had been 
ten days the guest ofthe Back Lane firm. he was.conva- 
lescent, 

To his inquiries about Rupert, Nat. Savage gave at 
first guarded replies. Edward spoke of his*friend by 
the title of brother, and moreover spoke of him with 
such pathetic outbursts of affection, that the rough sur- 
geon lacked the.courage to tell him what a scoundrel his 
brother was. The savage had a tender heart; and when 
by his questions he had fully satisfied .himself that 
Edward was no partner in Rupert’s .guilt—moreover, 
that he was altogether ignorant of it, and in truth 
regarded his brother with admiration as well ‘as love— 
the honest fellow, whose rudeness and hardness were 
only on the surface, held Kis tongue about 'the: butterfly- 
barrister’s conduct to Kitty Kent, and enjoined his 
partners, Messrs. Schroeder and Pike, not to wound their 
guest’s feelings by proving to him his brother’s rascality. 

After a month’s sojourn at the store in Bendigo Back 
Lane, Edward, without having learnt that Rupert was 
a& married man, without having even. heard of the 
existence of little Kitty Kent, left the diggings and 
returned to Melbourne with ten sovereigns in his pocket, 
pressed upon him asa loan by blunt Nat Savage. 

At Melbourne he took up his quarters at the house of 
Mrs. Gray, in Marlborough Street, Swanston Street, and 
aseertained from that excellent lady that Rupert had 
really believed him dead when he left him in Pigsty Gully, 
and also that Rupert, having by rare luck at billiards in 
the Rotunda won a considerable sum of money, had re- 
turnedto England. The result of Mrs, Gray’scommuni- 
cations to Edward was his conviction that Rupert had not 
deserted him so long as there was an appearance.of life 
in his body. It was true that Rupert, believing him to 
be dead, had left him unburied: but Edward, always 
ready to regard the'conduet of other men charitably, 
and especially desirous to think well of his brother, con- 
structed apologies for, the desertion, apologies which 
made it seem the act of a terrified and weak, but not of 
an absolutely heartless man. He felt certain that the 
unexpected arrival of Nat Savage and Elihu Pike in the 
Gully had been the cause of Rupert’s precipitate retreat. 
He excused the cowardice of Rupert’s flight from his 
enemy, by recalling how utterly exhausted his physical 
energies were at the time, in consequence of the labour 
and priyations of many preceding weeks. Healso found 
excuses for Rupert, by supposing that the:sight of his 
brother's lifeless form had helped to unman him; and 
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by attributing to him. horror at the.thought of being 
ag a savage contest—on the same spot, where his 
brother had a few minutes before breathed his last. | 

Having taken up his abode'in Marlborough Street, 
Swanston Street, Edward: worked: industriously ‘as a 
portrait-painter ‘and art-instructor: until ‘the middle of 
the following November, whenhaving defrayed. the 
cost of living, repaid Nat Savage his loan often sove- 
reigns, and saved nearly £100 from his earnings—he 
said farewell to the.Gray family, and took.his passage in 
a first-class vessel for England.‘ 

It should be observed that his departure from Australia 
was made a few days before the mails brought to Mel- 
bourne the ‘papers ‘which announced: the:deaths of his 
cousin and grandfather, and the papers, of somewhat 
later dates, which requested the creditors of the late 
Rupert Smith, Esquire, to send in their claims on the 
estate of that deceased gentleman. 

The voyage was tedious and perilous. 

Edward reached: England on the 5th day of May, 1855. 
After his arrival in London,-one of his first.walks was to 
Hornsey ; and on the occasion of that’ walk he came to 
the church of that parish in time to witness the 
conclusion of Flo’s. wedding ceremonial. 

‘When he came to the church-he had. not heard of her 
engagement. And when he saw Rupert: lead her in 
triumph from the altar, he had still to learn that his 
grantfather and cousin were dead; that. he was in a 
position to claim the estate and title of the Gamlinghay 
Starlings; and that his illegitimate brother had de- 
frauded him of his birthright. 


CHAPTER XCV 

EDWARD SEES THE FULFILMENT OF HIS DREAM. 
Dozs the reader remember, Bdward’s dream — that 
dream which he recounted to.Rupert in 1847, when they 
had sat together in the artist’s studio, through midnight 
into the quiet hours of early morning ! 

Let it be recalled. 

“This. morning, Rupert,” Edward said, “nay, not 
this morning (for. we are already in a new day), but last 
morning, at about this hour, I had a strange vision. I 
thought that I was strolling under the trees of a nobly- 
wooded park, and that I strolled on till I came to the great 
hall in the midst of the demesne. There were around the 
mansion bowers and. gardens, spacious and beautifully 
kept. It seemed to me that I was in the pleasure-grounds 
of Gamlinghay Court; and as I stood under the black 
canopy of an ancient cedar, I saw Florence walking 
with her husband, the representative of my family. 


Informed for the first time of most important facts con- 
nected with my own history, as is often the case in 
dreams, I suddenly became aware that my cousin was 
dead, and that. an impostor, claiming to be myself—ay, 
and having made good his claim, had deprived me of 
my birthright, and acquired the rank and wealth which 
I sinfully desired to arrive at through my cousin’s 
death. I dreamt that, having gained my rightful title 
and estate, he had sought. Fiorence’s love and won it; 
that she had married him; that I loved her, as Ido now; 
and that I could not prove my title to my ancestor's 
lands and hereditary honour without at the same time 
holding her up to; ignominious compassion as the wile 
of a knave, a rogue, a felon.” 

Marvellously this dream, dreamt in 1847, been 
fulfilled ! 

And as he now, in 1855, contemplated its hideous ful- 
filment, he heard again the awful. voice, which had 
spoken to him in the past, saying, “You are about, to 
enter on a long course of self-sacrifice. You, ane, ROW, 
going to sacrifice your purely personal degi a 
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of duty. The time “will come when 
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your personal desires to love. Be steadfast to your 
purpose., Nearly all men are capable of self-sacrifice for 
a brief period. Tau pees begin great.works of self- 
sacrifice; few complete them. Be brave. You are now 
about to sacrifice yourself to duty. One day you will 
be called upon to sacrifice yourself to love.” — 

Edward remembered those words. 

He saw also the sacrifice which love demanded of him; 
and he resolved to make it, 


CHAPTER: XCVL 
THE SACRIFICE DEMANDED BY LOVE. 


At the appointed hour he met Ida in the garden of 
the Clock House. 

There is no need to recount the minor details of the 
conversation that ensued. 

He heard from her the chief events of her sister’s 
life, from the fime when she had fled from the spectacle 
of dts humiliation, and her father’s self-humiliating wrath, 
He learnt with what fidelity she had preserved her affec- 
tion. for him through sickness and despair, and the tedious 
monotony of aimless existence. . He was told how, when 
she had finally relinquished all hope of becoming his 
wife, she had resolved to go husbandless to the grave; 
how, after long years, throughout which he had given her 
no sign of his existence, she had received intelligence of 
his death from Rupert’s lips, and had conceived affection 
for his old friend, who had, succeeded to the wealth and 
rank of his honourable family; how, though she had 
married Sir Edward Starling, feeling confidence in her 
ability to make him a true and loving wife, she was knit 
te her husband less by pure love of him than by old love 
for that husband’s friend. “He reminded her of you by 
his looks and words; the tone of his voice and the gene- 
rosity of his life,” Ida observed, earnestly. .“ They say 
when two friends live much together, the weaker 
gradually grows like the stronger. Strangely has this 
been the case with youtwo. In face, and form, and style, 
and tongue, he resembles i In appearance he is 
just what-eight years sinee I should have imagined eight 

ears of life would make you. Even his name ‘ Edward’ 

elped to make her love him. I am sure he is a good 
and honeurable man. His first act on acquiring his 
property was to pay off his father’s debts — which 
amounted to a very large sum of money. Yes, he is. an 
honourable man (it is true he has told her an untruth ; 
but men, honourable men, will stoop to any meanness to 
win the woman whom they love); and Flo will still be 
a happy and useful woman—if—if——” 

“Go on, dear Miss Newbolt,” said Edward, encou- 
ragingly ; “ T-am listening.” 

“Edward,” she answered, passionately, “she must not 
see you! She must not know that you are alive! You 
must sacrifice yourself; you must work and live under 
another name; you must save her from the wretched- 
ness which wae? flow to her from the knowledge that 
you are still alive! Her happiness is in your hands!” 

Such facts did Edward learn from Ida; and in this 
strain of earnest entreaty did she address him. 

‘And how did he respond ? 

He explained to her that Rupert. really believed him 
to be dead; that with unremitting care and noblest self- 
devotion Sir Edward Starling had nursed him, yntil it 
seemed that life had left him. He palliated the false- 
hood of which Flo’s husband had been guilty, by im- 
pressing on Ida that the falsehood had been told for the 
sake of making Flo happier. He implored her to think , 
well of Sit Baward Starling, and assured her that he | 
would do his utmost to preserve Lady Starling in igno- | 
rance of his existence, y | 

He said no word to Ida of his relationship to Tapes 
of his right: to the name and title and wealth of Flo's 





husband, of his resolution to forego that right—for her 


sake. 

One part'of the heroic task demanded of him by love 
‘was to keep the grandeur and beauty of his self-sacrifice 
concealéd even from Ida’s knowledga. 

He was to sacrifice himself, without a single admiring 
witness of his “glorious ‘self-denial to applaud and 


strengthen him. 

“ Dear Miss Newbolt,” the young man said, “I shall 
return to my profession, and when I have settled myself 
in a modest home, under the disguise of a new name, I 
will invite you to call ‘on mie” occasionally, and tell me 
about your sister’s happiness. You will: give me that 
much of consolation ? ” 

‘Indeed, we must be friends—dearer and ‘closer: than 
ever we were.” 

“You must make me another promise.” 

“T make it, whatever you may ask.” 

“You must not let any person—you must not even 
let Sir Edward Starling know, that’ I am not dead yet. 
Do you promise’? ” 

Ida put her hand in tho artisi’s right hand, and 
answered, “I promise.” 


CHAPTER XCVII. 
&UB EDWARD STARLING I3 DISAGREEABLY SURPRISED. 


Str Epwarp and Lady Starling passed their honey- 
moon in Devonshire, returning to London at-the end of 
the first month. of their wedded life, to see the close of 
the London season, before they went into Hampshire 
for the summer and early ‘autumn. 

They had decided to occupy rooms at a private hotel 
in Mayfair during their brief sojourn'in town ; and on 
the evening of their arrival at the hotel Sir Edward 
Starling received the following letter, marked private. 


11, Great Marlborough Street. 
Rurert,—Come to me at this address early to-morrow 
morning. 

You have done me grievous, cruel wrong; but I forgive you, 
in memory of my old love and your goodness to me. 

You have been guilty of crime against man, and sin against 
God. May no human avenger ever punish you for your mis- 
deed! And may God pardon your offences against his laws! 
From me you shall meet with consideration. In Heaven’s 
hame do not let your wife know that I am still alive. Come to 
me—understanding that my one object in life is to secure her 
iness. I do not write this letter in my usual hand, fearing 
it may meet her eye. I do not sign it for the same 


ha) 
that 


reason. 
? 


* * * *% * 


The tenour of this startling and terrible epistle as- 
sured Rupert that, though his brother was still alive, he 
would not demand restitution. Itsatisfied himalso that 
Nat Savage had not communicated to Edward the story 
of Kitty Keut’s wrongs, 

He was, therefore, even in his first fever of agitation, 
surprise, and confusion, not’ without hope for the 
future. 

The brothers met at Ndward’s lodgings in Great 
Marlborough Street. 

From his brother’s lips Rupert received no adequate 
reproach. 

After they had joined hands, ‘Edward’s first words 
were: “Say nothing of the wrong which you have done; 
Tam prepared to endure it, I will not speak of your 
sin against your own better self; that’ is an affair be- 
tween you and God. This is, I hope, the last time of 
our meeting in this world; and during our interview I 
wish to hear no mean words—to speak no bitter ones. 
I do not want our thanks or your praise; Ino longer 
care for your opinion; My sole aim is to secure Fio’s 
happiness. “f I can save her from shame and |-:fe-lon; 
anguish, no sacrifice will be too great for me. 
must be the guardian of her happiness in one thi... 
On one point F insist,” 
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There was a strange sternness in the artist’s manner; 
though he was resolved to be gentle as well.as, generous. 

“The title-deeds of Gamlin «s must be delivered 
into my keeping,” continu dward,.in reply to 
Rupert's inquiry for the condition on which he insisted, 
“together with all the funded money you have in your 
hands, with the exception of five thousand pounds, 
which you. may retain... LI know what your: course has 
been with regard to my dear father’s debts; in that 
respect you behaved not dishonourably, You know me 
too well to think that I want any of my money to spend 
on my own pleasures; but it is my duty to see that the 
capital of the Starling property is not squandered, 
Every year the income from the funded money shall be 
paid to your agent; the capital I will take care of for 
your wife, and her children. . For the rest, use my title 
and wealth! May you enjoy them! . And, for her sake, 
may you be happy!” 

The interview was not seon at an end; but, by a strong 
effort, Edward confined the conversation altogether to 
the consideration of plans having for their object :— 

1. The preservation of the Gamlinghay; property, so 
that Lady Starling might be made happy by it. 

2. The protection of Lady Starling from a discovery 
of her husband’s stupendous fraud. 

8. The protection of Lady Starling from a discovery 
that Edward was still alive. 

When every point of the proposed arrangements had 
been carefully considered, Edward said, sadly, but with 
no decrease of sternness, “ And now, Rupert, we part; 
—not as enemies (I will not be the. enemy of Flo’s 


husband)—not as friends (for under no circumstances | i 


can our old affection revive)—not as brothers—for, 

though you are my father’s son, ee I re- 

solved to speak no bitter words. . Farewell! We must 

write te each other occasionally; but I trust we shall 
never again meet face to face.” 

Whereupon the two brothers parted. 

* * * # * * + 


CHAPTER XCVIII. 

MADAME CATHERINE. 
In the London season of 1859 a certain equipage and 
its owner attracted much attention in Hyde Park. The 
equipage consisted of an elegant and very lightly built 
Albert phaeton ; a pair of small but exquisitely formed 
black ponies, brilliant in coat, resplendent in harness ; 
and a handsome boy-servant, partly tiger, partly coach- 
man, partly groom. 

Its notoriety was due less to its own merits, than 
to the piquant beanty of its owner, who was a little, 
bright, vivacious woman — tawny in. complexion, :and 
delicately ‘rounded in chin, and cheek, and brow, and 
every facial line. She was beautifully shaped in bust, 
and hand, and foot: at least, those who eyed her, as 
she dashed by at the full!trot ofher ponies, main- 
tained that rare beauty belonged to the gloved hands 
in which she held -her toy-whip.and white reins, to the 
contour of the muslin: and silk folds of her bodice and 
mantle, and to the ‘tiny feet which; she permitted to 
peep out from beneath the skirt of her robe, Possess- 
ing a pair of superb black eyes, which never rested from 
their benevolent work of distributing light on all sides, 
the lady with the black ponies created a sensation when- 
ever she drove through the Park. 

The season of 1859 extracted much fun and excite- 
ment from this piquant brunette, who was seen only in 
the Park {so said the men), was never visible at ball, or 
theatre (of that the ladies were sure), and whose name 
no man in town could tell. Who on earth was she? 
Where did she live?. From what street or square did 
the ponies start when they set out for the Park? Whither 
did they go when they left “the Ladies’ Mile?” Had 





she property ? “Was she unidér twénty ?’ "Was She more 
than thirty? ‘Was she married? © If yes, wherd ‘was 
her husband? ‘Was she ‘unmarried? _ Did ‘she ‘live 
one? Did she live anywhtre? ‘Such’ a marvellous 
ittle creature had never, within ‘the: memory ‘of man 
appeared in the Park before t ‘The ‘iaystery about her 
gave talk and laughter to half thé ‘dinner tables in 
mdon. Newspaper articles whetted ‘the curidsity’ of 
the town—describing the charms of thé unknown beauty, 
ridiculing the admiration lavished upon those charms by 
men with wives, and boys without beards, and darkly 
intimating that if the “private ‘life of “ the Unknown ” 
were laid it, would prove not,very creditable either to 
society or human nature. ; 
Perhaps ‘the ‘moralists' would’ have been less “violént 
had they known these facts: that “the Unknown ” was 
Madame Cathetitie herself’ ‘that, besides being the most 
fashionable milliner of her day, Madame Catherine was} 
in respect of benevolence and liberality to her workpéople, 
a person who iiisht be ‘held up’as an’ example ‘to ‘al 
employers of labour ; and that the ladies of good society, 
whose freedom in’ talking about “the Unknown” was 
so vehemently reprehended, not only were familiar with 
Madame Catherine's history, but in many cases were in 
the number of her ‘patronesses. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 
A BECOGNITION IN HYDE: PARK, 
One bright day in June, 1859, Madame Catherine was 
displaying her pretty equipage and her still prettier’ self 
in Hyde’ Park, when an event took place that had great 
influence on her subsequent ‘career; 

As she drove to and fro, she received many smiles and 
bows from ‘ladies in ‘“ the Ring ” or from dandies on the 
lounging path.’ But these’demonstrations of her mascu- 
line admirers never élicited any mse beyond a merry 
glint of the dark eyes, and as ae ga smile, 

One’ man alone—dof the many® hundred mounted 
cavaliers' and’ gaily-attired pedestrians ‘who ‘daily ‘fre- 
quented the parks—didshe honour with more marked 
attention; and that lucky, envied, and strangely-pre- 
ferred man was the white-faced; crafty, prying equestrian 
who, throughout the town—in the City and at the West 
End, in clubs and ‘theattes—was. known by ‘every one 
familiar with London life as Shylock Gandle, 

On the bright June afternoon to which ‘the’ reader's 
attention is directed, as Mr. Jabez Gandle; mounted:on 
a long-legged, rakish ‘chestnut-mare, and followed by’ a 
groom on a'stout roan horse, turhed into “the'Row,” he 
saw Madame Catherine's Lo Pare in “ the Ring.” 
He'saw more also. He beheld Madame. Catherine 
waving her dainty parasol-whip, and bowing to him. 

The * swells” who were leaning ‘against’. the rails of 
“the Row” observed Madame Catherine’s signal, and 
smiled at the burlesque of courtly delight with which 
Shylock Gandle responded to her r ition—turning 
ah mare’s head, and riding hat in’ hand up to the lady’s 

eton. 
Be How long have you been here?” inquired Mr. 
Gandle, his right eye surveying Madame Catherine’s 
face, and his left measuring the tips of her tiny feet. 

« Half an hour, or 802’ 

“Then you won’t be leaving yet awhile ?” 

“No; not for another hour, this fine afternoon.” 

“Then I shall look out for you again, when I havo 
had my canter.” 

Whereupon Mr. Gandle turned his mare’s head 
again; and, ere three more minutes had passed, the 
gallant solicitor was riding at a hand-gallop in the 
direction of Kensington, 

Svarcely was he gone when two equestrians, followed 
by'their grooms, on their way to “the Row,” rode close 
before the pole of ‘Madame Catherine's phaeton, 
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The riders were gentlemen, well-dressed, and well- 
mounted,’ ‘the “one ‘on a slight ‘dark-brown: horse, the 
other’on a piebald cob, which was not more conspicuous 
by colour'than ‘perfection of shape. 

“StarlingJ” saidthe’ rider’ of the. dark-brown horse, 
speaking “in a.low voice, “you want to see‘ the Un- 
known:”:there she is, in that little phaeton ; we shall 
have a good'sight of her.” 

“ Notounless she ‘turns her face this way;” in the 
same dow! tone; responded the rider of the piebald cob, 
as he came within six feet of .the black:ponies. 

Madame Catherine opportunely turned her face, and 
once again looked straight between her ponies’ heads. 

In another instant, whilst the end of the pole was 
within a yard of the piebald, Sir Haward Starling, who 
had turned! im his saddle in order that he might take a 
deliberate stare.ati tlie object:of his curiosity, was gazing 
straight down! into the éyes of .“ the Unknown.” 

Instantly:it was manifest to half a score of idlers that 
there was a mutual. recognition—a-startling but) far 
from pleasurable recognition—between the lady and the 
rider of: the eob.so}« ; 

A sudden pallor and look of dismay came over the 
man’s faeesish).: i | pai’ ¥ add bawol 

At the same moment “the Unknown” stood up 
quickly in hét ¢artiagey and: stretched forth -her right 
hand, from which the whip fell upon the:ponies, 

In a trice the“ ponies, unused) to the whip, sprung 
forward, causing the lady to fall back upon her seat. 

Simultanéouély! ‘with the sudden. start of tho» little 
equipage, the piebald plunged and then reared, asthe 
wheels iof the:phaetor rolled: within:an ineh.of his hind- 
quarters. 

Ttcwas aisceneis.)(\) «0 shalt f 

A hum of excitement rose from the-crowd of loungers 
on the path ;;and half a seore mer. rushed: forward ‘to 
proffer fans tou the Unknown,” who. fortunately) re- 
covered her self-composure, and reined in her ponies in 
the open ground before the Achilles statue. 

The:talkers regarded it asia matter of course that they 
should) sée no omoreof. “the Unknown”. during that 
afternoon. 

But ere long the clever people saw their mistake, 

For not: an hour ‘had : elapsed since: the -sensazional 
scene, when the Albert —phaeton andi ponies were 's¢en, 
coming at walking pave under the trees; and “the Un- 
known,” lying back on the cushion of a luxurious seat, 
and distributing smiles and glances,' as if nothing, had 
occurred to! disturb: her equanimity, was’ once. more 
beneath the level of their sight, 

‘She had scarcely. reached the opening of the ring, when 
Mr. Gandle cantered up “the Row,” and, espying 
Catherine waiting for him, in accordance with their ap- 
pointment;irode up, to her carriage: 


—_—_ 
d » of QGHAPTER ©, 

SHYLOCK GANDLE RECEIVES INSTRUCTIONS. 
THE conversation’ ‘that: took place ‘between Madame 
Catherine and-Shylock Gandle' ran thus: 

“Well; Madame Catherine, you are here 
Tam afraid I -have kept you waiting?” 

“Closer, ‘heré+~bring your’ horse ‘close, I want: to 
whisper to you. I havé something very particular to 


happened? ‘My-child, what.a green light 
thero-is‘in-youreyes |”: ion Pron Mr. Gandle, bringing 
his mare close to the phaeton,and bending forwards over 
the pretty milliner,‘: “ Something has'frightened: yout ?” 
“T have seen him!” respondéd Madame Catherine, ina 
whisperjooll > ot eew ela ldése 4 tase oils 
“Him? What, Nat Savage?” 
* None. UMay Il never see’ him new |” 
T am at a loss.) 0) oipone) oven 


Phy re oe i® RO Wort * LF 


before me; 


a 


Das 


“ 


e is not dead yet!” observed Madame Catherine, 
earnestly. i 

*T suppose he is not,” returned Mr. Gandle, in a state 
of uncertainty; if you have seen him. But since it is 
not Nat Savage, whois it?” And then, a sudden light 
breaking upon Mr. Gandle, he added, “ Do you mean 
that scoundrel ?”? 


‘¢T mean my boy’s father,” 

Nonsense! | It’s a fancy, I don’t believe it,” 

Hush! Don’t speak out loud; Remember we are 
in public.” 

“All right; I won’t make a noise,” 

“Did you meet in ‘the Row,’ a short while since, 
two gentlemen with grooms behind them, One of the 
gentlemen was riding a brown, the. other a piebald 
horse.; Did you see them? ” 

“I saw them; at least, I saw the piebald.” 

“The man) who rode ‘that /cob—hush, put. your ear 
nearer to my lips—the, rider, I. say, of that piebald. cob 
is'my husband—my, child’s' father—Rupert Smith. I 
knew him immediately. I saw him. |The instant. his 
a met mine he turned pale; and a panic. seized. him, 

e recognised each other; and the bystanders saw that 
we recognised each other, . There has been quite ascene 
here. | But I'would not go home until.L had seen you.” 

** You had better leave the Park now.” 

*T will leave it, But you must try to find that pie- 
bald, and track it home.” 

* Of course—of course.” 

* Williyou call. on me this evening ?” 


I shall have 
something ‘to tell you before midnight.” 
pine 4 : 
Shy! Gandle pulled his mare round and onco agen 
his 
ights- 
bridge ata walking pace. 
yed. “ Unknown,” were not seen again in 
The little 
Madame: Catherine ceased to drive to and fro over 


“Yes; in Burlington; Street... Perhaps 

“Then adieu for the present,” said Madame Cathe- 
rine; whisking-her parasol-whip, and driving, towards 
rode up» * the; Row,” not, however, at a gallop. 
time, the usurer, lost in thought, rode towards 

The: Albert phaeton, and the dainty ponies, and the 
dark-e in i Park, 
either on that bright June afternoon or on any following 
afternoon. 

i was played out. 

“the Ladies’ Mile.” 


fb wee 


CHAPTER. CI, 

HOW. KITTY KENT BECAME MADAME CATHERINE. 
Reapers need not to be informed that Madame Cathe- 
riné is their old: friend Kitty Kent; but it is right that 
they shouldbe told how ‘so close an. intimacy arose 
between her and Mr. Jabez Gandle. 

In 1847; when ‘Rupert Smith eseaped from London 
leaving Kitty: in forlorn plight, Nat Savage—who had 


tie become poor Kitty's guardian—sought. the assistance of 
Gandle. 


Mr. . ‘Lhe solicitor had, on, severak occasions, 
helped the surgeon with small loans of, money and pro- 
fessional'advice; for, holding that.a good fisherman, does 
not: despise little fish, Shylock Gandle con to 

serve humble'as well as distinguished clients, |... 
-- Consequently, when Nat Savage found himself in 
want of legal advice with. regard to Kitty Kent's 
wrongs, he: naturally had. recourse to the, solicitor who 
had brought him through difficulties of a different. kind. 
Mr. Gandle did not tell his client that he also knew 
Mr. Rupert Smith—had transacted business with him— 
had mae few. weeks teraoe anager pppoe a pate 

sum of money: w e security of a 

policy: on his fife in the “ Vulture ” Life, Assuran 

. He was ‘pradently reticent; but he paid due 





heed to the surgeon’s statements, and on the 
| day» had..an-interview 
atl 


following 
with the; late Mrs. 





Mutimer’s 
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granddaughter, in Bristol Street, Tottenham Court 
Road 


An attorney may have natural affectiohs. It is pos- 
sible for a usurer to retain some gentleness of disposi- 
tion. It is even possible for a man who is both usurer 
and attorney to preserve a few feeble sparks of ‘honest, 
chivalrous sentiment in an out-of-the-way corner of his 
heart. Shylock Gandle’s case establishes the possibility. 

His interview with the young mother—who told: hith 
her piteous story, whilst her baby sucked at her breast 
convinced him that Rupert Smith, barrister-at-law, was 
an utmitigated, irrecoverable scoundrel: : The tender 
point of the money-lender’s heart was touched by the 
poor girl’s pathetic recital of her wrongs and misery ; and 
when he next saw Nat Savage, he'told that uncouth prac- 
titioner of medicine that he would do his utmost to help 
Mrs. Rupert Smith; alias Mrs, Edward Guerdon, under 
which name Rupert had signed thé marriage register; and 
that while he lived she should not’ want a’ friend. 
Wheretipon close league was formed between the lawyer 
and the surgeon, They became sworn friends; but the 
warmth of his genuine friendship for Nat Savage did not 
dissolve Mr: Gandle’s caution and reserve. Secrecy was 
Mr. Gandle’s chief ‘source of happiness: To’ ‘pull the 


strings of a large number -of puppets’ was not only his. 


daily occupation, but also the oceupation’ in which he 
most delighted; and he lost more than one-half of the 
enjoyment which he found in his vocation whenever his 
influence ceased to be a ‘hidden influence. He could 
not, therefore, bring himself to tell Nat'Savage all that 
he knew, and from time to time diséovered, with regard 
to Rupert. 

But Mr. Gandle went steadily to work on the business 
which he had taken in hand. 

Long experience had taught the solicitor that: knaves 
of Rupert’s Kind invariably return, after a while, to the 
old hatints fron which ‘fear of the law has driven them. 
Mr, Gandle had no doubt that, sooner or later,*he would 
stumble upon Mr. Rupert’ Smith—that sooner. or later 
the butterfly-barrister would re-ap pear in England; when 
his (Mr; Gandle’s)’ power over him would’ be’ im exact 
ane to the completeness of his knowledge about 

is career. Until Rupert Smith ‘should'so return; Mr. 
Gatidle ‘judged ‘rightly that labour would be expended in 
vain on any attempt to pursue him. 

The course taken with regard to the deserted wife 
was the course dictated by Nat Savage, and gratefully 
accepted by her. The remnant of money which was in 
the surgeon’s possession, afterhe had paid ‘his debts'and 
the fees for his diplomas’ at College and Hall; the bon 
fellow expended in paying a ‘heavy premium to a West 
End’ milliner, who en to’ teach Mrs. Mutimer’s 
granddaughter the art of’ millinery—Shylock Gandld 
generously undertaking to lend her money’ to start ‘in 
business’ on her“own - account,''as' soon as she should 
havé' acquired the requisite knowledge and experience. 

Having thus’ emptied: his’ pockets, Nat Savage’ took 
office as'a surgeon on’ board ship, and made voyeges to 
Calcutta. Three times did he return : from India to 
England} and having, ‘ou his third visit:to London; after 
a trip to India ‘and back, satisfied himself that Mrs, Mus 
timer’s grandchild was’ in a fair way to become’ a suc- 
cessful and ‘rich woman, he went out to Australia, with 
the intention’ of settling in‘one of the colonies of that 
country. 

From the time of his departure to’ Australia until the 
events narrated in the last chapter, Mr/ Gandle and. his 
protégée, Madame Catherine, had heard nothing ‘of Nat 
Savage; though’ upon’ the announcement of Rupert 
Smith’s death the lawyer had endeavoured ‘to commus 
nicate’ with’ him and redall him to Bngland, °- 0 

Whatever faults may have marked the charatter ofthe 
moneylender, heat’ least may be credited with cons 
sistent goodness to his protégée, His money established 





her as Madime Catherine «in Burlington Street, where, 
by ‘her cleverness, piquant beatty, and pleasant. ways, 
she soon attached to herself a bevy of: aristocratic ¢eus- 
tomers. Nor’ was) Jabez Gandle’s' ‘care for, Madame 
Cathérine confined to pecuniary assistance. He advised 
her with his customary judgment on all her ‘affairs of 
business, and superintended thé education of. her little 
boy as devotedly and wisely as he could have done had 
the boy been his ‘own son, and liad he himself been a 


‘grave and experienced tutor. 


CHAPTER. CII. 
| MADAME, CATHERINE “AT HOME,” 

Ir was past eleven o’clock p.m. when Mr. Jabez Gaidle 
knocked atthe private entrance to Madame Catherine’s 
house in Burlington Street, and was conducted to the 
presence of the dressmaker, who received him in a room 
on the'first' floof—a room that served tho lady as a 
sitting-room: after ‘business hours; and‘as a show-room 
during the period of each day appointed to fashionable 
shopping. 

_“ Have you found him?” inquired Madame Cathe- 
rine, eagerly. 
“ T know where he lives, and who he is.” 

“ Tell me all?” 

“He has a house in Cleveland Row.” 

“ His name P” 

“He is a’ great man, my dear. “He is Sir Edward 
Starling, a ve j Hampshire baronet, and the newly- 
ere member of Parliament for Stevenbridge, in that 
county.” 

“Go on,” exclaimed Madame Catherine, impatiently, 
as the lawyer paused. 

“ My next piece of intelligence will not please you.” 

**Go'on, you cannot pain me; you are going to tell 
me that he'ls married?” 

“ Exactly ; Lady Starling was Miss Florence: New- 
bolt, the daughter of the rich broker and ‘liberal poli- 
tician who died"°two years ‘since; you, of course, 
remember him ? ” 

Madame Catherine for a minute madé' no answer. 

The little: woman walked° twice up: and: down her 
drawing-roomy: and then facing ‘about, looked at Mr. 
Gandle' as she ‘said,“© Merciful Heavens! I have seen 
her! Three years'since'she bought a-robe of me, She 
is‘such a beautiful. creature! Poor lady! poor lady! 
then'he’has done a.more cruel wrong toler than tome!” 

Whereupon the generous, warm-hearted creature sat 
down and gave ‘vent to’ her feelings in an: outburst of 
weeping.) 2.0 

“ Are you thinking,” asked: Jabez’ Gamdle, when her 
strongest emotions had: passed away, :fthatiti would be 
better to leave him alone—for her sake, ‘for his sake? 
Are you thinking that, as Lady Starling, the dishonoured 
wife of a bad man, you would not be a happier or more 
useful woman than ‘you are as Madame Catherine, the 
court.milliner? Are you thinking it: would: be neither 
merciful nor wise to assert: your title to’ Lady. Starling’> 
rank and position: when, by:so.doing;:you thust make 
her taste the bitterness of degradation, and subject him to 
punishment as a criminal ?: Iam sure thisis what must 
be passing through your mind.” r 

riginally there must have been many seeds of good- 
néss in the monéy-léender, No man. who hadlnot some 
gente. qualities in his nature could have: read: Madame 

erine’s womanly:heart, so correctly. 9) . ‘ 

Moreover, there was no. hard, wiry harshness in his 
Voice ‘as he thus spoke. ‘His words ‘and his tones were 
alike gentle, oticeable, also, was the effect of the 
money-lender’s queries, § ganveedaYgaa i. ie 

They caused me. ine to tremble violently, 
and once more to have recourse to teats... 

Again she grew calm, and then, raising her face, full 
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of sad resolye, to. her. adviser, she said, “I hayea 
child,” - 

With: those. four: words the mother swept away a 
scheme of forbearance which the generous woman and 
injured wife had. planned, ere the lawyer disturbed her 
with his questions. 

«Trne,” responded Jabez Ganille: 

“My son lives,” continued Madame Catherine, “and 
though ‘I ‘might please myself, as’ far as niy own rights 
are concerned, duty requires me to assert’ his claim to be 
recogniséd-as' his futher’s son, No Mr, Gandle; I must 
see my hisband. «I will see him to-morrow.” 

“ What will yousay to. him?” 

“T will bid him do justice toomy.son; and, for myself, 
I will promise to remain what I am.” 

* Have you plan: already in that clever little head, of 
yours #"? 

She.,shook,.the. clever little head, as. she answered, 
“No, no, I haye.no plan yet; at present. I only feel that 
T want from him nothing for myse/f/, but. much: for my 
boy: 

A pause, 

“You are sure that you are not mistaken as to his 
idetitity ?”” 

“Mistaken!” ejaculated Madame Catherine, ‘indig- 
nantly, “as if it were possible for a woman to mistake 
another man for her husband !” 

“ He will know ‘you to-morrow, you think ? ” 

Madame’ Catherine showed by a change in her 
countenance ‘that she suddenly caught her friend’s 
meaning, 

“Aha!” she cried; quickly; * you mean that: he may 
deny that he:was once Rupert Smith—may declare that 
he never knew me ?” 

“ Tt is: by no means-unlikely that he may do.so.” 

“He will not dare to brave me so!”” 

“ Indeed! he has dared much towards you!” 

Another pause, during which Madame Catherine: beat 
the tattoo.on the carpet of her reom. 

*o-mortow night, call upon. me again, and I will 
tell you if he has dared to do that!’ she said, viciously. 

“ Good; I will call to-morrow night,” 

* Before you go, give me his address?” 

“ Here it is,” answered ‘the solicitor, taking a calling- 
card ‘from his waistcoat pocket, and giving it tothe lady, 
“T wrote if out for you at my club.” 

“Miank you.” 

“ And nimd\” added Mr. Fabex Gandle, significantly, 
“if heshould be'so shameless:and: impudent as to'deny 
that you are his wife; you must not be disheartened: 
There are more strings that will suit your bow than you 
think of. Ifyou. can’tmiake good tetms. with, Sir 
Edward Starling, I must deal with him. Perhaps I 
know. more about Sir, Edward Starling: than I have ever 
cared. to let yon suspect ; remember this.” 2 

“You are a wonderful man, Mr. Gandle!” rejoined. 
Madame. Catherine, with an approach to a smile. _ 

“T ama wonderful man!” answered Shylock Gandle; 
with amusing self-complacency, as he made. his bow at 
the door of the room, 

(To. be continued.) 








“FAMILIAR WORDS” OF THE. BIBLE: 


THEIR} MBANING AND INTERPRETATION. 
oe ae P 
NO. VI. RESTORATION ”—‘* RANSOM’ —‘‘ REDEMP=, 
P . TION,” 
A NEW group of ‘familiar words” now stands 
before’ us; suggestive of the method and: instru- 
mentality’ by which salvation is wrought: out for 
man—the Divine ‘means; and the’ human corres= 
pondence with those means; the Divine provision 
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made, and man’s perception and reception of the 
proffered aid. ‘We have already proceeded so far as 
the Divine “pardon” and “absolution” granted 
to thesinner. But there are yet-many steps beyond 
even this high level of Christian privilege. Our 
‘‘familiar words,” as we have arranged and 
grouped them, may: be regarded as expressive of so 
many links in the chain of salvation. Each link is 
indispensable, not only to the continuity, but also 
to the completeness, of the chain. The plan of 
salyation..consists of so many successive acts—a 
consecutive series of provisions for the soul. Our 
pupcee in these papers is fo trace these links one 

y one, until from the remotest we arrive at that 
which is the nearest fo the anchor that connects the 
soul of the saved sinner with Christ the Saviour. 
Theology is ‘a héaverily science, which, the more it 
is studied, expands the more to view, 

‘* And. leads from goal. to goal, 
And opens:still, and.opens on the:soul.” 

RESTORATION.~Sin involves loss; and the ful- 
ness) of forgiveness would accordingly involve much 
more thana mere declaration of pardon—it must 
include:‘‘ restoration ” too A friend. may soothe 
the: bereaved, and bind: up:the broken: heart of 
orphanage or widowhood ; but the objects: of such 
sympathy remain the fatherless and widow ‘still. 
What is: needed to those tears: and: to stanch 
those bleeding hearts: is the restoration’ of the lost 
ones, so'that all may be again as though the loss 
had never been. 

Accordingly, the idea of pardon, full and free 
forgiveness; even to the blotting out of transgres- 
sion, is not enough—the work is a8 yet incomplete. 
There:is many a pardoned ‘criminal. or wrong-doer 
in society; who, notwithstanding his pardon, has 
never been able:to lift: his head; or to mse from the 
dead level of his degradation. Such a one needs 
something ‘more than pardon; he needs ‘‘restora- 
tion.”.. The prodigal son’ received- pardon) for his 
offending; but he received»more. He might have 
receivedthat pardon by letter, or bya messenger, 
or liy other: means; in a far off land.» His father 
might have communicated: his forgiveness of the 
wrong by addressing hit from) the: latticé of his 
house; and: that son»might yet have: been left out- 
side his father’s home. A public officer may have 
been degraded: from: his office, and after atime a 
pardon may have reached him, full; :free,:and:abso- 
lute’; and yetif he be not restored: to office; of what 
value, is the-empty pardon ? : 

Restoration, then, is the further step that is 
needed; short: of this; the: scheme of happiness is 
incomplete.’ And: this is;what:the sinner needs—a 
caastbions beyond: pardon; which will place him-in 
sitién as though he had» never sinned. 
Pardon, however full; would: not. of itself admit 
to: heaven.’ If our’ prisotis were to-morrow, by a 
goneral aninesty, to: be delivered: of their prisoners, 
would they all go:forth into society as honest men ? 
Nay,| in: oder that ‘they should be: fit: for social 
intercourse and confidence, and take their places as 
before, they neeth a: ‘ justification,” which will 
rendér them as: though had ‘never: offended, 
and thus complete the pardon by ‘‘ restoration.” 
Pardon in itself:is an admission of sin—that some- 
thing has béen done that’ needs to. be forgiven. 
Pardon’ sets the: culprit relatively free, as touching 
the law, but does not; render him: positively guilt- 
less, as respecting righteousness. 
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Therefore did David, in his penitential prayer, 
ask not enly for the washing away of his foul 
offence, but also for restoration to Divine fayour— 
“ Restore unto me the joy of thy salyation, and up- 
hold me with thy free spirit” (Ps. li, 12). Thus, 
too, have we offended, and are outcasts from God’s 
presence and favour. Woe grieve for our sin, an 
are sorrowful and contrite; God heals us; he par- 
dons our sins; and yet this is not enough. We 
still sigh for more, for the days as they were of old; 
in a word, for ‘‘ restoration.” 

And this great favour is not withheld; God adds 
to pardon peace; restores. the prodigal to his for- 
feited sonship; once more invests him with the 
chosen robe, and sets the ring of gold upon his 
finger— 

«* Beholds the penitent a great way off ; 
And flies to meet him with a father's kiss!” 


And this advanced favour of the Christian man is, 
also, the result of a process in the counsels and 
operations of the God-head. Not. lightly is the 
sinner pardoned and restored. We now proceed to 
review those ‘‘ familiar words” that express the 
train of ‘agencies which brings about the complete 
restoration of the sinner ‘to the long lost fayour:of 
his God and Father. 

RANsoM AND REDEMPTION.—These words indi- 
cate, the one the means employed, and the other 
the end achieved; as St. Paul says—‘ Who gave 
himselfia ransom for all”’.(1‘Timsii. 6); and again, 
‘* Being justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus” (Rom. in. 24). 
The original of both these words is: derived from 
the Greek lutron (.Aérpov), which signifies the price 
wr: for delivering one from slavery, captivity, or 

ath—the ‘‘ ransom” being the purchase-money, 
and the ‘‘redemption” being the act. of pur- 
chasing. 

In their theological sense these words may be 
unfolded thus:—Man is God’s property, by right of 
creation, God continues to prove ownership 
and care by daily preservation ; surely, if we were 
not his, he would not thus take care of us.’ Yet, 
notwithstanding this two-fold: claim, Satan is fhe 
“‘ god of this world,”»and man has at. discretion 
capitulated, and is now his ‘captive, his servant, 
and, as such, is under sentence of eternal death. 
Will God relinquish his claim to man, or will he 
insist upon his right of ownership ? 

Here is the point at which ‘‘ransom” and ‘‘re- 
demption” rise to view. God, still retaining his 
claim to man by the double right of creation and 
providence, adds on yet another claim; the claim of 
purchase, by which he buys back, or ‘‘redeems,” 
the soul to himself; thus establishing a three-fold 
right and title to the possession of man’s soul. 
Hence the successive! grounds of “praise in the 
“« General Thanksgiving see i — on for our 
creation, our preservation, an e ings of 
this life; but, above all, for ‘thine inhetinabiohere 
in the redemption of the world by‘our Lord Jesus 


At this point, however, we must pause a while in 


order to suggest a ‘caution. It’ must not ‘fora 
mement be supposed that the contracting parties in 
this negotiation are Christ and Satan. is net'so. 
God never admits Satan’s ownership ofthe'soul, so 
a3 to treat with him for the redemption of the cap- 
fives: Gatiim: has: not taken’ the ‘soul: ih Inwfal 


d| delivered. Hence it is written 





encounter, but by stealth, deceit, and guile. He is, 
therefore, to be dealt with, not’as ‘a lawful‘owner, 
but as a robber and a murderer of souls. The cap- 
tives are not to be purchased at his hands, while he 
receives the ransom-money; but rather is, he to be 
destroyed, and in his destruction the captives are 
that Jesus ‘‘de- 
stroyed him that, hath the power, of death, that. is 
the devil, and delivered them that all their lifeti 
were subject to bondage.” .The idea, then, is, not 
that Satan is to be enriched by the.ransom of his 
bond-slaves,..but that he is: tobe destroyed for 
having taken them captive, seeing they are by 
every right the property of another. 

The contracting pe ies in this cg, sere are 
Divine Justrow on the oné'side; and) Jesus, as ‘tho 
exponent of Divine mercy, on the other. Justice 
re s thé sinner, not as a ive i or 
taken in lawful combat, but as a déserter from ‘his 
rightful King to another master, Who has'‘no right 
of ownership. Accordingly, Divine justice deals in 
this matter with the sinner, and not with Satan. 
The sinner has changed sides; has revolted from his 
Master and gone, rebelled in open mutiny. 
Against the sinner, therefore, does Justice launch 
its judgments, and at his hands requires full satis- 
faction for his sm, Justice is very angi in its 
wrath unsheathesits sword, and demands blood, and 
will not sheathe that sword until :its;demands be 
satisfied. Pay me that thou owest—all thou hast, 
and all thou art, yea, thy very self: thou hast dis- 
obe: a penalty: is death; and ‘dying thou 

tdie!” ~ 

Here Jesus intervenes—“ I will pay the debt!” 
Then, as the ‘ransom ” for'sin; Jesus offers blood 
Jor blood, life for life, Himselffor the sitiner, in 
the sitiner’s place and in the sinner’s stead. ‘Will 
this offer be accepted, and can ‘redemption ” be 
achieved by such a “‘ ransom P” 

Let us here take an earthly illustration, and as 
near as possible from such a .stand-point, rise to 
things Divine. In. the ransom of captives, or bond- 
slaves, the matter.is a question of value or equiva- 
lent—worth for money,and, money for money’s worth. 
A captured officer may be tee 1 as‘an. equivalent 
in worth to many of the rank.and file;, and if 
the king’s own son be-taken, the’ price of: his 
surrender may be the yielding up of all the 
captives, i f 

ow, in the great ‘redemption work of Christ, 


the ransom is in Christ himself.' His Jie for the 


life of all ;| his blood for the sin ofall; the ransom- 


price of himself for the redemption of the whole 
world, That’ is to’ say, Jesus, in his'own Divine 
person, nature, and sinless éter, is regarded 
as an equivalent for all men. He, as the cient 
substitute for all sinners, pays the ransom for their 
souls, and becomes, the ‘‘ redeemer” of men, ‘‘ by 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” He pays 
the price of his own- most precious blood, not to 
Satan, but to Divine Justice—that attribute in his 
great’ Father's breait that ‘will not ‘be ‘satisfied 
otherwise than ‘by‘blood, bat is pleased’ to accept 
the blood ef Christ as an*equivalent substitute for 
all “sinners; and “thus--** ‘also: hath ‘once 
suffered for sins, the just.for the unjust, that he 
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soul, established on the fact. that.a purchase of the 
soul has been made by the ransom. of Christ's 
death, Therefore, St: Panl claims all true Christians 
asthe ‘servants of Christ,” saying, ‘* Yeare bought 
with a price; be not ye the servants of men” a 
Cor. vil, 22; 23, and the context; of . that. whole 
chapter). This ransom is, accordingly, the estab- 
lished claim, on which God builds his demands for 
the service of those that are redeemed with the 
precious blood of Jesus Christ. 


(To be continued.) 








THE FIRST GREEN LEAP, 


*T1s a tiny little thing, 
Herald of the coming spring ; 
bal 2 pores its wine sheet, 
irst the balm ng to gree 
Bravel vashibead fate Tife iia 
*Mid the elemental strife, 
Nurtured well by wind ard storm, 
Which assailed its outer form. 


Deftly shaped and folded well, 

Tt has.lain within ite cell 

Through the long and dreary time, 
Whilst the winter ruled the clime ; 
Fast asleep and dreaming oft 

Of the blue sky up aloft, 

Of the.sun which soon should fall 
Warm and lightsome over all; 


Dreaming of the summér rain, 

Falling soft o’er hill and plain ; 

Of the balmy zephyr’s sigh, 

And the south wind stealing by; 

Of the sweetest odours breathed 

‘Where the summer flowers are wreathed ; 
ing thus, within its cell, 

Folded Close and guarded well. 


But there came a magic word, 
And its little heart) was stirred 
With a wish for liberty ; 

80. it struggled to be free 

‘Till ‘the bonds which held it broke 
And the tiny leaf awoke, 

And.a world, untried and new, 
Burst upon its startled view. 


So I plucked it from the bough, 
Placed it where it en mé now. 
As I gaze upon it here, 
Soft it whispers in my ear: 
Spring is coming ! soon her voice 

ll the waiting earth rejoice; 
Soon with bird, and bee, and flower, 
She’‘shall charm each passing hour. 


Spri gis coming ! Let the strain 
upon my ear again ;/, 

oe the silent eo = 

y the magic of the word. 
Spring is coming |. Spring is here ! 
Lo! her vernal robes ap : 
For this tiny, winsome thing 
Is thé first green leafiof spring. 
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Words for Teachers and Scholars. 


PAUL AN EXAMPLE FOR TESCHERS; OR, HOW 
AND WHAT TO TEACH. 


(Acts xx, 17—38.) 


THe Christian poet Cowper, in his beautiful de- 
scription of the pastoral office, says :— 
** Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impress’d 
Himself, as. conseidus of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May féel it too ; affeetionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men.” 

The life and the writings of the great Apestle 
have indeed been a ihodel for ministers of the 
Gospel, in every age of the Church; sines his day. 
Th ould be the same for the Suriday-school 
teacher. Our work is similar ‘to ‘that of* the 
minister. "We use the same holy text~book, teach 
the same blessed truths, and for the same im- 
portant ends. In his farewell address to the Ephe- 
sians, Paul briefly describes his labours and conduct 
while among them, in seritences which contain 
some things 80 peculiarly applicable to the office of 
the Sunday~school teacher that they cannot fail, if 
rightly improved, tobe profitable subjects for our 
consideration. These may be grouped together 
under a few heads, such as What Paul taught; ‘The 
manner tn which he taught ; The spirit with which he 
taught ; and Paul's reward. 

1. What Paul‘ taught. THe says he kept back 
nothing that was profitable. My fellow-teachers, 
who of us can say that he'has taught all that was 

rofitable, and nothing that was wnprofitable ? For 
Tet this language of the Apostle remind us that we 
may teach what is unprofitable. It is possible for 
a teacher to interest his class very much, to keep 
them attentively engaged from the opening to the 
close of the school, yet téach them’ nothing that-is 
profitable. A teacher may take up his time in 
telling trifling stories, or pointless anecdotes; ‘and 
thus he may draw away the attention of his scholars 
from all the enriching truths of the Gospel, upon 
things utterly unprofitable and vain. Nay, more ; 
he may teach them what is riot only unprofitable, 
but. highly icious. He may give ‘them erro- 
neous doctrines, false views of their condition as 
Binners, and of the plan of ‘salvation by Jesus 
Christ—false views of their dtity to God and'to 
their fellow-men. Far better for that teacher, and 
for the immortal souls’ committed to his’eare, ‘to 
keep back” all, than teach them only what is un- 
pro Rtab e and injurious. 
ut nothing that is really profitable ‘should be 
kept back; and that, in the comprehénsive words 
of the Apostle here, is “all the counsel of God” — 
the whole range of doctrines and. of duties. But 
especially should the teacker dwell on what Paul 


oth to the Jews atid also to the Greeks— 
‘répentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ ;” the absolute necessity of a change 
of heart, forsaking of sin, and a life of holiness ; 
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theareceivi of ond, raskin on Ohrist as; the only 
Saviour. ~ These should his eonstant theme. 
Here it behoves him to bring forth from. his trea= 
sure things new and old—argument, illustration, 
anecdote—to keep back nothing that is calculated 
to enlist the attention of his scholars, and make 
them, feel that these are the all-important, subjects 
in which eyery one hasa present and, an eternal 
interest. 

2. We hayé next, The manner°in' which Paul 
tadght; and that, he says, was ‘‘publicly, and 


from house to house,” _He.did not feel that all his | 


duty was done by declaring to his.hearers on the 


Sunday all’the counsel of God; but from day to: 


day, and from house to house, in families, arid with 
individuals, he laboured to impress the necessity of 


repentance.toward God, and faith toward our Lord. 


Jesus Christ... His great aim was the salvation of 
immortal souls. ‘To accomplish this he employed 
every feasible means. * And is not this precisely the 
work of a Sunday-school teacher? Do not;you aim 
a tho salvation set those ender your care? es 
can deem an hour spent here, in giving instruc- 
fatvane a week, all that,is winad igs Ae such 
an end ?;. Surely net so would Paul... Nor will that 
teacher who has imbibed in any. degree the views 
and feelings of Paul, The everlasting, interests of 
his precious charge will occupy many of. his. week- 
day thonghts and efforts. ‘Tho closet, the teachers’ 
meetings, the sick room, the families of his 2 sm 
all will testify his devotion to his work. . He will 
v‘sit regularly his pupils at their. homes, and learn 
what influences preyail there, which are helping or 
chindering him in his work, and:so obtain the ¢o- 
operation and good-will of the pores. 

3. I mention, in.the third place, Zhe spirit with 
which Paul taught and laboured... And, here. let. us 
note first his disinterestedness.. He says, ‘(I coveted 
ino man’s silver, or gold, or apparel;”’ and he proves 
this'in the most. convincing manner, by labouring 
with his, own hands to support himself ;and, his 
associates.’ Our, work, as teachers, being entirely 

tuitous, there are fewer temptations to engage 
in it from unworthy motives than in most others of 
even a benevolent kind.  But,well for us if we 
haye ‘ been’ free from, the vernpiaions of coyoting 
nothing besides silyer, or gold, or apparel—if we 
ean say— 


** Nor pride, nor love of man’s applause, 
Usurped dominion o’er our heart.” 


But, this: suggests the next particular, in which 
Paul manifests the spirit with which he laboured, 
He says he ‘served. the Lord with all. gas of 
mind.” A spirit like that of Paul would. prevent 
jealousies and rivalries, and aspirations for. more 
advanced classes, which ..sometimes, alas! -eyen 
show themselyes in. a place,so little congenial as 
the Sunday-school room to such unsanctified affec- 
peer Louis he a Hirano, was found in- 
structing a poor n boy, and being asked -w. 
he did so, replied, ‘‘ The meena “ig eet the a wis | 
a8 /precious as My.own, ani th the same 
blood. of Christ,’ ; Py 


Earnestness is another particular which may be 
mentioned, as manifesting the spirit of Paul in his 
labours... He says he served, the Lord ‘‘ with many 


tears ;’’ and again, “ warning every one night and 
day with tears.”’, And surely, apart from our o 
salvation, nothing should more concern us than the 


And | whole duty. What. solace forall the pains of so 





salvation of: those whose’ immortal ‘interests are 
given us in charge.’ Paul wept at the indifference 
and opposition of those’ to’ whom: he ministered, 
And pray, “vhat: ought moré’ to stir a Christian 
teacher’s heart: to: its inmost’ depth than.the fact 
that those ‘for whose souls he is set to:watch are 
estranged’ from God by wicked works, are under 
his ~wrath and curse, and’ yet: indifferent? The 
mostieffectual way:to reach the hearts of such is to 
show them, by our earnestness, our deep interest-in 
their eternal well-being. %) 

4, Paul’s reward is the last thing, in connection 
with this farewell address, to which I call your 
attention. And; what do, I,mean by, that? Not 
that ‘crown of righteousness”—that state of 
‘* accomplished bliss,” of which ‘he a armaq with so 
much exultation in other places—but the present 
reward in his own bosom; the consciousness, in 
parting from‘ those who should ‘‘see his face no 
more,” that he was ‘‘ pure from the blood of all 
men”—that, he had discharged towards them his 


affecting a farewell ! 

And, fellow-teachers,: we too, shall part from 
those we now instruct, to see’ their faces no more. 
Shall it be with the same feeling of satisfaction that 
we have ‘<kept back nothing ‘was: profitable,” 
and that we are '* from’ theirblood?” Ono 
after another they leave its: some to battle for a 
while with the enticements of ay ‘world; others to 
bear at once upoh their | ‘Bpitits ‘the record 
of our labours and influence, up to the bar of irre- 
versible judgment. Our Sunday-school literature 
contains no more affecting chapters than, the self- 
re rg of seme teachers, who felt the duty, yet 
delayed the work,of special, fait bap towed a 
particular. scholar, till some Sunday, morning his 
vacant seat conveyed the first,sad intimation of his 
sudden removal,by,ideath,. beyond,,the; reach of 
further effort. 

As one more 'stimulus:te diligence|in our calling, 
let me remind ‘you that the:consciousness.of having 
done our duty is not all that is implied im the words 
of our Lord, quoted by Paul in: our lesson—‘‘ It is 
more blesséd’to give than to recive!” ‘We make 
no well-meant effort’for the good’ of ‘our scholars 
which does notin turn make us ‘wiser and better. 
Every sincere prayer in’ theit ‘béhalf‘adds to our 
store of grace and supplications; every, lesson faith- 
fully studied and taught increases the stock of our 
biblical love, and enlarges our spiritual vision. 
‘“‘He who instructs others.in jhearty and living 
language derives more profit than, even those whom 
he teaches, and receives more,light than he im- 
—. This is why cage gp best. method of 
earning.”.1/(Andieso; sby diligent ;/use,’ there is 
not a faculty but is improved, not a grace but is 
strengthenéd:* It' is: by such considerations only 
that we are enabled ‘to grasp’ the ‘full import of 
the poet’s words=- 0° U8 ere ore td 

‘e Mercy is twice blessed— 
Tt bless#es ‘him that gives, and him that takes.” 





MY °POLKS DONT? »| 
A SunpDAy-scHoon teacher.asked one of her class 
if she remembered her promise to repeat, night 
and morning, “her simple’ prayer. ':)‘t Yes, teacher, | 
was the answer, “I pray; but my folks don’t! 
The reply ‘went-to- the teacher's. heart... She shad 
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supposed, that the parents were’ at least religious 
enough fo say their prayers morning and eyéning. 
She knew that they were steady, respectable people, 
well thong of in the world, and yet, what testi- 
mony to their unfaithfulness does she now hear ? 

“My folks don’t!” How much sad’ meaning 
there, 18, in, the words! What mother is not re- 
buked by them if ‘sho ‘has forgotten ‘her vows, and 
been..faithless, to her high trust? I pictured “to 
myself my little solitary scholar going before God. 
She kneels alone, _ No mother’s presence is there to 
assure; no mother’s eye to look with loving’ com- 

lacency down. upon that little form' on’ bended 
Fanaa as it sweetly prays, “* Blessed Jesus, make 
me thy child. Please spire my sins, dnd give me 
a new heart, that I may love to serve thee. Bless 
teacher, too, and father and mother, ‘and ‘little 
brother,” é 
to the teacher, and then opened’ all her heart; told 
of her. loneliness, her struggles to do‘right, her 
need of one to talk,to and pray with—all her ‘heart's 
longi 88; that should first have been confided to a 
mother’s keeping, and would ‘have been, had that 
parent, been faithful to her Christian vows. 

Oh; mother, if you are’ thus neglécting one of the 
Lord’s little ones, remember that though’ he may 
work.withont your aid, he yet'has given you the 
best, first, the earliest privilege: of claiming 

our child for him! ‘Will you let ‘your little one 

ea. jewel. in, another’s crown?! At'least, I pray 
vot he not ‘a stumblitig-block in ‘the ‘way ‘of her 
salvation, 


Heparhinent for Poung People. 


_.. HUNTING THE OSPRICH. 
THE, following exciting. narrative is taken from a 
work by.the,French General Daumas, on the Sa- 
hara,* ;The,once famous Emir Abd-el-kader has 
given the general the, benefit of his long. 








with the tribes ofthe desert, so that 
of the details cannot be questioned, 
“Inthe .. desert A 
hunting thejostrich-—-on horseback, and in ambush. 
There is, indeed, third .method, which is only a 


@ accuracy 


modification, of ‘the second, and. consists in kilhng 
the bird- while drinking at a stream of water, 

‘he true sport)is on horseback. . Watching for 
tho bird; is no better than taking a sitting shot 
with us, The former is a noble and royal pastime, 
the’ latter:is. only. fit fora common fellow or a 
poacher. It is;not enough to kill; the thing ‘is, to 


run the bird;down.,.,. For, this purpose the general 
sort.of,education given to. a horse will not suffice. 
A specialypreparation. is required, just-as a race- 
horse needs; a, particular training for some days 
previous tothe contést. Seven or eight days before 
a hunting expedition. both: grass and straw are 
entirely stopped,.and, nothing but batley given. 
The horse is watered, only once-a day, at sunset, 
when the;water begins.te get cool; and he is then 
washed. all over. Tle is taken, out for a long ride 
every, (day, now, walking, now galloping; during 
whieh the:ridex caret y,ascertains that nothing is 
wanting to the equipment proper for the. purpose. 
At the end. of these.seven or eight days, say the 


© #{The Horses of the Sabata.”” By B. Daumas.(“Allen 








This was, her prayer. ‘She repeated it 


experience | 


ére are two principal modes of | 


Arabs, the belly disappears ;.. while tha neck, chest, 
and'croup;) show: firm, flesh. + The animal is. then 
ready to endure’ the fatigue... This special training 
is called teshaha. 

‘The most favourable, season for. this sport is 
during the: great heats of summer... The higher 
the temperature the less, energy does the: ostrich 
possess to defond itself.; ‘The; Arabs deseribe. the 
exact: period by’ saying that it is.when.a man, 
standing :upright, casts a shadow) no longer: than 
the’ sole :of: his foot, . Ostrich. hunting, implies. a 
regular expedition, lasting over seven. or eight 
days. (It requires preparatory arrangements, which 
are:coneerted! by ten ora dozen horsemen bound 
ii “asknoty as;for- a: raazia. Each, hunter is ac- 
companied by a servant, called a. zemmal, .who,is 
mounted on a: camel. that. carries, - besides, four 

oat-skin bags. filled. with water,..barley., for: the 

orse,'whéeaten flour, another kindof flour parched, 
dates;: & pot to: boil the food in, leather thongs, a 
needle, and a set} of horse-shoeg: and nails, 

‘‘ Bach hunter should..take; only one | woollen. or 
cotton shirt,’ and one pair of woollen.trousers..,. He 
winds tound-his neck and ears a kindof thin stuff 
called: in the desert) haduli,- and fastens. it with. his 
catnel-rope. His feet are. protected by sandals 
attached iby cords; but he also,,puts on. light 
'gaiters. cle takes neither, rifle; nor. pistol, ner 
powder. Hisionly weapon. is. a.club; of wild, olive 
or tamarisk four.or five feet long, and terminating 
inva: very heavy knobs; ‘The :party:.do,. not.start 
until they «have. ascertained , from |, travellers,, or 
caravans; or from ‘messengers, sent forward: for that 
-purpose, where ‘ayJarge ; number of ostriches are 
| collected at’one point, These -birds are) generally 
mét with im yplaces, where. there.isia good. deal of 
| grass, aud where.rain lias\recentlyfallen. .Accord- 
Ing to: the, Arabs; wheneyerthe ostrich sees the 
lightning flash and a thunderstorm. coming.on, it 
immediately: hastens; in’ that . direction; . however 
‘distant itmay.be; for it. thinks nothing, of going 





(ten 'days on the stretch, . Inthe desert, it.is pro- 
verbially said.of’a man who-is,particularly careful 
in tending : his» flocks, and supplying them... with 
what !is :mecessary,. that; ‘he is like the .ostrich— 
where he sees the lightning flash, he is there.’ 

* Tho:startds made.in the:morning.,,, At the end 
of one or two days’ march, when the hunters haye 
arrived nedr, to the ‘spot where, they were,told to 
look for ostriches, and where tracks are observable, 
they halt:and bivovac. On.,the morrow, two in- 
telligent servants,stripped,to the skin, and wearing 
nothing but a handkerchief round theirjloins, are 
sent forward to:reconnoitre. ;,They,;take with’ them 
a goat-skin bagi suspended from the ‘side,; and a 
small quantity of bread, and walk onuntil they come 
upon the ostriches, which usually keep to the high 

ound. As:soon as they have sighted them they 

e down, and observe:their:moyvements;, and then, 
while one remains, the other returns to,the.camp, 
and says, that he has seen, thirty, forty, sixty os- 
triches. «Et is alleged. that troops to that number 
mere ary Some az ‘ 

‘* At certain times, and: especially,when. mating, 
the ostriches are seldom found a than three, or 
four} couples: together: .Guidedby,/the man; who 
has bronght the ‘information, the hunters.adyanco 
cautiously in)the direction of the ostriches, and, on 
candapiie hillock on which; the bizds weresighted, 
i they» user every: «precaution -to\-ayoid ; being, sean. 
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Having at length reached the last inequality of 
und that-affords them any sort of cover, they 
ismount, and two scouts crawl forward to make 
sure that the birds are still in the same place. » If 
these bring confirmation of the former tidings, each 
rider gives his horse a small draught of the water 
brought on a camel’s back, for it is rare to find a 
place where water is to be had. The baggage is 
piled up where the halt takes place, without any 
one being left to watch it, so certain are they of 
being able to retrace their steps to the identical 
spot. Every hunter is provided with a goat-skin 
bag of water.. The attendants follow the tracks of 
the horses, the camel carrying only the horses’ 
evening feed of barley and his own, and water for 
both men and animals. 
“ Qarefully reconnoitring the ground occupied 


by the ostriches, the hunters concert:their mode of 


attack. Spreading out, they gradually form a 
circle, in which they inclose the quarry, at a suffi- 
cient distance not to be seen, for the ostrich is very 
far-sighted. The attendants fill up the gaps be- 
tween the horsemen. Then, when all ‘are at their 
respective posts, the latter advance straight upon 
the ostriches, who flee panic-stricken, but are met 
by the horsemen, who at first content themselves 
by driving them back within the circle. The ostrich 
thus exhausts its strength by the rapidity of its 
movements, for, when surprised; it does not ‘ hus- 
band its wind.’ Again and again it repeats the 
same manoeuvre, always trying to break through 
the circle, and always driven back in affright. At 
the first symptoms of fatigue the hunters dash at 
them, and presently the troop scatters in all direc- 
tions. Those that are losing strength open out 
their wings, which is a sure sign of weariness. The 
hunters, now secure of their prey, hold in their 
horses. Each one picks out a bird, rides after it, 
overtakes it, and, either from behind or from the 
side, fetches it a terrible blow on the head ‘with the 
cudgel already mentioned. The head is bald, and 
very sensitive, whereas other parts of the body 
would offer greater resistance. Stunned with the 
blow, the ostrich falls to the ground, and the 
hunter, springing out of his saddle, cuts its throat, 
taking care, however, to hold it away from the 
body, so that the wings may not be stained with 
the blood. 

““Tmmediately after being bled, the bird is care- 
fully skinned, so as not to spoil the feathers, 
and the skin is'stretched on a tree or on a horse. 
When the camels arrive, salt is plentifully 
rubbed in. 

‘The servants now light fires and prepare the 

ts, in which they boil for a long time, over.a 

erce fire, all the fat of the bird. As-soon as itis 
reduced to a very liquid state, itis poured -into.a sort 
of leather bottle formed of the-skin ‘stripped off 
from the thigh to the foot, and strongly tied at the 
lower end; it would spoil if put into: skin taken 
from any other part of the body. «The fat ofan 
ostrich in ae condition ought to fill both its legs, 
When the bird is brooding itis very léan, and at that 
time its fat would certainly not both legs ; ‘and 
it is'at that’ time hunted only for the: sake of its 
feathers. The rest of the flesh is served up for the 
hunters’ supper, seasoned: with flour and pepper. 

The attendants having watered the horses and 


given them a feed of barley, and the hunters having | frig’ 


refreshed themselves, they hasten, no matter how 
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fatiguing the chase may haye been, to return to the 
spot where they left their baggage. ere they re- 
main forty-eight hours to rest their horses, on whom 
they bestow the greatest. care. at they re- 
gain their tents. Sometimes they send the produce 
of the chase to their homes, whence the servants 
bring back.a fresh supply of provisions, and on re- 
a favourable sahalpemie they start on a new 
expedition. hci 

‘* The fat of the ostrich is used in the preparation 
of food, and it is. likewise eaten with bread. The 
Arabs also apply it as a remedy in many diseases, 
It. is. sold in the market-place, and in the tents of 
the rich a store of it is often kept to give away to 
the poor, as medicine, It is not, however, by any 
means expensive; one pot of ostrich grease being 
exe, for only three pots of butter. 

‘‘ The ostrich is also hunted by lying im ambush 
after it.has laid its eggs, or tow middle of 
November... Five or ms Diets taking with 
them a couple of camels loaded with supplies for at 
least .a month, go in search. of places where rain 
has recently. n, or where ponds are to be found. 
In such localities there is certain to be abundance 
of herbage, which never fails to attract the ostriches 
in poumatie numbers. To avoid idle wanderings 
to and fro, they question every individual, every 
caravan they happen to meet; besides, they know 
beforehand the most likely stations. On these 
occasions they provide themselves not with a 
cudgel, butwith a rifle and an ample supply of 
powder and ball. 

“As soon as they come upon ostrich tracks, the 
hunters examine them closely. If they appear 
only in the form of patches here,and there, eaten 
down to the ground, it shows that the ostrich has 
come here merely to graze; but if the tracks cross 
each other in ail directions, if the grass has been 
trampled under foot, but not eaten, it is a sure 
sign that the ostrich has made her nest in the 
neighbourhood. The hunters thereupon search 
attentively for the spot where she has deposited her 
eggs, and approach it with the greatest uutions, 
While the ostrich is digging out her nest, all day 
long her plaintive moanings may be heard, but 
after her eggs are laid she never utters her usual 
cry until about three in the afternoon. thd 

“The female sits on her eggs from morning till 
midday, while the male es to the pasture. At 
noon he returns, and the female goes to feed in her 
turn. When she comes back she places herself four 
or fiye paces from the nest, in front of the male, 
who incubates all night. The male himself keeps 
watch over the eggs, to defend them. from all 
enemies. Jackals, among others, oftentimes place 
themselves in ambush near at hand, ready:to play 
them an evil turn; and their bodies haye frequently 
been found by the hunters lying not far from the 
nests, stricken to death by the malo, the female 
being too timid to inspire any fear. It is in the 
morning, during the time ‘the female is sitting, 
that the hunters dig on each side of the nest, and 
not above twenty paces distant, a hole’deep —_ 
to contain.a man. They then ‘cover it over with the 
long, $0 common in the desert, so that only 
His eite ish en, The best marksmen are, of course, 
in these holes. 


reparations, the female takes 
» to join the male, who beats 
her, and compels her to return to the nest. If these 
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reparations, were to, be made while the male is 
perang. he would go off to join the female, and 
neither of them.would ever come back again. When 
the female returns to the nest, they take care not to 
molest her, it being the rule to kill the male inthe 
first instance. It is, therefore; customary to await 
his rettirn from) the: pasture, which happens about 
noon, when the hunter holds himself ready, |The 
ostrich; while engaged in incubation, spreads out.ts 
wings so as to cover all the eggs. ..In this position, 
with its legs bent. under the body, the thighs are 
yery conspicuous. This circumstance is favourable 
to the marksman, ‘who aims to break the leg of the 
bird. All chance of escape is thus cut away; which 
would not be the case were it wounded in any other 
part.” As soom asthe ostrich is down, the hunters 
run up and cut its throat. The two:marksmen come 
out of their holes, and their companions, attracted 
by the,report, lend. their assistance. . All traces of 
blood are quickly covered with sand, and the body 
of the tind carefully concealed.” At ‘sutiset the 
female returns, as usual, to pass the night close te 
the nest. "The absence’ of the ‘male causes her,no 
eae ; for she fancies he ‘has merely gone away 
to feed; and:she quietly sits upon the.eggs. She is 
then killed in, the, same, manner,as her.mate by 
the hunter..who. has .not previously fired., The 
one. who,, shot the, male receives. a douro in 
addition to his proper share; but if, what rarely 
happens, ‘he should miss his aim, ‘he pays t 
his companions the value of the: bird... * We chose 
thee,’ they say,‘ as the best shot ; we placed thee 
in the good position, to,do us a, benefit; and lo! 
thou workest us such a wrong as this,,.; Thou, shalt 
pay for it.’ . The hunter who kills the female 
receives Only an egg over and above’ his share. * If 
he miss; he forfeits what would have cémé'to him 
from the ‘price of the male, and the eggs.'’ ‘The ‘one 
who is to fire at the male is: appointed ‘beforehand: 
‘. The nest:.of: an ordinary,couple contains from 
twenty-five to thirty eggs, but,.it.frequently 
happens that, several couples, combine to, lay, in 
common, In fhat case, they form a large inclosure, 
and the oldest couple are placed in the centre, with 
the others arotind them in regular order} so that, if 
they are four int number, ‘they will occupy the four 
angles of a square, “When the” are all laid, 
they are pushed: towards the centre, not mingled 
together ; and: when. the. oldest. male comes |to: sit, 
the others,take their places around where. their 
eges were laid—and. the same with the females, 
These Soman are composed of the young of the 
same family—in fact, of the young ef the oldest 


eouplé. “They do not all ‘lay the same ‘number of | « 


eggs. Tho one-year olds; for instancs; do not lay 
more than four or fiye,and those of a small size. 
At times’ as many.as a hundred eggs aré found in 
the same ‘nests; whose family gatherings are most 
common where the herbage is most abundant,., The 
Arabs haye obseryed.a very singular circumstance: 
—The eggs of each couple in (4 monster nests 
are carefully piled up pogethen, with one egg con- 
spicuously at the aes is the one first laid, ‘and 
it serves for @ ~ se purpose. A's soon’ asthe male 

reeivds that the moment has arrived for hatching, 

e breaks with his beak theegg/he judgesto be the 


most forward, and, at the, same.time very, carefylly 
makes ea seen dn th 
Z 8 a be) 


the ® 
others, - latter furnishes their first meal to, all 
the young ones ie Hatched’; and: ith 


open, will remain sweet fora considerable time. 
This quality is peculiarly useful, for the male does 
not break all the eggs on the same day, but only 
three,or four at a time, when he hears the young 
ones moving inside. The egg which supplies thein 
with nourishment is always liquid, whether through 
the provision of ‘nature, or’ that the'old birds hayé 
instinctively avoided sitting on it.” 








“LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED.” 
@ohn xiy..1.) 
Poor pilgrim, journeying to the land of rest, 
Thy mind with many.a doubt and fear. distress’d ; 
Toiling along: the narrow, thorny way; 
When Hope’s dimmed sum scatce lends 4 quivering ray; 


Oh, think not, though thou dost in darkness roam, 
Thy Saviour ne’er shall’ take thee to-his home; 
But listen'to his gracious words of cheer ° 

Look ‘up in faith, ‘and banish every fear. 


“Let not your heart be troubled,” so he. spoke 
When to his.own his coming death he broke ; 
“Tet not your heart be troubled,” still he says 
To every,one.in humble faith who prays. 


While'among men he walked the human road, 
“ FHis heart with love and pity ‘overflowed ; 

The vilest wretch his tender mercy shared, 

Who, witha contrite heart, to him repaired. 


And; though cxalted now he reigns on high, 
Adored, by angel hosts. beyond the sky, 
Unchanged his love to fallen mari remains, ’ 
As when he died to wash away our stains. 


“Thy path to heay’n may dark and Jone appear, . . 
Yet Jesus, in his love, is ever near 5.9 xovil 
And through the shades of night, he guides thy way 
Onward to,realms of bliss and endless day. 


Tf dark thy path, moré-bright the-end shall be; 
If toilsome, rest shall sweeter prove to thee ; 

In every danger to'thy Saviour ¢ling, | 

And through them all he shall thee safely bring. 


Let not your heart be troubled*”’—he has died— 
Look from ‘thy éins' to’ Christ the'drucified, 
He bore thy guilt upon the accursed iree; 
Thy soul’s redemption ‘bought on Calvary: 


« Tet not your heart. be troubled,” he has gone 
To that fair land which needs no light, of sun, 


For thee a.glorious mansion to prepare, 


‘hat where he is thou mayest be also there. 


1 
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“THE -NESTORIANS: » 
We: publish the following: letter; which has' been 
addressedito ussby» Dr. Berkins, through the Secre+ 
tary of the: Turkish.Missions.Aid) Society, as, we 
believe, that, those persons whe so generously aided 
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Oroomiah, Persia, Feb. Ist, 1864. 
Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 

Dear Sirs,—I am just informed by the Rey. G. R. Birch 
that you have kindly presented to'me two copies of your 
illustrated New Testament,’ Permit. me, gentlemen, in re- 
turning to you my most: sincere and heartfelt thanks for 
this noble and superb gift, to recall your minds to the Cony 
of the first volume of this great work, embracing the Old 
Testament, which I received from you in like manner as a 
pee in London, last year, when on my way back to 

ersia. From the constant use which I have made of that 
volume since my return, fam fully p to pronounce 


it as, in my opinion, far superior to any other work of the | 


kind within my knowledge. I value it most highly, both 
for the very graphic, and, in general, tru’ illustrations, 
and for the able, accurate, and judicious notes, I have 
used the work daily in lecturing to’ my classes, in our mis- 
sion seminary ; and it is impossible’ for'me to convey to 
you an adequate impression of the absorbing interest with 
which the pupils here, in this ancient kingdom, have gazed 
upon these illustrations, recognising, in. many of them, 
familiar likenesses of customs and costumes’ common 
in this land of the Médes and Persiatis, where such things 
“change not.” I have also used this volume with much 
edification in my daily Seri reading. And still another 
no less important use which has been made of it, is the 
inspection of it by my numerous Persian visitors. Man 
are thus introduced to the leading facts and traths of the 
Holy Scriptures, whom it would be difficult to interest in 
them in any other way,. For example: a Persian prince, 
of the highest rank, who visited me, turned over with his 
own hand every leaf of that Old Testament, looking with 
eager delight on every one of the hundreds of engravings, 
while I sat by his side and explained them to him. It is 
not easy to estimate the beneficial influence of the work in 
such connections. 

Of the two ¢opiés of the New Testament which ‘you have 
now so generously presented to me, when they'shall be 1e- 
ceived, I will retain one myself, to use as I am using the 
Old Testament, and will the other copy ata neigh- 
bouring mission-station, where it will be eq useful, 

In reiterating my heartfelt thanks to you for all these 
matchless volumes; which lay me and’ our mission under so 
much obligation, permit ‘me to assure) you of my earnest 
desire and prayer that you may be increasingly prospered 
in an enterprise so useful to the cause of God, and so 
effective in promoting the highest interests of men, 

Ever most réespéctfully and gratefully yours, 
(Signed) J. PERKINS, 
Missionary to the Nestoriaas, 








Hiblical Expositions, 


A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING ‘70 
ST. MATTHEW. 


Cuaprer V.—Verses 83-37. 
OF all the sins committed in « Christian land swearing 
is the most insulling to God ; ‘because;'td quote the 
quaint language of Quarles, “it is a sin whereuuto 
neither profit incites, nor pleasure allures, nor necessity 
compels; nor nature persuades.” It is therefore— _ 

1, Gratuitous wictkedness—a ‘sii for wkich nothing 
can be pleaded. . 

2. It is a breach of the Decalogue, uttered by God 
himself to the children of men, “Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 

3. It is a practical disbelief of God, and a defiance of 
his threatened judgment, “ For the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his‘ndmé in vain.” : : 

4. Tt is'a vidlation of that’ revérerite for ‘God which 
Christ the Son inculcated when he taught men to pray, 
* Hallowed be thy name.” 

5. It sets at nought the admonition of the prophets, 





“oar the glorious and fearful name of the Lord your 
God.” 

6. It rejects the voice of history.and the experience 
of! nations...“ Because of cursing, I will make this city, 
saith the Lord, a curse to all nations,” “Shall not my 
soul be’ avenged on sucha nation as this?” “ Every 
One that sweareth shall be cut off.” 

7. Tt disregards the apostolic injunction—*“ Above all 
things, swear not.” 

8. It casts off the authority of God, and renders the 
Scriptures unproductive of the restraining influence 
which: they were designed to effect, 

9. It causes the offender to promulgate his own shame 
by declaring to all within his sphere of action, “I am 
not a servant of God.” 

10. It is a reflection upon a man’s veracity; for the 
attempt to strengthen an asseverdtion by an oath im- 
plies that the swearer’s ordinary assertions are not to be 
oredited, 

11. It is an act that is offensive to every man of piety; 


Y | and no man is justified in promoting his own gratifica- 


tion by acts that are offensive to other men, and that 
are an infringement on the rights of others. 

12. It is a disreputable act; it degrades the gentle- 
man to the vulgar man, and classes the vulgar man 
among the worst of his fellows. 

18. He who ratifies by oaths and imprecations his own 
statements shows, by his erroneous: conduct, that he is 
tenacious of his own honour, but totally regardless of 
the honour due to Almighty God. 

14, The swearer destroys his honour by the mode in 
which he seeks to preserve it. To quute the definition 
of the lexicographer, “The swearer is a wretch who 
attests the great Name wantonly and 'profanely.” 

16. It is a criminal act; for all swearing not required 
by law is criminal. 

16. It is an insult to the good sense of mankind ; for 
men invoke afflictions upon their souls, their lives, their 
eyes, and their limbs, by their own: voluntary acts, when 
they would not,dare do it were it,for a stipulated fee or 
reward, The man who curses his soul for nought would 
stand aghast if tempted to curse his soul for'a crown. 

17. It is @ contagious sin, and therefore the com- 
panionship of these sinners against their own souls is to 
be avoided, from the principle of self-protection. 

18, It is a progressive sin, and in the course of time 
the ingenuity of the swearer is exercised in devising 
new and more frightful modes’ of imprecation: 

19. It is a sin that unfits men for devotional duties, 
and therefore tends to separate them from “the means 
of graces,” and to place them more and more in hostility 
to God. 

20. It is a sin that, uncheckéd, imbibes the spirit of 
bloodshed and murder, , 

21. Profane. swearing, and the sinful use of the hal- 
lowed name of the Almighty, unless.obliterated by godly 
repentance, will for ever exclude the offender from the 
preserice of his offended God. 

Religion and niorality are the elements of national 
prosperity; but profane swearing is hostile to a nation’s 
Welfare, inasmuch as it is a violation of the duties of 
religion, and a denial of the obligations of morality; 
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consequently. God, in his righteous government, so over- 
rules the affairs of this world as to cause the sin to be 
productive of injury to individuals, and to be detrimental 
to the onward progress of the nation... Therefore, in this 
age of action, we are led to believe that no association 
for pious and moral objects would be more deserving of 
the fostering care of all good men, than an association 
formed for the suppression of profane swearing and for 
the maintenance of public decorum in reference to the 
name of Almighty God. How needful. this is all can 
judge. Men cannot pass through the public streets 
without being shocked at the foul and blasphemous 
expressions that are so oft to be heard; and.as magis- 
trates are appointed for the punishment of wickedness 
and vice, we should rejoice at the existence of any asso- 
ciation that would enforce the present laws against pro- 
fane swearing, or that would labour to procure other 
enactments more suitable to the state of the times. 
Happy would it be for this Christian country if the men 
of property and station who are appointed throughout 
the kingdom to the commission of the peace were as 
sensitive in matters pertaining to God’s honour as they 
are in things pertaining to their own interests. 
(To be continued.) 








THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
—>— 

OHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 


DISENOHANTMENT. 
Said the crab to the snake, with a cordial shake 
Of the clapper claw most kind, 
“Straight should a comrade be, my friend, 
And not of a crooked mind.” —Gruek Sona. 
“ How do you get on with the young Evson, Ra?” 
asked worth of Wilton, with a sneer, 

‘‘ Not at all,” said Wilton. ‘‘ He’s awfully parti- 
cular and straight-laced, just like that brother of 
his. .No more fun while he’s in, the house.” 

“ Confound ‘him,” said Mackworth, frowning 
darkly; ‘‘if he doesn’t. like what he sees, he must 
lump it, ‘ He’s not worth any more trouble.” 
aK So, Mack, you, too, have discovered what he’s 

e.” 

“ Yes, I haye,” answered Mackworth, savagely. 
For all ;his polish, his courtesies, and civilities had 
not succeeded in making Charlie conceal how much 
he feared and disliked him. The young horse rears 
the first..time it hears the adder’s hiss, and the 
dove’s eye trembles instinctively when the hawk ,is 
near. Oharlie half knew,and half guessed the kind 
of character he had to deal with, and. made Mack- 
worth hate him with deadly hatred by the way in 
which, ‘without one ‘particle of rudeness or conceit, 
he managed to keep him at a distance, and check 


ev gepspaal coach to intimacy. 

With mrick the case was different. Charlie 
thought that, he looked one of the nicest.and best 
fellows in the house, but he could not get over the 
fact that Wilton. was his favourite, It was Wilton’s 


an boast that Ken would do any- 
cea aya at ee 
a boy whom 


alter or Power at any rate would eyen 
have tolerated, much less liked. It was this that 








made him receive Kenrick’s advances with shyness 
and coldness ; and when Kenrick observed this, he 
at once concluded that Charlie had been set against 
him by Walter, and that he would report'to Walter 
all he did and said. ‘This belief was galling to him 
as wormwood. Suddenly, and with most insultixg 
cme si he turned Charlie off from being one of 
is fags, and from that time neyer spoke of him 
without a sneer, and never spoke ¢o him at all. 

Meanwhile, as the term advanced, St. Winifred’s 
gradually revealed itself to Charlie in a more and 
more unfavourable light. The discipline of the 
school was in a most impaired state; the evening 
work grew more and more disorderly ; few of the 
monitors did their duty with any vigour, and the 
bigidle fellowsin the fifth set the exampleof insolence 
towards them and rudeness to the masters. All rules 
were set at defiance with impunity, and in the chaos 
which ensued, every one did what was-right in his 
own eyes. 

One. evening, during evening work, Charlie was 
trying, hard to do the verses which had been set to 
his form. He found it very difficult in the noise 
that,was going on. Not half dozen fellows in the 
room were hag foae or east. 2 ret) they 
were talking, laughing, rattli 6 desks, playin 
tricks on each other, ais owhis books ras the 
room. The one bewildered new master, who 
nominally kept order among the two hundred boys 
in the room, walked up and down in despair, 
ook in vain first to one, then to another, and 

ost giving up the farce of attempting to main- 
tain silence. But secing Charlie seriously at work 
he came it and asked if he could give him any 
assistance 

Charlie gratefully thanked him, and the master 
sat, down. to try and smooth some of his difficulties. 
His doing so was the sign for an audible titter, 
which there was no attempt to suppress; and when 
he had passed on, Wilton, whose conduct had been 
more impertinent than that of any one else, said to 
ba ih - ‘ x 4 

‘Tsay, young Eyson, how you are grinding! ’ 

rs | hae theis verses ie do,” Sia Charlie, 


wes 

‘“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Wilton, as though he 
had made some good joke, ‘Here, shall I give you 
a wrinkle P” 

«“ Yes, if it’s allowed.” 

The answer was greeted with another laugh, and 
Wilton ‘said, ‘‘Tll save. you all further trouble, 
young *un. ‘Observe the dodge; we're all up 

vA 


He put “2 white handkerchief to his nose, and 

ilking to master said, ‘‘ Please, sir, my nose 
is bl ig. May I go out for a minute?” 

“Your nose bleeding? That’s the third timo 
your nose has bled this week, and other boys haye 
also come with their noses bleeding.” 

“Do you doubt my word, sir?” asked Wilton, 
his handkerchief still held up, and assuming an 


injured air. 

‘*T should be sorry to do so until you give me 
reason,” answered the master, courteously. ‘It 
seems a strange circunistance, but you may go.” 

Tt would have been very to see whether his 
nose was bleeding or not, but the master was trying, 
very essfully at present, whether implicit 
confidence would produce a sense of honour among 
the boys. 
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Wilton went out, hardly concealing his laughter, 
and in, ten minutes. returned with the. verses, 
finished and written out. 

“There,” ho said, ‘‘Ken did; those for-me; he 
knocked them off in five, minutes. . Ken’s ,an 
awfully clever fellow, though; he never, opens a 
book. . Don’t bore, yourself with verses. any more ; 
I'll get them done for you.” + aha 

Charlie glanced at. the paper, and saw at. once 
that the verses were perfectly done. 

‘Do you mean to show, up that-copy as your own, 
Wilton ?” 

** Of course I do,” 

‘But we are marked for them,” 

‘‘ Hear, hear! thanks: for the. information... So 
much the better. I shall get.a jolly:good mark.” 

* Shut up, young, Innocence, and don’t be a 
muff,” said another Noelite... ‘‘ We all do the same 
thing, .Take what Heayen,sends you, and be glad 
to get it.” 

‘Thank , you,” said. Charlie, looking round ; 
“ you may, but Ud rather. not... It,isn’t fair.” 

‘°Oh, how good we are! how sweet we are! what 
an. angel. we are!’’ said; Wilton, turning up the 


whites of his, eyes, ;while..the rest apee ed him, | run 


But.if they meant their jeers. to. tell on Charlie’s 
resolution, they;were mistaken. .. He looked quietly 
round .at. them. all swith his clear, eyes, gravely 
handed. the. paper ,.back.. to. Wilton, and, quietly 
resumed his .work.;,. They were.angry ‘to be so 
foiled, and determined, that, if.he would. not copy 
the yerses, he should at least. do them, in, no. other 
way, One. of them. took. his paper ~and_-tore_ it, 
another split. up, his quill, pens by ing them on 
the desk, while a third seized his dictionary. . The 


master, observing that something was..going on. at | 
that desk, came and stood. by; and as long as he was | 


there, Charlie managed to write out’ what -he had 
done, while the. others, cunningly nangita, Sg 
occasional. mistake, .or, altering a. few. epithets, 
copied out the, yerses. which Kenrick had done for 
Wilton.” But directly the master turned awa 
again, a, boy on the opposite side, of the. table, wat: 
the utmost deliberation, took hold of Charlie’s fair 
copy, and emptiéd the inkstand over it in three or 
fn sererpta eas 4 he pia ee 
exed as he was—far until this time he never 
known se ee took ‘it qtietly and, pale 
humourediy. Next morning, before the. rest of the 
boys in his dormitory, who were mainly in his own 
form, were aware of what he meant, to, do, he 
up early, and went to Walter's study, hoping to 
write out the vérsés there from memory. But he 
found the study in the possession of the housemaid ; 
chapel-bell rang, and after. chapel he went into 
morning school with the exercise, unfinished. F'o 
this, he, the only boy in the form who had-attemipted 
to do his. duty, received a punishment, while the 
rest looked on-anabashed, and got marks for their 
sialon bs Wien papa REE ahem 
or his, . The master, Mn, Paton’s successor, thought 
it odd that Wilton’ Sottd at is eran "60 Ta 
better than any: of his other work, but he could no 
detect the cheating, and Wilton always assured him 
that the yerses were entirely his own composition. 
It was about time now, | ion tee t, to hoist 
his.true colours; but, pee hed e rundance of brass, 
he fener terns hi Ms t bi sie nn ed M4 
m familiarly nothing bad happened, ant 
finally took ie fae But this was 460, Singh: for 


‘the bey, who was as open.as the day in all his 
dealings, at once withdrew his atm; and ‘standing 
| still, looked him fall in the face,’ '° (iy 

*€So'l” paid Waltons “now? take + choieo— 
friends or enemiies+which shallit be? ” 

** Ifyou want-ime to! cheat, and, tell lies,.and be 
mean—not friends,” /,',; inaitn fe 

*« So |_enemies then, mind. Took out for squalls, 
young, Eyson.. One questien, though,” said Wilton, 
as, Charlie turned away, . 

Well? | 

“ Ate you going to sntak ‘about this to your 
brothér?” ; ; 

Charlie was silent. ° Without any intention ‘of 
procuring Walter's interference, he ‘had meant. to 
talk'to himi about his: difficnlties;...and, to .ask., his 
advice, But if this was to be stigmatised as sneaking, 
he felt that he had rather not do it; for there is.no 
elie a boy fears more, and considers more mean, 
than this, 4 pie 

“Oh, I seo,” said Wilton; “you do mean’ te 
peach, ‘blab, ‘tell ‘tales, “do ‘you ?°° Well) it’ don't 
matter much> ‘you'll find’he can' do precious little; 
and it will be-all! theo worse°for you inthe long: 


“T shan’t:tell chim,” said Charlie, shortly ;, and 
those words sealed \his: lips, as; with a heavy heart 
he entered the breakfast-room, and meditated on 


troubles to onl eM pa ‘ 
troubk fast, enough—very 
ina deat vo hd boast t ‘father’ the. ‘Jeading 
spirits in it, thought\thatvthey hadswasted quite 
enough time,;and .with quite.suffigient, success in 
angling for the new boys, and determined to resume, 
without any further, delay, their ordinary courses. 
If Charlie was fool enough. to resist them, they 
said, so much the worse for him.'‘'During the day, 
indeed, he was saved from many of thie’annoyances 
which Walter had.‘been obliged to. endure, by 
escaping from the Great Schoolroom to, the happy 
and quiet refuge of Walter’s, or Power's, or Eden’s 
study. "There he could always. be, unmolested, and 
enjoy the kindness with which he wis tréated, ‘and 
the cheerful, healthy atmosphere which contrasted 
80 strangely, in its moral sweetness, ‘with the turbi 
and polluted air of, Noelite ‘society.’ But “in: 
evening at Preparation, and afterwards in the dor- 
mitories, he was wholly at the merey‘of that bad 
sonfedrey vit had tried’ to’ ‘mould to its 
own Will. ‘He Wis in @ large dormitory often boys ; 
and as this was the principal room in, Mr. Noel's 
house, it formed the regular refage tery night for 
tho idle and the mischieyously inclined. “When the 
candles ‘were put ont at bedtime; it was ‘seldom 
long before- they: were relit in this ‘room—which 
Was somewhat remote from the others at the end 
of & long corridor, and’ of which the window opened 
on a,socluded part of Dr. Lane’s gardén. ° If a scout 
were placed gt the end of the corridor, he could give 
a ns of any danger, 86 ‘that the chance 
of detection was very small” ‘Had the’candles been 
Telif only for a game me , Charlie ‘would ‘have 
been. the first to join in the its pee ten 
werd far too vitiated ‘in’ taste: tobe: long content 
‘with mere bolstering ‘or harmless Lona ‘Tt 
to Charlie that the’ candies ‘werd relit thidfly 
ad ie of ‘eating pan in rbid te 
fhiose Tore hs“ age "a a a pesera 


: wickedness.’ ” 1 ay ad ca He grad 


seemed 
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nightsoom aften the fracas\above narrated,,‘‘, we're 


brick as-he is; Kas:stodd a couple of jbottles.of wine, 
and Hanley some ¢ards.:;:\We-shall|haye a smoke, 
too;”? fat afitil hoow « : i 

All:this was: said in atone of braggadocio, meant, 
to be exceedizigly telling, but) it. only made Charlie 
feel that he loathed this swaggering little boy with 
his prematines istvoir wtvre; more j}and,, more. | He 
understood; too,)ithe hint that:iwo of . the, new 
fellows hadicontributed to the, house carousal, and 
fully expected that he would be asked next, He 
secretly, yhowevenr, determined to refuse, because he 
knew well 'thata:mere ‘harmless feast was not in- 
tended, butrather a smoking and drinking bout. 
He had stbseribed liberally; to, all, the, legrtimate 
funds—the football, the racquet court, the gymna- 
sium; biat/herisaw!no reason why hoe should. be 
taxed for things which he disliked and disapproved. 
The. result. of that)e¢vening confirmed him, in, hi 
resolution. It was a, scene.of drinking, gluttony, 
secret fear, endless squabbling, and joyless excite- 
ment. i 

“Of course you'll play;.and put into the pool ?” 
said Wiltoniad) y 1 

‘No, thank you.” 

“No, thank you,’’ said Wilton, seornfully mimiek- 
ing his. tone.!! ‘Of, course: not ;) you'll do nothing 
except set-yourself up for a saint, and make your- 
self disagreeable.” 
ing: the evening Stone brought, him some 
whieh Charlie again declined, with ‘‘No, 
thank. you, ; Stone,” ilton “again, echoed the 
refusal, -which was chorused| by,a dozen others; 
and from.that time’ Charlie was’ duly dubbed with 
the nickname .of No-thank-you. Tio was forcibly 
christened by this new name, by being held in bed 
while half a wineglass. of port was thrown in his 
face.’ The wine poured down and stained his night- 
shirt, and then they. all. began to dread that it 
would lead to their being discovered, and threatened 
Charlie with endless penalties if he dared to tell. 
There was, however, little danger, as the, Noelites 
had bribed’ the servants who waited on them and 
cleaned their rooms. 

The saine ‘scene, with slight variations, wasicon- 
stantly repeated, and evéry fresh refusal was ac- 
companied by a kick or a cuff fromthe bigger boys, 
a sneer ér an insult from the younger’; for Charlie) 
himself was one of the youngest of them all. One 
night it was, “I say, you fellow—you; No-thank- 

—wi fork out for some wine to-night? 
oP Well then, take that and that, and be: hun 
to you for a little ‘muff.’ ‘Another time it woul 
be, “ Hi’ there, No-thank~you, ‘wo want sixpence 
for a pack Of cards. ‘Oh, you won’t be'so si as 
to part with sixpence for cards? Confounded little 
miser;”  “ Niggard,” said another; ‘“ Skinflint,” 
shouted a third. And a general cry of “ Saint,” 
which expressed. the climax of villany, ended the 
verbal portion of the contest. And then some one 
would slap him on the cheek, with “take that,” 
‘‘and that,” from another, ‘‘and that,” from a 
third—the last being a boot or a. piece of soap shied 
at his head. 
. It cannot be more wearisome to the reader than 
it is to me to linger in these coarse scenes ;. but, for 
Charlie it-was'a long martyrdom most: heroically 
borne. He was almost literally alone and single- 





Pi tine 





going to have some fun to-night. Stone, like,a, 


his | entrusted_to 


notgive Mies Walter, and Power; and Hehdetson, all 
| knew, that he was bullied, sorely bullied}! this they 
learnt far more from Eden, ‘axid from ‘other’ souréés, 
» than from Charlie himself, for’ he, pot child, held 
himself bound by, his promisé to' Wilton,’ and kept 
his lips resolut¢ly, sealed. '', But these, friends’ ‘knew 
that.he. was suffering for Consciénce’ ‘sake ; “and 
Walter helped him with tender, brotherly affection, 
and Power with braye words and kindly sympathy, 
as well-as by noble example, arid Henderson Ave hee 
cheering and playful manner ; and this 'catsed ‘him 
much happiness all day long, until he’ felt ‘that, 
with that short but heart-uttered’ prayer which ‘ke 
breathed, so earnestly from “* the altar of his ow 
bedside,” he had strength sufficient to' meet and to 
conquer the trials which night brought: 

In the house one boy aid ‘one only helped ‘him, 
That boy ought to have been Kenrick ; his ‘monite+ 
rial authority and, many responsible privileges were 
, a8 he well knew, for the main’ ex- 
press purpose of putting down all immorality, andall 
cruelty with .a strong and ‘remorséless' hand. | It 
required very little courage to do this; the sympathies 


grow, corrupted with an eyil leayen, are naturally 
and strongly on the side of right.’ ‘Tn'Mr. Robert- 
son’s house, for instance, where Walter and~Hen- 
derson were monitors, such wrong’ doings: could 
not have gone on with impunity, or rather ‘could 
not:haye gone on.at all. There a little boy, treated 
with gross severity or injusticé, would’ not havo 
hesitated for an instant to invoke the assistance’ of 
the monitors, whom he looked upon‘as ‘his*natural 
guardians, and who would be eager to éxtend to him 
a generous and efficient protection. The samewas the 
case in Mr. Edwardes” house, of which Powér wasthe 
head. Power, indeed, had no coadjutor on whom he 
could at all rely. One of the monitors associated with 
him was Legrange, who, rather followed Kenrick’s 
lead, and the other was Brown, who, though well- 
intentioned, was.a boy of no authority. Yet these 
two houses were in a better’ condition than any 
others in the school, becatise the’ heads of them did 
their duty; and it was ro' slight’ credit to Walter 
and Henderson that their house stcod higher in. 
character than any other, although it contained 
both Harpour and Jones. This’ could not have 
been ‘the case had not those two worthies found a 
powerful counterpoise’ in two: other . fifth-form 
fellows, Franklin and Cradock, whose excellence 
was almost solely due to Walter’s influence.’ Ken- 
rick, on the other hand,: never interfered in tho 
house, and let things go on exactly as they liked, 
although they were going to rack and ruin. 
Charlie’s sole friend and helper in the house then 
was, not Kenrick, but Bliss. Poor Bliss quite 


state of lugubrious disappointment. 
dim kind of life, seeing all sorts of young boys get 
above him and beat him in the race, and vaguely 
groping in thick mental darkness, 
would the stream of knowledge fled from his tanta- 
lised lips whenever ho stooped to drink; and the 
fruits, which others’ plucked easily; sprang up out 
of his reach when he tried to touch the bough. He 
was constantly crushed by a desolating sense of'his 





ownstupidity, and yet his goed temper was charming 
under all his trials, and he loved with a grateful 


—, 


sh lal te Lp eee mer ay nee or 
“T say, young Evson;”/said) Wilton» to him ong, handed against the test of the Howse +" Yel howoule’ 


of the majority of boys, unless they be suffered to: 


belied his name, for his school-work, in which he | 
never could by any effort succeed, kept him in a | 
liss lived a’ | 


Do what he | 
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humility all who tolerated his shortocmings. For 
this reason he had a sincere affection for Hender- 
son, who plagued him, indeed, incessantly, but 
neyer in an unkind or insulting way; and who 
more than made up for the ing by patient and 
constant help, without which Bliss would not 
have succeeded even as well as he did. Bliss was a 
strong, active fellow, and at the games, so 
that with most of the school he got on Mae well ; 
but, nevertheless, he was generally set down as 
nearly half-witted—a mere dolt. Dolt or not, he 
did Charlie inestimable service; and if any boy is 
in like case with Bliss, let him take courage, for 
even the merest dolt has immense power for good 
as well as for harm, and ig Orgnee to ae 
a gentle and manly sympathy w many a clever 
bor Sage have ended He knew that Charlie was 
ill-used. Not being in the same dormitory, and 
joining. very little m the house concerns, he was 
not able to interfere very directly in his aid; but 
he never failed to encourage him to resist iniquity 
of every kind. ‘Hold out, young Evson,” he 
would often say to him; “you’re a good, brave 
little chap, and don’t give in; you’re in the right 
and they in the wrong; and right is might, be sure 
of that.’ . 

It was something in those days to meet with 
approbation for well-doing among the Noelites; and 
Charlie, with genuine gratitude, never forgot Bliss’s 
kind support; till Bliss left St. Winifred’s they 
an Ba. firm friends and fast. _ 

‘‘ Haye you made any friends in the house?” 
asked Mr. Noel of Charlie upon one occasion ; for he 
often seized an. opparrante of talking to his younger 
boys, for whom he felt a sincere interest, and whom 
he would gladly have shielded from temptation to 
the very utmost of his power, had he but known 
that of which he was unhappily so ignorant—the 
bad state of things among the boys under his 
care. 

‘* Not many, sir?” said Charlie. : 

‘“‘ Haven't you? I’m sorry to hear that. I like 
to see boys forming friendships for future life; and 
there are some very nice fellows in the house. 
Wilton, for instance; don’t you like him ? he’s very 
idle and volatile, I know, but still he seems to me 
a pleasant boy.” 

Charlie could hardly suppress a smile, but said 
nothing; and Mr. Noel continued, ‘‘ Who is your 
chief friend, Evson, among my boys ?” 

‘‘ Bliss, sir,” said Charlie, with alacrity. 

“Bliss!” answered Mr. Noel, in surprise. 
‘“‘ What makes you like him so much? Is he not 
very backward and stupid?” 

But Charlie would not hear a word. aginst Bliss, 
and speaking with all the open trustfulness of a 
new boy, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, sir, Bliss is an ex- 
cellent fellow; I wish there were many more like 

im; he’s a capital fellow, sir, I like him very 
much; he’s the best fellow in the house, and 
the only one who stands by me when I am in 
trouble.” 

“Well, I’m P sae you’ye found one friend, 
Evson,” said . Noel; “no matter who he 
is.” ‘ 

One way in which Bliss showed his friendship 
was by going privately to Kenrick, and com- 
plaining of the way in which Oharlie was bullied. 
‘Why don’t you interfere, Kenrick ?” he asked. 


| “Interfere, pooh! 


| safeguard be interposed, or the restraining 





It will do the young cub 

good; he’s too conceited by half.” 

f “I never saw a little fellow Jess conceited; any- 
ow.” 

Kenrick stared at him. . ‘‘What business is it 
of yours, I should like to know? ” 

** Tt is business of mine; he is a good little fellow, 
and he is only kicked because the others can’t make 
him as bad a lot as they are themselves; there’s 
that Wilton——” : 

“Shut up about Wilton ; he’s a friend of mine.” 

**Then more shame for you,” said Bliss. 

‘* He’s worth fifty such chickens as little Evson, 
any day.” 

** Ohickens!” said Bliss, with a tone as nearly 
like contempt as he had ever assumed; ‘ it’s clear 
you don’t know much about him ; I wish, Kenrick, 
you’d do your duty more, and then the house 
would not be so bad as it is.” 

Kenrick opened his eyes wide; he ‘had never 
heard Bliss pon like this before. ‘I don’t want 
the learned, the clever, the profound Bliss to teach 
me my duty,” he said, with a proud sneer; ‘ what 
business have you to abuse the house, because it is 
not full of young ninnys like Evson? You’re no 
monitor of mine, let me tell you.” 

‘* You may sneer, Kenrick, at my being stupid, 
if you like; but, for all your cleverness, I joulin’t 
be you for piers: ; and if you wont interfere, as 
you ought, J will, if I can.” And as Bliss said this, 
with clear flaming anger, and fixed on Kenrick his 
eyes, which were lighted up with honest 8, 
Kenrick thought he had never seen dian “och be 
handsome or so fine a fellow. ‘‘ Yes, even he is 
superior to me now,” he thought, with a sigh, as 
Bliss left the room. | Poor Ken ! there was no un- 
happier boy at St. Winifred’s.. As he ate and ate of 
those ashy fruits of sin, they grew more and more 
dusty and bitter to his ed taste; as he drank 
of that naphthaline river of wayward pride, it 
scorched his heart and did noé quench his thirst. 

(To be continued.) 








Progress of the Gruth. 


THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON, 
No. VH. 
Sailors’ Institutions. 
Dr. JoHNSON is said on one occasion to have described 
aship asa “prison with the possibility of being drowned,” 
and persons of active mind, who make longer voyages 
than that to the Hebrides often find the sense of 
confinement on shipboard painfully irksome, ‘Sailors 
suffer less from the tedium of a voyage, for they are 
occupied, and habit has reconciled them to their~ mode 
of life; still, they have the same feeling in a degree. 
When they land in the streets of London, in all the 
exhilaration of freedom, and with money in their pockets, 
pas are peculiarly liable to fall a prey to the snares 
which are laid for them on every bh Unless some 
est force of 
ram ipa principle be felt within, the men squander their 
hard earnings in degrading excesses, destroying them- 
selves, and often impoverishing their wives and children. 
The temptations which beset seamen are increased ten- 
fold by the extreme scarcity of respectable lodgings 
suited to their means. Many of thesailors’ lodging-houses 
at the east-end of London are dens of iniquity, and the 
toleration they enjoy is by no means ereditable to the 
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authorities. ri years ago sailors who needed a 
lodging had’ searcely any alternative but to go to these 
houses ; and a very grievous wrotig was thus inflicted on 
a most deserving class of the community. 

In June, 1830, however, the foundation stone was 
laid of a Home for Seamen in Well Street, near the 
London’ Docks. The names of the founders of this 
institution ‘were Captain R. J. Elliot, R.N., who spent 
his fortune'in carrying out the project; Admiral G. C. 
Gambier, and Lieutenant R. Justice, R.N. They have 
passed away, but their work remains, and exhibits every 
sign of permanence, That it should prosper snd 
endure is not surprising, for while the home was being 
built each day’s work began with prayer. There was 
opposition, such as is usually encountered by those who 
enter on untried paths of usefulness; but the work steadily 
went on, until, im May, 1835, it was opened for the 
reception of 100 boarders. Since that time it has been 
gradually extended to accommodate 300 seamen; and, 
in August, 1863, Lord Palmerston laid the foundation 
stone of'a new building in Dock Street, adjoining the 
old one, to be erected at a cost of about £12,000. The 
Home thus permanently enlarged will contain 460 beds, 
with large reading-rooms, mess-rooms, &c. 

The Sailors’ Home has been the parent of twonty- 
five similar institutions in the United Kingdom, nine 
in the colonies, and eight in foreign parts. The 
Home, as its name imparts, rescues seamen from the 
clutches of the “ crimps,” or lodging-house keepers, by 
offering them a comfortable dwelling during their stay 
on shore. More than this, it acts as their banker, and 
as a safe depository for their goods; it offers them pleasant 
society, the use of a library and reading-room, and the 
means of religious instruction. The Sailors’ Private 
Money Accounts show that in 1863, £71,098 of sailors’ 
money was received at the institution ; of which £27,575 
was remitted home, £3,384 invested in a savings-bank, 
and £40,139 drawn out by the seamen. Apart from 
material advantages, an important moral and religious 
influence is exerted upon the men, although they are 
under little restraint. It is impossible to visit the 
institution without feeling that it must confer ines- 
timable benefits on the seafaring population. We 
are evidently in a good moral atmosphere: swearing 
and drunkenness—the seamen’s besetting sins—are 
rare, and the men are quiet and well conducted. In the 
large room, which serves both for reading and maess- 
room until the completion of the new building, a few 
men are reading books or newspapers, and we observe 
ranges of bookshelves round the walls. Having looked 
over their contents, we are not able to commend the 
selection, which is of a very miscellaneous character, 
and not well adapted for the persons for whom it is 
designed, But this is a defect which may be remedied 
without much difficulty, and we trust the matter will 
receive the attention of the directors, In this room 
every night and morning a short service, consisting of 
prayer and exposition of Scripture, is held by the Rey. Do 
Greatorex, the chaplain, and is attended by a consider. 
able number of the lodgers, On Friday evenings there 
are popular lectures, with an attendance’df 
wit @ we HY in the room he ‘are Jaid 
which, we learn, consists Of soups; roast and: 0 
and mutton, meat pies, eres es, puddin 
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| pastenger ship ; and to the offices, wh 


the men just arrived may procure an advance of money 
until their wages are paid, and where other matters of 
accounts are transacted. Leaving the men to get their 
dinner, we cross the yard to the adjoining Sailors’ Church. 

This church, of which the Rev. D.Greatorex is the in- 


- gumbent, was built in 1846 by public subscription. It has 


just been erected into a legal district. There is no endow- 
ment, with the om ta of'a sum of £200 given by the 
Queen, and £50 by the late Prince Consort. “Plates are 
held at the doors of the church before eath service, for 
contributions, which realise about £20 a year, 
@ rest of the incumbent’s income is made up by 
friends in other parts of London, the people of the 
neighbourhood being very poor. We regret to learn that 
the church is in debt £120, chiefly for repairs, and’ that, 
although so recently built, the steeple has been con- 
demned as unsound, and will cost £800 to replace. The 
church contains 800 sittings, all free, and the 
average attendance on Sunday morning is 350 to 400, 
and on Sunday evening, 600 to 700; about one-fifth part 
of the congregation being seamen, and the rest seamen’s 
wives and ‘families, and persons connected with the 
docks. Service is also held on Thursday evening. There 
are about eighty-five regular communicants. ‘There is 
no day school, although £400 has been lodged in the 
bank to provide for oné. Such is the demand for ware- 
house space near the docks, that no room nor land can 
be had, and it is to be regretted that the owners of 
property show no disposition to aid the incumbent in 
is efforts te instruct the children of the poor, An 
infant school was lately ed ina room in Wellclose 
Square, and forty-five children attended the first week. 
Mr. Greatorex has a curate, paid by the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, and has also a number of agents 
engaged among the seamen and dock labourers, One 
city missionary is employed in St. Katharine’s Dock, 
one city missionary and one Scripture reader in the 
London Dock, one city missionary in the district, and 
one Scripture reader in the Sailors’ Home and lodging- 
houses, A service for Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italians, 
is held on Sunday morning by a city missionary, and 
about three services are held weekly in the docks by the 
curate and the missionaries, A Bible class and prayer 
meeting are held every Tuesday afternoon by the curate, 
in one of the warehouses, for men employed in the 
docks, who also take tea together once a year. As a 
general rule, a religious service is held in every ship 
pers ac docks when about to sail, ey bah ty cases t 
small library is placed on board gratuitousty, for the use of 
the passengers and crew. Lach of these librarié: a ~ 
closed in a substantial wooden case, with of tie 
church painted outside. Those whigh We er ih 
contain a few Bibles and Testa et : sixteen 
twenty volumes o Feliz genera Aare, “eh 
a number of tracts als. The Bi o th 
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visit, hag only been opened abent.two,months., Within 
that space of time considerable progress has been made, 
A penny bank has been established, with fifty, depositors, 
whose numbers increase at the rate of, ten, or twelve per, 
week. There is an adult olass free on Tuesday evenings, 
and on Wednesday and Friday purnings a, cottage 
lecture, at, which, from. twelye to thirty of the poorest 
persons attend, There is also the infant school, before 
alluded to. Two more rooms haye since been added, 
and the work is PHRF. : 

Mr. Greatorex. also holds cottage lectures five nights 
in the week at the Sailors’ Destitute Asylum, Well 
Street, where as many as, fifty shipwrecked sailors, may, 
sometimes be found. 2p 

There are, in London, several other Sailors’, Homes ; 
but we need not enter into particulars respecting them, 
It is enough to say, that additional accommodation. of 
the kind is much needed; and that the establishment of 
a number, of cheap, respectable dodging haves would be 
an invaluable boon to,the sailors. It is gratifying to 
learn that a sum ef about £10,000 has been. subscribed 
for the purpose of building a Home for married seamen ; 
but there appears to, be great difficulty in.obtaining a 
suitable site, ; ' wo 

Among other institutions.at the East-end, for, the 
benefit, of sailors, may be mentioned the Wesleyan 
Seamen’s Mission, Commercial Road East. This. Mis- 
sion is under the direction of a committee of Wesleyan 
ministers and gentlemen, the resident minister being the 
Rev. Hugh Jones. The, Mission Chapel, formerly the 
Rastern Institution, is situated near the Hageats anal 
Basin, and midway between the London and West India 
Docks., The chapel is attended by seamen and water- 
men, and their families, most of whom are migratory; 
The average attendance of these classes is, however, only 
about 100, the rest of the congregation being made up 
of landsmen. ‘There are 800 sittings in the chapel, of 
which 400 are free, On Sunday morning. the average 
attendance is 800,.0n Sunday evening 400, and on 
Wednesday evening 50.. The church members number 
160. ‘There is a Sunday-school, with an average at- 
tendance of 200.children. In addition to the minister, 
who is appointed specially to care for sailors, the mission, 
has employed, during the past year, one English and two 
foreign agents, and a Bible-woman, the last. of whom 
visits the Heuisler Office and the better class of lodging- 
houses, to sell the Scriptures, give. tracts, and converse 
with seamen. Besides these, there are voluntary, unpaid 
labourers employed; under the direction of the minister, 
in visiting the docks and elsewhere, with tracts and 
papers of invitation to the chapel services, and engaging 
in conversation with ‘seamen...The paid agents of the 
Mission are engaged throughout the week in srl the 
shipping in the river and in the several docks, They 
sell copies of the Scriptures, and distribute many thou-. 
sands of tracts and religious periodicals. Small libraries 
are also placed on board ships, and parcels of tracts and. 
periodicals are given to captains and others, for dis- 
tribution on board and in foreign parts, A Spanish 
service is held every Sunday by one of the agents, 

An interesting feature of the Mission is the opening 
of a, reading-room on the Sunday, where religious 
publications are provided for the use of the men, and 
where tea is furnished to them gratuitously. At five 
o’clock a prayer meeting or experiencé meeting is held— 
a service which, we learn, has been rendered an especial 
blessing to those who have attended it. By these various 
modes of operation the Mission conveys religious in- 
struction to large numbers of seamen in the course of a 
| year. The jou-nals of the insticution record many cages 
of conversion, ané also ciraerous instatices in which men, 
have adoptec total abstinence principles—a most im- 
| portact -tep to the sajlor, The income of this Mission, 
| lass year was £630, : ge 





The, Seamen’s Christian Friend. Society is a most 
useful institution, which is not so well. supported by the 
ublic as, it deserves to be. The secretary is, the Rey, 
. T. Hill, 2, Bedford Place, Commercial. Road. East, 
Strictly,,unsectarian in constitution, having dignitaries 
of the Church andeminent.Nonconformist ministers 
among its patrons, it simply desires to make, known the 
Gospel to seamen, and;to improve, their moral and social 
condition... Its operations are.by no means confined to 
@ east of London; they extend round the coasts of 
Jngland and Wales, and, indeed—so, far.as, the trans- 
mission of books anid periodicals is concerned—all over 
the world, . The soviety employs.,five missionaries, five 
Scripture-readers and traotedast ibutors, and two.school- 
mistresses, In addition to these, there are, in connec. 
tion with the society, fifteen gratuitous teachers, tract 
distributors, aud visitors in London, and several. on the 
sea coasts, At, the. institution in St.-George Street, 
opposite the London Docks, there is a chapel for seamen, 
an educational institute, and a free school, for, destitute 
and fatherless children of seamen, of whom the attend. 
ance has averaged about $0. Some of the most. desti- 
tute children have been. relieved with food and clothing; 
but, judging from the balance-sheet, the society has but 
a small sum ayailable for this.‘purpose,, There is also a 
Sunday-school,. well attended, and a Band. of Hope, 
During the year.1863 the number of religious seryices 
and meetings held in connection. with’ the society was 
1,207, which had been attended by.24,900 seamen. Of 
these meetings 785 were held on board ships ; 12,571 visits 
were made to ships, sailors’ homes, lodging-houses, &c., 
for the distribution of tracts, periodicals, and books, of 
which 126,460 were distributed in the course of the year. 
The mission to foreign seamen had been carried on by 
visits to ships and lodying-houses, and by the distribution 
of tracts in nineteen languages. The missionaries find 
much to encourage them in working among foreign sea- 
men, who are usually lamentably ignorant of Divine truth, 
but willing to receive instruction. Forty-five ships were 
supplied with libraries during the “year, and on board 
many, others parcels of books, magazines, &c., were 
placed for the use of the crews and passengers. 

One of the missionaries of the society visits Deptford, 
Woolwich, Sheerness, Shoeburyness, Dover, &c.; and 
others are engaged among the fishermen and boatmen at 
Southampton, the Isle of Wight, Weymouth, Bristol, 
Wisbeach, Lynn, the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, 
Brighton, Hastings, and other ports. In regard to this 
work, & missionary writes that he “has met with much 
to depress as well ‘as gladden the feelings; but, generally 
speaking, the men are well disposed to receive the 
truth.” ‘The society dispatches paréels of books, tracts, 
&¢c., to Corfu, Gibraltar, Malta, Ceylon, thie Cape, 
Mauritius, India, New Zealand, China, Bermuda, Aus- 
tralia, the Falkland Islands, and Japan. ‘The meetings 
held by the society on board ships in the port of London 
are of a very interesting character. _ Captains and crews 
gladly welcome the missionaries on board their ships, 
and join heartily in the services, A spirit of inquiry, 
in réspect to Divine things, exhibits itself generally 
among seamen. 

Theve cah be no doubt that this society is effecting a 
large amount of good; and when we consider the num- 
ber of agents ‘employed, and the extent’ of the ground 
covered, we are surprised to learn that its last year's 
income ‘(derived entirely from . voluntary contribu- 
tions) Was only about £900. This small sum, it seems, 
is in; saves of former years; and the camuiitice 


are ‘encouraged to press forward their work with 


vigour. Outside of its present operations, however, 
there is a vast field of labour, on which the society 
cannot enter until larger funds shall have been placed 


at its disposal, © oe 
dite (To, be continued.) 
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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SELE-SACRIFICH. 

BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 

AUTHOR OF “a BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” ‘OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD 
work,” “LIVE Ir DOWN,” ETC, 
Aainget 
CHAPTER CIII. 

MR. JABEZ GANDLE IS ASTONISHED, 
Tr was a fine cool night when Mr. Gandle, having left 
Madame Catherine’s house, walked down Burlington 
Street. 

Up and down Bond Street, thrice round Grosvenor 
Square, to and fro in Park Lane, and, as the clocks were 
striking two, eastward. along Piccadilly did Shylock 
Gandle stroll, busily thinking. 

“And why should not the little woman,” thought 
Mr. Gandle, “ play a merciful part, and yet secure the 
recognition of her son? Sir Edward Starling is in her 
power—at least he is in mine, and that is just the same 
thing. 

“ How does the case stand ? 

“ He is no more Sir Edward Starling thanIam. His 
brother, Colonel Edward’s legitimate son, died in Aus- 
tralia; and forthwith he, the illegitimate son, came over 
from Australia and stepped into his dead brother’s shoes. 
He is a clever fellow. Certainly the substitution has 
been beautifully effected. It was a master-stroke that 
announcement of Rupert Smith’s death, and the pay- 
ment of the deceased gentleman's creditors. He has 
played his part out so completely! Gad! when I was 
in Jersey, last summer, I found out that Sir Edward 
Starling, out of pure affection for the spot where he had 
passed a happy childhood, sent twenty pounds every 
Christmas to the parson of St. Brelade’s for distribution 
among the poor of the parish. He is a prodigiously 
clever fellow; but he is in my power. 

“Now, if Madame Catherine should say to him, 
‘Recognise my boy as your lawful son, and I will never 
trouble you,’ I am inclined to think that such a clever 
fellow would do his best to comply with the terms. 

“He must put this statement to his wife: ‘When I 
was @ young man, I imprudently married a girl in a 
humble walk of life, and had a son by her. That son 
has been educated at a first-rate school at Kensington ; 
and besides being a lively, clever, gentleman-like boy, he 
is heir to my baronetcy. I greatly regret that I lacked 
the moral. courage to tell you this before I married you ; 
but as I feared the fact. would make you refuse to be- 
come my wife, I played you false. I repent my error. 
Be generous; forgive me; bring up my child as my son 
and heir; reconcile yourself to the thought that, so long 
as my eldest son is alive, no child of yeurs can inherit 
my rank. Be a good woman, and make the best. of a 
bad bargain!’ Of course, he must give proof that his 
first wife is dead—was dead before he married a second 
time, Well, aman who is so clever that he has proved 
his own death, won’t find it difficult to prove his wife’s 
death.. That can be easily managed; aud as the boy has 
been brought up to regard himself as an orphan, he will 
be no obstacle to the success of the scheme. It will 
really be a neat affair—two people, Rupert Smith and 
Pe =e both regarded as dead, though they are not 

ead yet! 

“ As for Sir Edward, when he has thought the matter 
over, he will adopt. the plan as his only means of salva- 
tion; for if he does not show himself a docile and 
obedient scoundre!, I will be Madame Catherine’s 
avenger, now. that Mr. Nathaniel Savage is out of 
the way. ‘ 

“As to Sir Edward’s identity with Rupert Smith, I 
have no doubt. of it. When I saw him this afternoon in 
Pall Mall, after. eaving the park, I knew him, and 
should have known him; if hé had not beén on that pie- 








bald cob. I dare swear to him in any court of justice, 
and it would not be difficult for me. to bring a crowd of 
corroborative witnesses to support me. When I 
reflect on the way in which that fellow has outwitted 
and utterly diddled me all these years, I do yearn to put 
him in the dock of the Old Bailey! Still, if my good 
little Madame Catherine should forgive him, surely I 
ought to do likewise. Yes! If I can only keep her 
happy, I will let the scamp go scot free! ” 

Having made these reflections, Mr. Jabez Gandle 
ierese his latch-key, and entered No. 3, Cecil Strect, 

rand, 

Having taken a candle from the hall-table, he lit it at 
the gas jet, still burning in the entrance passage. 

Then, candle in hand, Mr. Jabez Gandle (having 
turned off the gas) went upstairs towards his bedroom 
on the second floor. 

But on his way to the second floor he popped his head 
into the drawing-room, just to see if the evening’s 
post had brought him any letters, 

There were no letters on the side-table; but Mr. 
Jabez Gandle saw enough in his room to reward him for 
opening the door. 

Tn the first. place, instead of being dark—as Mr. Gan- 
dle expected to find it—the room was brilliantly ilumin- 
ated by three flaring gas-burners. 

In the second place, there lay at full leagth on Mr. 
Gandle’s peculiar sofa, sound asleep and snoring—a huge, 
hairy, burly, bronzed, and indeed ruflianly, man, 

Mr. Jabez Gandle was taken aback. 

* Who the deuce can the fellow be?” he thought. 

And then, after twenty seconds’ reflection, he exclaimed 
at the top of his voice, “ Yar-hai! Who gave you leave 
to fall asleep on my sofa? Who are you?” 

Instantly the sleeper awoke. 

He sat up, rubbed his eyes, jumped to his feet, and ran 
to Mr. Gandle with outstretched arms, saying, “ How are 
you, my dear old boy?” 

“What!” ejaculated the money-lender, “Is it you, 
Nat Savage?” 

“Yes,” roared a sound pair of lungs, “ Here I am, safe 
and sound—and not dead yet.” 


CHAPTER CIV. 


SHYLOCK GANDLE RESOLVES TO PLAY HIS OWN GAME 
IN HIS OWN WAY. 
Yes, there stood Nat Savage—the man for whom Jabez 
Gandle, since the announcement of Rupert Smith’s death, 
had advertised in London and colonial papers, in the 
benevolent hope that he might draw the surgeon back to 
England, and see him made Madame Catherine’s husband. 
Fortunately none of these advertisements had reached 
the eye of Dr. Dandy, who, at the close of 1854, had 
dissolved partnership with Messrs. Schroeder and Pike, 
and had migrated to New Zealand. Had Jabez Gandle’s 
efforts to communicate with the missing surgeon been 
more successful, gither Rupert Smith would not have 
enjoyed his brief tenure of wealth and aristocratic 
osition, or, by an invalid marriage of the surgeon and 
Irs. Mutimer’s granddaughter, another deplorable event 
would have been added to the evil consequences of Rupert 
Smith’s fraud. 

The money-lender and his opportunelyrécovered friend 
conferred together in a characteristic manner; Nab 
Savage telling all he could remember of his intercourse 
with Rupert and Edward in Australia, and Jabez Gandle, 
in return, surrendering as little as possible of his special 
information. 

The passion for intrigue and subtle stratagem, which 
his strange secretive career had made a ruling power of 
his life, compelled Shylock Gandle to play a double 
tricky game, even towards those whose good he had sin- 
cérely at heart, 
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He wished to placé’ Madame Catherine’s son before 
the world as the acknowledged heir of Gamlinglay 
Court. 

He was resolved to make Sir Edward Starling tremble 
before the wonian whom he had so cruelly wronged. 

He hoped, moreover, out of the coming scramble, to 
secure some substantial advantage for Madame Cathe- 
rine’s faithful lover. , 

All this did Shylock Gandle wish to accomplish. 

But the work was to be accomplished by himself. 

The sly, clever, arrogant, egotistic man exulted in 
the thought that he was master of the position—the one 
ruler of a bevy of puppets. 

And he could not consent to admit man or woman to 
a share of his mysterious power. 


CHAPTER CV. 
SIR EDWARD STARLING RECEIVES AN IMPORTANT 
LETTER. 
BEForE noon on the day following Madame Catherine’s 
recognition of Sir Edward Starling in Hyde Park, that 
accomplished baronet was sitting in his snug library in 
Cleveland Row, when a note was laid before him. 

More than four years had passed since Sir Edward 
Starling had married Flo, and made térms with his in- 
jured brother. 

The years had been years of triumph to the adven- 
turer, but they had not been devoid of mortification 
and trouble. Twice had Flo given birth toa child; and 
on each occasion the death of the néwly-born infant 
had followed quickly on its birth. 

And whilst Rupert Smith was playing out his part on 
the stage of life, Edward Smith, faithfully carrying out 
the plan which he had laid for himself, lived in London, 
under the name of Edward Randall, and worked steadily 
in his studio. During those four years he inhabited a 
detached house in St. John’s Wood, where he was visited 
by many well-known artists. In that house he painted 
the three pictures which are admitted by all judges to 
be his best works ; and in that house he not egg en 
received a call from Ida Newbolt, who, after lier father’s 
death and the consequent break-up of the Clock House 
establishment, resided with her sister Florence. Strange 
were the relations of Ida and Edward. Whilst she, as 
Lady Starling’s daily. companion. and the constant in- 
mate of Rupert Smith’s house, never gave either her 
sister or, that sister’s husband a hint that Edward was 
still alive, she was in constant communication with him, 
And, though, for full four years Edward, Smith main- 
tained close intimacy, with Miss Ida Newbolt, receiving 
her at his house and. maintaining constant corres- 
pondence with her, he never, until after the occurrence 
of events soon to, be placed before the reader, permitted 
himself the delight of telling her how grand.a sacrifice 
of self he was making for the sake of Flo, “No, no, I 
will not tell her,” he, on more, than, one occasion, said 
to himself. ‘She would think me a hero, perhaps; but, 
at the same time, she would know that. her sister had 
married a man liable to the punishment of a criminal, 
So I will keep my own counsel.” 

But events took place in the June of 1859 which re- 
moved the reasons which had previously caused Edward 
to. withhold the nobler part of his secret from Ida’s 
knowledge, ‘ ‘ 

Of those, events, one was the arrival of the note men- 
tioned in the first sentence of this chapter :— 

T shall call upon you to-night, at nine p'clock. I shall come alone. 
Give directions te your servants to admit me.—CaTuEring Kent. 

This was the entire note. 

Sir Edward Starling’s hand trembled as it held the 


aper. ‘ 
a: Yes; she has found me out;” he thought, as he 
placed the envelope snd note in his pooket; “aud I 





must receive her. It is of the utmost importance that 
I should know what ens she. means to take. I must 
discover, also, how far that man Gandle is in her confi. 
dence.” 

He sat for half an hour brooding in silencé. over his 
hazardous position. 

After that lapse of time he rung a. bell. 

“Watson,” he said to the servant who answered. the 
summons, “a lady will call here to-night, at nine o’clock 
She is to be admitted. I shall receive her in this room.” 


CHAPTER CVI. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE, 
Tx clock in Sir Edward Starling’s library struck nine, 

A minute later a servant opened the door of the room 
and announced “ The lady.” 

As the servant uttered the words, “The lady, Sir 
Edward,” Rupert Smith rose from his seat and advanced 
to welcome his unbidden visitor. 

"3 _ lady” was dressed in dark silk, and was closely 
veiled. 

It was not possible for Sir Edward Starling to discern 
her features whilst her veil was down; and she did not 
raise it until the servant who conducted lier to the 
presence of his master had retired. 

But as soon as the servant had left them togetlier in 
the dimly-lighted room, Madame Catherine raised the 
folds of dark gauze; and then once more Rupert and 
Mrs. Mutimer’s grandchild stood’in the same room, 
face to face, after a lapse of nearly twelve years. 

For a minute Sir Edward Starling gazed into her face, 
earnestly and tenderly. And then, the-first fo break the 
silence, he said: * Kitty, I can almost find if in me to 
say that I feel joy at seeing you once more. Would to 
God that I vould look at you without remotse—without 
abject humiliation! Even now I dare solemnly assure 
you that I never really—deeply—ardently loved any 
woman but you! Darling, let me touch your hand, The 
time was when [had a right to kiss it.” ' 

Very pathetically he made this extraofdinary address 
to his injured wife, 

“<Not yet—not yet,” she answered, in a voice hoarse 
with emotion. “Stand away from me. Nay, sit down 
there in the chair which you have just left, whilst I 
stand here, It is not for me to sit in my husband's 
presence.” : 

He obeyed her words and the wave of her hand: 

He sat down; and then, looking up into her excited 
eyes,and throwing into his handsome face that éxpression 
which'she most liked to sée tipon it-in bygone days, 
and using that voice of entréaty which, twelve years 
before, had been all-powerful over her, he said: “ Kitty, 
I have been a cruel enemy to you; I won. your love, 
and was unworthy of it. But your heart tells you that 
I did really love you, though, overborne by stupendots 
difficulties and strong temptation, I deserted you— when 
none but a weak. paltry coward would have deserted you. 
But, darling, indeed I always loved you; even at the 
period when I was most cruel to you, You find me now 
the husband of another; but I solemnly asstite you that 
I should never lave married again had I known that 
you were alive. When, by a sudden turn iti the wheel 
of fortune, I succeeded to m ndfather’s estate, I did 
my utmost to discover you, so that I might ask you to 
share my prosperity and rank with me; but I could find 
no clue to you. I satisfied myself that you were dead 
and then I married a lady—whom I loved; but not as 
loved you. Qh, Kitty! have pity on one who, notwith- 
standing his cruelty, showed kindness to you whén you 
stood in need of friendé—kindness which concealed no 
dishonourable object. You have not come to crush mo, 
but-to.assuré me that you pardon nie!” 

There was Ho tear on Mademe Catherine's cheek ; 
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but her knees, trembled. beneath her as she answered— 
“Sir Edward Starling” (it did not escape Rupert that 
she addressedhim: by his title; and rightly he, con- 
strued the.act as a proof that she was ignorant, of his 
great fraud on the Gamlinghay family), “when I was a 
young girl you taught me much that was evil—a little 
that was. good. .One of your good lessons I will, recall 
to your mind, _When I was a mere child; trembling on 
the brink of misfortune—for ,my love of you has been 
the great misfortune of my life—I said to you, in the 
insolence of @ foolish head and, warm heart, ‘I should 
like to see the man who would dare to win my love, and 
then laugh at it,, He would live to rue his.insolence!’ 
You laughed at me then, and called mea little actress,” 

“Ah! Kitty,” interposed the baronet, sadly, “I have 
lived to rue my evil doing; your words haye come true!” 

“T answered,” continued Kitty, without noticing the 
interruption, ‘I am not acting; I mean. what.I say, I 
would follow him through the world for the sake of my 
revenge!’ You told me that ‘Vengeance would not 
mend my broken heart.’ My reply was, ‘ But it would 
comfort it; .vengeance is sweet, Mr. Rupert !’” 

With rare dramatic force Madame Catherine recalled 
this scene from a far distant time. 

Rupert had quite forgotten the conversation which 
remained so clearly written on the woman’s memory; 
but he now uttered the same. words which he had 
spoken nearly fourteen years before in, Mrs, Mutimer’s 
parlour—uttered, them, moreover, in the same gentle, 
solemn voice—“ Forgiveness is sweeter, Kitty,” 

“ They were your own words,” exclaimed the woman, 
quickly, “You. remember them. . They were, the 
good, lesson, Rupert Smith. You remember them ? ” 

“There. is nothing relating to my old love for you, 
Kitty, that I do not remember,” answered Sir Edward 
Starling, with characteristic promptness, seeing, his 
advantage, and pretending that, the words, uttered. on 
the spur of the moment, and not recalled from the past, 
were a reminiscence, r 

“Those words have come true,” continued the woman, 
with tender emotion... “Sorrow, and. shame , have 
softened me. Ihave lived a sad life, though I laugh 
and drive about London—the gayest of the gay, to all 
appearance. I have no friends, save one—a good, kind 
man, thongh the grand people who come, to him and 
ask for his money call him a cheat and aknave. Yes, 
mine has;been'a sad life; but it has done me good. No, 
Rupert, I have no wish for vengeance now. I have 
learnt that ‘ forgiveness is sweeter.’ ” 

“God bless you!” escaped Ruperi’s. lips, under the 
sense of relief which his wife’s. words afforded him. 

“But I must have justice——” ‘ ; 

“ Justice!’ .he interposed, quickly, in a different 
tone ; “justice is vengeance.” 

“T want not justice for myself, but justice for my 
child—our son !” explained ame Catherine. , 

“What!” cried Sir Edward Starling, with an, ad- 
mirable affectation of delight. “Does our som still live?” 

* * 


An hour later, when Sir Edward Starling had re- 
ceived from Madame Catherine a definite proposal—a 
proposal identical with the,scheme put forth in the 
record of Mr. Jabez Gandle’s thoughts—and, when he 
had responded to it with a promise that it, should receive 
his careful consideration, and that he would. send an an- 
swer in writing, the interview between the husband and 
wife ended, 


CHAPTER CVII. 
MADAME CATHERINE ENTRUSTS THE AFFAIR TO HER 
SOLICITOR. 
Sir Epwarp SraRtine’s written answer to. Madame 
Catherine’s proposal was a cautious, clever epistle, penned 


With & view to increnso his influence over her} penned 





also for the purpose of preserving all his own chancés in 
a delicate game. 

It acknowledged the moderation of her demands, 
eulogised her generosity, expressed Sir Edward Starling’s 
patie wish to comply. with her terms to the utmost 
etter, deplored the entire absence of grounds for hopin 
that Lady Starling wonld ever agree to the pate | 
arrangement, and finally suggested a course which would 
give to Madame Catherine’s. son, all the substantial ad- 
vantages aimed.at by Madame’s. proposal, though it 
would for some years defer his public recognition as a 
member of. the, Starling family. In fact, Sir .Edward 
Starling was ready to acknowledge Madame Catherine’s 
son as his legitimate offspring in the presence of wit- 
nesses, who, upon his (Sir Edward’s) death, should be able 
to prove the boy’s legitimacy and right to the succession. 
But Sir Edward could not ask Lady Starling to receive 
the boy as a member of her household. 

This was Sir, Edward, Starling’s answer. 

Madame Catherine showed it to Mr. Jabez Gandle. 

“Give in nothing. ‘Tell him,” said the lawyer, with 
emphasis, “that he must accept your offer, as you made 
it, or must prepare for the consequences. He is a 
slippery customer, my dear. Stick to him, don’t give in ; 
he only wants to outwit you.” 

In Consequence of. this counsel Madame Catherino 
wrote firmly to Sir Edward Starling, stating that no 
settlement of the case, but the one proposed by herself, 
would be satisfactory. 

Sir Edward responded with a petition for another per- 
sonal interview, 

Madame Catherine consented, and once again the 
mysterious, darkly-veiled lady called. at Sir Edward 
Starling'’s house in Cleveland. Row, .and was admitted to 
an interview with the baronet in. his library. 

The second interview had no good resulis. 

Madame Catherine obstinately maintained her ground 
—demanding the immediate and public acknowledgment 
of her son’s legitimacy. 

Sir Edward Starling, on the other hand—growing 
bolder as he bevame more certain that the affair of the 
double marriage was the only weak point in his harness 
visible to the woman and her adviser—frankly. told 
Madame Catherine that, though she was undoubtedly his 
wife, still she could not prove it to the satisfaction of the 
law ; and that as the case stood she was in Ais power. . If 
she acted reasonably and with forbearance, she would live 
te see her son the baronet of Gamlinghay Court; but if 
she adopted a violent course, she would ruin her own 
character and injure her son's prospects, whilst she would 
in. no way hurt her husband, who, thrown upon his 
defence, would of course take prompt measures for the 
preservation of his reputation. 

The husband and wife parted on much less friendly 
terms. 

Madamie Catherine was indignant, and lost no time in 
communicating with Mr. Gandle. - The result of which 
was & request from him to Sir Edward that he would 
honour him with a call. 


CHAPTER OVIII. 
FIGHT IT OUT. 


PUNCTUALLY at ten o'clock a.m. on the following morn- 
ing Sir Edward Starling knocked and rung at the silent, 
elosely-blindéd house in Cecil Street, which had been 
Mr. Shylock Gandle’s private residence for more than a 
quarter of a century. - 

The door was openéd by the aged and deaf body ser- 
vant mentioned in 4 previous chapter of this work. 

The aged servitor conducted Sir Edward Starling to 
the drawing-room, where fhe master of the house waa 


roading the day's paper, 
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“Mr, Smith,” observed Jabez Gandle, rising as the 
caller entered; “Iam glad to see you again.” 

“Phank you. But your memory is at fault, Mr. 
Gandle. You are speaking to Sir Edward Starling.” 

“Ts my memory at fault ?” returned Shylock Gandle, 
gazing with his keen, foxy eyes at his visitor. “ Well, 
perhaps it is at fault, and as one name will serve my 
purpose as well as another, I have no objection to call 
you Sir Edward Starling for the present—just for the 
present, Let us sit down in the back room. It isthe 
best room for business.” 

The foregoing sentences were exchanged in the front 
drawing-room—an ample, airy, handsome apartment, 
eontaining, like most rich bachelor’s sitting-rooms, an 
abundance of luxurious, costly, massive furniture. 

The back drawing-roony was richly carpeted, and 
walled-in with glass-fronted book-shelves, On the 
mantle over the fire-place was a French clock of 
elaborate workmanship; and the apartment contained 
easy chairs and a lounge. But notwithstanding these 
appointments, it wore the appearance of an office rather 
than a private parlour. - 

Its only table was a large, heavy mahogany office- 
table, on which were piles of printed papers and manu- 
scripts, and a writing-desk. 

“Sit dowa there, Sir Edward Starling; you will find 
that easy chair very comfortable. No, no; don’t put 
your back to the light. I am going to sit here, and have 
the light on one side of my face—surely you are not 
afraid to let the sun’s rays strike you on the other 
side. There, that’s better. Now I am in my 
customary chair at my writing desk; we have the 
table between us; and we look each other full in the 
face. Now we can talk comfortably about the affairs of 
my client, Madame Catherine. Speak your mind freely, 
Sir Edward; my old clerk is deaf, and no one but 
myself is here to catch up your words. Pray speak 
freely, deal candidly with me.” 

To this invitation Sir Edward Starling responded with 
the smallest possible amount of that candour which Mr. 
Gandle desired. 

“ My dear sir, I have nothing to say which I havo 
not already said to your fair client—to Madame 
Catherine.” 

“Sir Edward Starling, her request is modest— 
generous,” 

“Tt is not unreasonable. I am free to admit that 
any one regarding her case from her own point of view 
would be inclined to praise her for generosity; but, 
generous though she is, she demands more than it is 
in my power to grant her. The most vindictive creditor 
can only do as much to his most hated debtor.” 

“The scheme is impossible ? ” 

“Quite. Lady Starling refuses to act as you would 
have her.” 

“Indeed! You have put your case to her?” 

*T have put a closely similar case. It was necessary 
to deal cautiously with her, so I slightly mis-stated the 
case; but her answer was decisive. ‘The plan, I tell 
you, is impracticable.” 

“Tt is not impracticable : for it is my own plan.” 

“Of course your judgment on the point is better 
than mine ; but I must adhere to my opinion, and state 
firmly that I cannot act as Madame Catherine desires,” 

— Catherine !—why don’t you call her ‘ your 
wife 2???” 

“ Because Lady Starling is my wife. If I were to 
admit that I had married Madame Catherine, I should 
confess myself guilty of bigamy.” 

* And you have not courage to do that ?” 

“No, L have not enough courage.” 

A pause. 

“Have you asked yourself,” resumed Rupert, “how 
you would set about proving the marriage which you, 





pene i 


on your client’s assertion, believe to have taken place 
between us.” 

“Proof? There is little enough,” answered Mr. 
Shylock Gandle. “It is just possible that a jury might 
be persuaded to believe Madame Catherine’s assertion ; 
but in that case they would arrive at a conclusion on 
very insuflicient evidence, Juries do sometimes find 
verdicts against the evidence. Still, I admit that the 
proof of the marriage is very shadowy—you managed 
the affair very cleverly.” 

Sir Edward Starling was astounded at Mr. Gandle’s 
candour, 

He accepted the lawyer’s admission of the weakness 
of his client’s case as an intimation that he would sell 
her interests, 

If Mr, Gandle really. meant to “ fight it out,” it was 
scarcely credible that he would have thus shown his 
inability to make a sure fight, 

“Now,” observed Sir Edward Starling, taking that 
view of the lawyer’s conduct, “I wish you to under- 
stand me, Mr. Gandle. We are men of the world, and 
as men of the world we can settle this matter amicably, 
and make your pretty little client see that her best line 
of action is compliance with my will, You must assist 
me in this matter. Of course, you can name your own 
sum for the services which I require of you.” 

“Thank you!” returned Shylock Gandle, in a dry, 
harsh, rattling voice. “I havo always noticed that 
when a gentlemanly scoundrel means to act in accordance 
with the meanest side of his nature, ho invariably 
begins to call himself a man of the world. Thank you, 
Sir Edward Starling; I may be a man of the world, I 
may be rescore worse than an average honest man, 
but by my word, I am not such a scoundrel as you are! 
You can’t bribe me !” 

Having said these words, Mr. Shylock Gandle rose 
from his seat, and, leaving his discomfited visitor, 
walked into the front drawing-room. 

After two or three turns in the larger room, Mr. 
Gandle returned to his former position. 

“Sir Edward Starling,” he said,-when he had re- 
sumed his seat, “I don’t: believe that you have sounded 
Lady Starling on this matter. I don’t value your 
word at a snap of my fingers.” 

Pe Mr. Jabez Gandle is at liberty to retain that opinion 
of me.” 

“Tut! Don’t sneer, man, You can’t irritate me 
by that boy’s play.” 

“To what is this interview tending? ” 

“To this: I mean to see Lady Starling myself, and 
confer with her on this subject.” 

“You are mad!” exclaimed Sir Edward Starling. 

In pure truth, a suspicion that Shylock Gandle was 
insane had crossed Sir Edward’s mind. 

“AmImad? Listen to me, Sir Edward Starling !” 

“T am paying you all possible attention.” 

You don’t know ‘your own position towards me. 
Madame Catherine, your wife, regards you merely as a 
man of rank and wealth, who, in a disorderly and 
debauched youth, married her under a false name. She 
believes you to be in reality Sir Edward Starling, 
Baronet, entitled to the wealth which you enjoy, and 
the rank which you bear, Had she known as much of 
you as I do, she would not have made rin the generous 

roposal which you have rejected. But I know you, 

Rupert Smith. Name to me any year of your life, 
since you first had down on your lip, and 1 will tell 
you what you were doing in it. I have tracked you 
through your long windings of fraud and knavery, and 
I know you to be the bastard son of ——” 

At that offensive word Sir Edward Starling leaped to 
his feet, and looked menacingly at his opponent. 

«“—— of Colonel Edward Starling, whose legitimate 
son was Edward Smith; the artist, who was Jolin Buck- 
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master’s favourite pupil, and is the man whom you left 
for dead in Bendigo.” 

A pause—during which Sir Edward Starling re- 
covered his self-command. 

At length he saw the real character of the enemy 
with whom he was contending, saw also the necessity 
for caution. 

“Indeed ?.. He was left for dead?” retorted Rupert, 
ina mocking tone, “I should like to find him. Where 
is he?” 

* He is alive,” returned Shylock Gandle, speaking the 
truth atrandom, and careless whether he erred or not in 
his bold conjecture, since he knew. that he held his 
victim securely. “ Ho is alive, and, from motives with 
which I am as familiar as you are, permits you to bear 
his title and fill his lawful place. But though he has 
condoned your private offence, he cannot protect you 
from the consequences of your public crime.” 

As he thus spoke, Mr, Jabez Gandle—white with in- 
tense excitement, and trembling in every limb—rose 
from his chair, and stood erect at his side of the table, 
surveying with angry eyes the unmasked cheat who 
stood at the other end of the hearth-rug. 

Of the two Rupert Smith was the more calm. 

“Indeed ?” he answered, in the same mocking tone: 
“Wave a care of what you are about to attempt, my 
good friend, Suppose I admit that you are right, what 
power have pes over me? Since my brother consents 
to my line of action—since he is party to a family com- 
pact, into which I am to suppose you have been prying 
—what means have you of defeating our common object ? 
Has England a public prosecutor who can touch me? 
Are you—money-lender, knave, cheat, that you are!—I 
say, are you a public prosecutor empowered to proceed 
against me ? Have a care, my friend! Unless you wish 
to end your days in very unpleasant quarters, you will 
put a curb on your lying tongue. Take this warning in 
good part, Shylock Gandle. Prove your words.” 

“Prove my words?” answered Jabez Gandlo, qui- 
vering with rage at the sarcastic tone with which Rupert 
uttered the offensive soubriquet which the money-lender 
knew was frequently put before his surname, and of 
which he never thought without wincing. “ Rupert 
Smith, I can prove my words, and wil? prove them! 
You may think to bully me in this room, and escape my 
vengeance. when you have left it; but you will find 
yourself mistaken in your calculations, Put your hand 
to that wrist of yours, man, and count the beats of 
your pulse. Itis only beating fifty ! It will be no diffi- 
cult task for me to prove that Edward Smith, who is 
really Sir Edward Starling, had a quicker heart, How 
do you think I can prove it? Why, the surgeon who 
attended him when you left him for dead shall be my 
witness, Nat Savage, the man who vowed to take 
Vengeance on you years since, shall be my witness. Nat 
Savage is my guest at this present moment, and ere 
another hour has passed will have returned to this 
house! Ah! would you like to confront him? That 
touches you; does it 2” 

The strength of Jabez Gandle’s case made him in- 
cautious, 

Had it been weaker, and had he with a weaker case 
exhibited no more tact, exercised no more self-command, 
he would have been no match for his skilful adversary. 

Instead of showing signs of consternation, Rupert 
smiled scornfully, as he again asked, “ What then? If 
you can prove me to have formerly been Rupert Smith, 
what then ?.” 

For a minute the money-lender could not reply, so 
overpowered was he with excitement, 

“Rupert Smith,” he at length answered, after a pause, 
“you are a cunning rogue, but in one matter you have 
been too cunning. When you obtained possession of 
Gamlinghay you played the part of an honest man. You 





not only paid off Colonel Edward. Starling’s debts, but 
also paid your own old creditors, For once you thought 
honesty would be the best policy, because your executor, 
by paying your debts, would convince every one pecu- 
niarily interested. in your past life that you were really 
dead. It was a clever trick, and for a time it succeeded. 
But you overlooked one trifling matter in carrying out 
your plan. I was amongst your creditors, holding as 
security a certain deed and a policy on the Vulture 
Office; and when my debt had been paid by your solicitor, 
he took that policy—re-assigned to him—and presented 
it at the Vulture Office. On your affidavit of your own 
death, that polivy was paid. Doubtless you forgot all 
about that little matter of the life assurance. Doubiless, 
since you were playing the part of an honest man, you 
did not. intend to defraud the office of which I am a 
director. But the fact remains, that you were guilty of 
the fraud. Ona false affidavit you obtained probate of 
your own will, and robbed my office of a thousand 
pounds, There is a rather heavy penalty attached to 
your offence, Mr. Rupert Smith, and Jabez Gandle, yes, 
Shylock Gandle, whom you call knave and cheat, will 
prosecute P in for it. I may not be a public prosecutor, 
but the ‘ Vulture’ will thank me for prosecuting you.” 

This last was a crushing speech. 

It was now Rupert’s turn to become pale with rage 
and fear, 

He saw that he had insulted a dangerous foe, had so 
exasperated him that he could no longer look for mercy 
or any kind of forbearance fromhim. He saw, also, that 
his fraudulent career was at end—as far as English 
society was concerned. A plan—which the guilty man 
had frequently meditated during the last five years of 
ig ayy deception—of flight to America—flashed across 

is brain. If he stayed where he was, a felon’s doom 
was certain. Eseape was still possible if he could leave 
Cecil Street, having first disabled Jabez Gandle, so as to 
prevent him from giving an immediate alarm to the 
police; in one half-hour he might fly to some place of 
temporary security, where he could arrange an appro- 
priate disguise and other means for retreat. His only 
chance of rescuing himself from a most perilous position 
lay in striking down the man who had discovered his 
complicated villanies, Quickly—as.thoughts are wont 
to strike an active brain at moments of imminent danger 
—these truths occurred to Rupert; and when, with 
rapid movements of the mind, he had formed the resolu- 
tion to have recourse to violence, a ferocious desire to 
take vengeance on the man whom he had insulted gave 
him courage for the physical encounter. 

A terrible, not human, expression crossed the face of 
the man whom, coward though he was, desperate circum- 
stances rendered brave enough to attack an enemy no 
longer in the fulness of manly vigour. 

It was a savage, fiendish grin. 

In another instant Kupert Smith had seized the poker 
and raised it to strike a decisive blow. 

But Shylock Gandle was prepared for the emer- 

ncy. 

At several crises of his contest with Sir Edward Star- 
ling, one of his obliquely-set eyes had rested with satis- 
faction on a pistol that lay in a slightly-opened door of 
the office-table, 

The savage grin on Rupert’s face warned the man of 
his danger. 

Another moment and the steel poker was sweeping 
through the air, 

“Stund off!” cried the money-lender, even sooner 
than Rupert’s hand had touched the poker. “I'll fire 
if you stir !” 

But the warning came too late. 

Simultaneously the steel bar descended on the right 
side of Jabez Gandle’s face with crushing force, and the 
pistol exploded, 
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Both men were struck; each of them reeled back, but 
neither went to the ‘ground. 

In less time than it takés the reader to pass an eye 
over this line, Sir Edward. Starling and the lawyer 
sprung at each other ;—Rupert, before he closed with 
his adversary, dealing him another terrible blow on the 
head with the poker; anid Gandlé, in the very act of 


closing with his oppqnent, striking him full in the face, 


with the discharged pistol. 

A desperate struggle ensued. 

Like wild beasts they fought, beating each other with 
their limbs, and seizing each other with their teeth as 
they rolled upon the floor in deadly strife. 

The victory was with the younger and stronger man. 

Seizing his opportunity, Rupert caught up the dis- 
charged pistol, and with it repaid on the money-lender’s 
right temple the blow which he had received from it two 
minutes before. 

Jabez Gandle fell back, stunned to lifelessness. 

Then ensued a brutal exhibition of that’ mad ferocity 
which not'seldom characterises thé conduct of cowards 
who, having been goaded into an affray, find themselves 
victorious, with enemies lying helpless at their feet. 

Springing to his feet, Rupert once more seized the 
poker, and gave his prostrate victim 4 sucvession of bar- 
barous blows over the skull, face, body. 

It is impossible to say how long this hideous display of 
wild beast’s passion would have lasted, had not a sudden 
giddiness seized the smiter, causing’ him to fall on the 
floor by the side of his foe. 

When Nat Savage, ten minutes later, entered the 
back room, he saw upon the carpet two human hodies, 
battered, disfigured, lifeless. 


CHAPTER. CIX. 
GENERAL SENSATION. 

THERE was a strange story in the papers on the day 
following the affray im Cecil Street. ‘There were 
exclamations of “How horrible!” “Here's a queer 
case!” “What can it mean?" and other like ‘cries 
at hundreds of thousands of breakfast tables. From 
Westburnia to Wandsworth, from Bow to Bayswater, 
the * Cécil Street Tragedy ” was the one topic of conver- 
sation. It was an affair, a scandal,a sensation. Both the 
actors in this hideous affray had been removed from Cecil 
Street, and placed in the “accident ward” of Charing 
Cross Hospital; where they occupied beds which were 
partitioned off by a screen covered with chintz. A mem- 
ber of the medical profession, named Savage, strongly 
opposed the removal’ of Jabez Gatidle from the house 
where the murder had been attempted; but the police 
authorities, exercising a wise discretion, told’ Mr. 
Nathaniel Savage to mind his own business, and con- 
veyed both the disfigured bodies to the hospital. 

By mid-day the approaches to the Strand were 
thronged with crowds of persons eager to visit Cecil 
Street, and survey the exterior of the house in which 
the tragedy had occurred. 

The evening papers were full of interesting particulars, 
They contaitied complete lists of the fractures, bruises, 
cuts, and injuries sustained by both men ; they gave Sir 
Edward Starling’s pedigree, from the origin of the 
Starling family downwards; they informed the public 
that the windows of the accident ward were not visible 
from the street on which the hospital abutted ; and they 
added that, as both the patients were still profoundly 
comatose, it would be premature to hazard any positive 
opinions upon what they would say when they “came 
round,” 

The next morning public 
Unknown” with the affair. 


PS gape connected the 
er intimacy with Jabez 
Gandle, her recognition of Sir Edward Starling in the 
Park, her subsequent visits to Sir Edward's house in 





Cleveland Row, were all placed before the public as con. 
clusive proof that a woman was at the bottom/ of the 
“Cecil Street Tragedy.” Of course, Madame Catherine’s 
patronesses could no longer keep their own counsel about 
the pretty Court milliner; and in a few hours it was 
known throughout London that “the Unknown,” ‘in- 
stead of being one of Madame Catherine's customers, 


was Madame Catherine herself. Whereupon the crowds 
who had visited Cecil Street twenty-four hours before 
made another rush, and flocked to Burlington Street; on 
reaching which street they found Madame Catherine’s 
shop shut, and her window blinds down. Whereat 
public opinion was very indignant, and, as it was in 
duty bound to do, smashed with stones every pane of 
-_ in the said Madame Catherine’s front win- 
ows. 

Another day passed ; and still no nearer was public 
opinion to the discovery of thé real ‘cause of the mur- 
derous affray. Y 

A week followed, during which Sir Edward Starling, 
who was not expected to live, received visits from Lady 
Starling and Mr. Edward Randall; the artist. ‘Towards 
the end of the week a bulletin announéed that the 
baronet had been seized with lock-jaw, and’ could fot 
live out the ‘night. © Next morning the public were 
informed that Sir Bdward ‘had expired, having’ left: be- 
hind him a duly-attested written statement, altogether 
exonerating Mr. Jabez Gandle from blame in the affray. 
The last sentence of this important document. ran 
thus :—“ TF alone was the cause of the awful occurrence ; 
and on my death-bed I bear witness that Mr. Gandle 
acted throughout in self-defence,” ee 

But nothing more could the idle newspaper readers 
learn of the causes which led to the fatal struggle, 
They derived comfort from knowing that'a woman was 
at the bottom of it; butapart from ‘that ‘snail consola- 
tion, they received literally no reward for the vigi- 
ee which they paid to the scandal at its 

irth. 

There was an inquest over Sir Edward Starling’s 

remains, ; 
The coroner took Jabez Gandle’s evidence whilst he 
lay on his bed of suffering. But the testimony of the 
wily lawyer was givén with the greatest possible cau- 
tion ; and he altogether declined to staté the particulars 
of the dispute which led to the affray. So the coroner's 
jury returned what they were pleased to term an open 
verdict, to the effect that “the deceased, ‘Sir Hdward 
Starling, Bart., died in consequence of injuries received 
in a personal conflict.” 

Soon the public forgot all about the affair. 


CHAPTER CX. 
THE FATE OF THE HYPOCRITE. 


Tuus passed away Rupert Smith—the subile, selfish, 
Clever, false Rupert. : 

The cunning brain ceased to think, the dexterous 
hand to act; and as he lay still and cold on a pauper’s bed 
in a public hospital, two persons, a man and a woman, to 
both of whom he had wrought irreparable wrong, 
watched alternately by his side. « Yes, the brother whom 
he had robbed of birthright and bride, and fhe lovely 
Christian lady, whom by falsehiood he had induced to 
share his dishonestly apne wealth, nursed him in his 
last moments, received his dying confession, and when 
they had closed his eyes, watched by his body until it 
was removed for interment. 

Well spake Zophar, the Naamathite— 

“ Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placed 
upon earth, 

“Phat the triamphing of the wicked is short, and the 
joy of the hypocrite but for a moment ? 
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“Though ‘his excelloncy mount up to the heavens, 
and his head reach unto the clouds ; 

“He shall’ fly away a8 a dream, and shall not be 
found: yéa, he shalt be chased away as a vision of the 
night. 

“ The eye also which saw him shall see him no more ; 
neither shall his place any more behold him. 

“hat which he laboured for shall he restore, and 
shall not swallow it down; according to his sub- 
stance shall the restitution be, and he shall not rejoice 


w 
. 


CHAPTER. CXI. 


WHICH TRIMS UP AND VARBNISHES SUNDRY 
CORNERS. 
Dors the reader want an ending ? 

Does he ‘nééd assurance thaf, though the wicked 
genius of this strange drama has passed away, the good 
and lovable personages of it are not dead yet? Shallit 
be told in full—how Edward and Flo came together by 
the side of Rupert’s death-bed; how, when he had laid 
his erring brother in the grave, Edward took the neces- 
sary steps for making good his lawful position as Sir 
Edward Starling, of Gamlinghay Court; how, when the 
gossip, consequent upon pe eit and discoveries, had 
died away, Colonel Edward Starling’s rightful heir be- 
came as useful and popular a proprietor as any who had 
preceded him in Gamlinghay Court; “how, when the 
shock caused by Rupert’s death and all the unavoidable 
revelations atténdarit thereupon had passed away, Flo’s 
spirits rose, and her health’ returned; “and how, when 
two full years had ‘elapsed, she became the wife of the 
man who had loved her from his budding manhood, and 
had proved his love by a great work of self-sacrifice ? 
Can it be mecessary to form the reader that this mar- 
riage—permissible by law, since in the eye of the law 
Rupert’ was not Edward’s brother—has been blessed 
with offspring, with a magnificent boy (at this present 
slightly over, two years of age), and a little baby girl, 
who is chiefly remarkable in the home cirele for never 
crying in the night ? 

Surely it is better that the reader should draw all 
these pleasant facts from his own imagination: No 
reminder from the historian’s pen can be requisite to 
save him from the sin of omitting Ida Newbolt from 
his pictures of the domestic happiness of Gamlinghay 
Court. 

Three months after Flo’s marriage to Edward, the 
wedding of Madanié Catherine and Nathaniel Savage, 
Esquire, was celebrated in St. George’s, Hanover Square 
—Mr. Jabez Gandle giving away the bride—and public 
opinion testifying its approval of the event, and express- 
ing its regret for a certain unjustifiable destruction of 
the Court milliner’s front windows, by the loud cheers 
with which the bride was greeted on the way to and 
from the church, 

Whilst the historian was penning the last line, a letter 
from Nat Savage was put into his hand. An extract 
from that epistle will show the reader the present posi- 
tion of that blunt, honest fellow :— 

You, of course, heard of poor Gandle’s death three months 
since. He was'a fellow, although he was a money-lender, 
He died rich, et: £20,000 7 bap tp on _ the mong his 
mon le g y is 
and Ske fast tBGeined & Gomuilaston Th Ps Teahoretinccceh 
Sir Edward's) g's influence. As for myself, I mean'to buy 
an estate in the west of England, and:'see if*I can’t make the 
people of my own old coun 
ornamental, country squire. ty’s little ones are stutiners, 
Give mea line, and say when you will come and dine with ws. 

Thus Kitty and Nat Savage, as well as Edward and 
Flo, have lived down the difliculties which for years kept 
themapart. Long may it be said of them, “They are 
Not Dead ¥et !” 

THE END, 





respect me as a useful, if not 





“FAMILIAR WORDS” OF THE BIBLE: 
THEIR MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. 


NO. Vil.— FAITH ”—"‘ RECONCILIATION.” 


‘« Fairu.”—We haye already said that the deal- 
ings of God are with the sinner; and so now, 
man’s dealings in return must be with God. We 
have seen that a satisfaction has been found, other 
than that of Divine justice in the eternal destruc- 
tion of the sinner. This satisfaction is in Ohrist 
himself—his life, his death, his sacrifice, his blood. 
It is now further needed that man should realise 
this provision, and accept the salvation thus placed 
within his grasp. Hence the necessity for faith, 
which is the perceptive and receptive power, that 
sees and lays hold upon the means of salvation. 

‘* Faith,” says ‘the apostle, ‘“is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen ” 
(Heb. xi. 1). Faith is the gift of God, a talent 
given fo man, that he should. put it forth as the 
means for enabling him to realise the ransom and 
to partake of the redemption that is in Ohrist 
Jesus. Faith is the eye that sees Christ; the ear 
that hears Christ; the hand that lays hold on 
Christ ; the heart that believes upon Christ. As the 
ransom and redemption have proceeded from Christ 
to the-sinner, so is faith to proceed from the sinner 
to lay hold upon the ransom and redemption thus 
provided. 

The basisof all faith is confidence. By lack of con- 
fidence family bonds are dissevered, international 
péace is disturbed, commercial enterprise is checked, 
and all the intertwined relationships of life are in- 
terrupted. That principle which is called bona 
fides, or ‘‘ good faith,” underlies all our engage- 
merits in society and life: Men have faith in their 
bankers; merchants have faith in their correspond- 
ing houses ; the whole system of bills payable at 
remote dates, and yet turned into ready money to- 
day, is established and conducted on the principle 
of" faith, ‘based bs public confidence. ‘The 
laws of solvency and currency aré founded on tlie 
same principle: the bank-note is only a scrap’ of 
tissue paper, or at best a promissory note; 
but it becomes the very “substance” of the 
sterling ‘coin, by reason “of public faith 
réposed in the b that issues it. It thus passes 
unchallenged, from hand to hand, for weeks, and 
months, and years, on the good faith that the 
promise, whenever demanded, will be fulfilled and 
made good. Thus it is that in worldly things men 
‘+ walk by faith and not by sight.” And all this is 
based on the principle of confidence. Let that 
principle be shaken, or weakened, or undermined, 
and instantly a panic ensues; link after link is 
severed, no one believes his neighbour, the current 
of trade and commerce is checked, arid all the 
foundations of society are out of course; and 80 
continue until the lost confidence be restored. 

d even so is it m the peace of nations, The 
world is, after all, but one great family, grown 
great and manifold, and broken up into its many 
sub-divisions. But there exists one parent law, 
oné over=ruling principle—that of mutual confi- 
dence, Take this away, and there is jealo 
enough, and envy enough, and greed of conquest 
enough to ‘‘cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war;” 
for peace and mercy stay not where confidence has 
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ceased. Confidence is that universal ambassador 
that represents good faith and peace in all courts 
and nations in which it dwells; but let this am- 
bassador be recalled, and that recall is itself the 
signal for war and all its horrors; as the author of 
the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope” expresses it— 

*‘ When murder bared her arm, and rampant war, 

Yoked the red dragons of her iron car, 
When Peace and Mercy, banished from the plain, 
Sprung on the viewless winds to heaven again !” 

These are, however, but earthly illustrations of 
a yet greater fact in the dealings between God and 
men. The law of confidence was the~ law of 
primeval. man—confidence, full, free, unfettered, 
without a single cloud of doubt or shadow of 
suspicion. There were no stone walls encircling 
Eden ; all was freedom, because all was confidence, 
and this a by frequent converse with 
Jehovah, who left to man his full free will, to do 
or to despise the command of God. In the keeping 
of the command, confidence had been sustained ; 
but in the breaking of the command, confidence 
was broken. 

Confidence once lost, faith was gone. In the 
full confidence of faith man walked with God; in 
the lack of that confidence he fell. Let this prin- 
ciple be again restored, and Paradise is regained. 
Heaven asks no more than this—by confidence of 
faith a man is justified before God (Rom. vy. 1). 
The past is thus condoned, freely pardoned, fully 
forgiven ; the parenthesis of sin is obliterated, and 
the current context of righteousness runs on as 
though it had never been disturbed; years and 


centuries of ungodliness are accounted as though 


they had never been; the round world of crime, 
freighted with ten thousand sins, is sunk, with all 
its miseries, and woes, and stains, into the deepocean 
of oblivion, as a mill-stone in the flood, and the 
riyen waters close again and are at peace, as though 
no such weight of sin had ever floated on their sur- 
face ; the burden of forgiven sin is loosed, and falls 
into the open sepulchre, and is seen no more. Thus 
it is that the reign of holiness, which had been in- 
terrupted by a temporary rebellion, now resumes 
its sway; confidence is restored; and ‘‘ the king- 
dom of this world becomes the kingdom of our 
Lord and of his Christ.” 

Faith, then, is simply confidence, Let man 
confide in Jesus, trust him, believe in him, and 
implicitly cast himself upon him, and all is well. 
The cord of mutual love is bound again, uniting 
the heart of man to the heart of God. Faith—the 
outgoing of the soul—goes forth to meet the out- 
goings of God’s love. It is the electric chain, alive 
in every link, that intervenes between the Saviour 
and the saved; it is the wire that is touched by 
human hands, and thrills the message through to 
heaven ; it is the cable that unites the vessel to its 
anchor; and that anchor is fixed upon the Rock; 
and ‘‘ that Rock is Christ.” 

RECONOCIMAATION.—The consequence of redemp- 
tion, when apprehended by faith, is reconciliation, 
as St. Paul saith :—‘‘ Therefore, being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ : by whom also we have access by faith into 
this grace wherein we stand” _. v. 1, 2) 
And again, when speaking of the former estrange- 
ment and enmity by reason of sin, he.saith—** And 
you that were some time alienated, and enemies in 
your minds by wicked works, yet now hath he 


reconciled in the body of his flesh through death” 
(Col. i. 21, 22). Hence, the Gospel is called ‘ the 
word of reconciliation,” and the preaching of the 
Gospel is called ‘‘ the ministry of reconciliation ” 
(2 Cor. vy. 18, 19). 

The word ‘‘reconciliation” mean re-admission into 
counsel. It involves the possession of former con- 
fidence, and the privilege of sharing the ‘‘counsel ” 
of God. It further involves the subsequent loss of 
that privilege; and announces the restoration of 
this great favour. It is, in part, to this the prophet 
alludes, when he speaks God’s message and invita- 
tion to disobedient Israel—‘‘ Come, now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord” (Isa. i. 18). God 
would have man once more to enter into counsel 
with him; and this ‘is the privilege accorded by 
reconciliation, though in a more exalted measure 
than that expressed by the het. 

We have already stated that the result of man’s 
disobedience was tho loss of confidence between 
God and man. This caused the exclusion of man 
from the presence, and counsel, and fellowship of 
God. A spirit of alienation and estrangement 
accordingly sprang up; enmity was provoked, a 
wall of partition was built up, and every con- 
trariety of feeling and sentiment prevailed on the 
part of man towards God. Now, observe the 
altered state of things, as declared by the Apostle, 
when contrasting the ie with the present of the 
justified believer :—‘‘ At that time ye were without 
Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenant of premise, 
having no hope, and without God in the world: 
but now, in Christ Jesus, who sometimes were 
far off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For 
he is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition between us; 
having abolishedinhis flesh the enmity, even the law 
of commandments contained in ordinances; for to 
make in himself of twain one new man, s0 makin 

; and that he might reconcile both unto Go 
in one body by the cross, having slain the enmity 
thereby: and came and preached peace to you 
which were far off, and to them that were nigh. 
For through him we both ”—i. e., Jews and Gen- 
tiles—‘‘ have access by one Spirit unto the Father. 
Now therefore ye are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God” (Eph. ii. 12—19). 

In this magnificent utterance of the Apostle is 
clearly set before us the nearness of access and the 
complete union included in the reconciliation of 
the sinner unto God. Instead of the common woe 
under Satan, it is the common weal under Christ; 
instead of enmity, is reconciliation ; for stranger- 
hood, is brotherhood ; for alienation, is amity and 
peace; and they that were afar off are brought 
nigh by the blood of Christ. 

This is one of the advanced privileges of God’s 
children, those sheep of the flock of God which he 
hath purchased with his own blood. Seeking res- 
| toration to those privileges which Adam by trans- 
| gression lost, they have found their ransom paid 
in Christ; and through that ransom they receive 
redemption, through his blood; they realise this 
by faith; and thus are they reconciled unte God ! 
Advanced thus far, we have gained the threshold 
of yet higher glories, and a yet more intimate 





identity with Christ the Saviour—of which more 
‘in our next, (To be continued.) 
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THE LOVE OF JESUS. 
How great and wondrous is that love 
“Which brought the King of Glory down 
From his bright throne in heaven above, 
Divested of his shining crown. 


He came to earth a little child, 
His birthplace was a stable mean ; 
The sinless Jesus, reek and mild, 
In lowly manger-bed is seen: 
While on this earth he lived below, 
He blessings shed where’ér he trode ; 
And, though oppressed by many a foe, 
Bowed meekly to the will of God. 
But now his deepest love appears: 
Upon the: cruel cross he dies— 
Beliold his agoniés, his tears, 
* And fisten to his dying’ cries ! 
“Tis finished |” was his latest cry— 
The conflict’s o’er, the victory won ; 
*Tis God’s own Son has deigned to die, 
Tosave the world by sin undone. 


Awake, my soul! with rapture gaze, 
‘Behold what Love has done’ for thee ! 
And tuné thy sweetest song of praise 
To Him who died on Calvary. 


Oh, would that I could love Thee more 
For all thy tender love to me; 

Thou who my sins and sorrows bore, 
And gave a pardon full and free. 


Blest Saviour, fix my mind on thee, 
Till all the cares of life are’ past ; 
Then, with thee still my stay to be, 

Pit joyful mount to heay’n at last. 


“ And there, with rapture ever new, 
T’ll love and praise thee as I ought; 
Whilst thou, with deepest joy, shalt view 
The soul which thine own blood has nor a3 








Words for Geachers and Scholars. 


—_>——_ 
KEEP A LOOK-OUT. 

THE teacher will be on the look-out when he 
takes his daily walks, in which he may perhaps meet 
some members of his class, and never permit him- 
self to pass one by without a smile and word of 
kindly recognition. ' ‘ 

“There is teacher coming!” says the little girl as 
| she trudges home from day-school, and with eager 
| haste she brushes back the hair beneath her little 
sister’s hood, quickly arranging her own dress, that 
both ‘may be as presentable as possiblé ‘to the 
haridsomely-dréssed young lady she admires so 
much: “But the teacher passes on, chattitig gaily 
with a young associate, and never bestowing a 
glances on the poorly-clad little creature, who a 
moment before had eyes for nothing else in the 
world but for her. 


oe 
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Who can tell how deeply such “trifling disap- 
intments,” as we call them, sink down into little 

earts? How sadly the little one turns away, 
mortified, too, that’ her ‘companions had witnessed 
the disappointment of her reasonable expectations. 

What a little effort it would have cost to have 

lightened. up the child’s pathway for hours and 

days to come. ‘She will not meet her teacher the 
next Sun with the accustomed frankn 





ess and 
affection. The childish spirit has been too deeply 
wounded, and she feels there is a distance between 
them which did not exist béfore. “Perhaps the 
teacher did not observe her, but ‘this only shows 
that the habit of attention needéd cultivation: 
Keeping a look-out is very’ essential to any 
young person who desires to make good intel- 
ectual. advancement. The keen,” observing eye, 
which quietly takes in all its surroundings, brings 
home to the mind a thousand useful lessons which 
the dull, unobserving eye entirely loses. ‘It also 
keeps its possessor from many snares and blunders 
into which the unwary are apt to fall. Ah! we 
should be like the man at the mast-head, always 
“ton the look-out,” On the look-out to avoid 
giving offence to even the least of these little ones; 
on the look-out to scatter deeds and words of kind- 
ness wherever we'can. They cost us‘ nothing, yet 
their’value is beyond rubies. Who would wi so 
parsimonious as to be unwilling to bestow them ? 
Your worst boy will respect himself more and 
beliavé bettér, for a friendly, pleasant word of re- 
cognition, éven in the midst ‘of‘his stréét com- 
anions. It does him good to haye the boys see 
t a well-dressed gentleman thinks enough of 
him to speak to him in his every-day jacket, and he 
will make an effort to deserve better such atten- 
tion, Keep a look-out for your children all 
through the week, and whén occasion offers, sup- 
peens your Sunday instruction by a word of 
indly counsel. It will often'tell more powerfully 
on the heart than the stated instruction. 





THE TEACHER A BUILDER. 


THe first chapter of Ruskin’s “‘ Seven Lamps of 
Architecture” closes thus:—‘‘ All else for “which 
the builders sacrificed has passed away—all their 
living interests, and aims, and achievements. We 
know not for what they laboured; and we see no 
evidence of their reward, victory, wealth, authority, 
happiness: all havo departed, though bought by 
many a bitter sacrifice. But of them and their life, 
and their toil upon the earth, one reward, one 
evidence, is left to us in those grey heaps of deep- 
wrought stone.” 

i infinitely a higher and grander sense is 
this true of the faithful Sunday-school teacher, 
who is a builder of living temples, wherein God’s 
praise shall sound ages after the proudest earthly 
structures have crumbled to dust ! 








A TRUE Christian will not hate some sins and love others. 
He will not. hate sin in his fellow-men, and cherish it in his 
own heart. He will hate ai? sin; and most of all, he will 
hate and loathe it in himself. The man who understands 
his true position as a Christian will never claim to bea 
good man. He will admit that he is a very bad man, 
saved, not by any righteousness of his own, but by the 
righteousness of Christ alone. 
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MARK WARREN; 
oR, 
FONW ARDS AND UPWARDS.” 
—_— 
CHAPTER I. 

Ir was afternoon prayers in the cathedral church of West- 
over, A handful of people had assembled, looking cold 
and pale, as well they might, through the November fog 
that had crept inside, and hung, like wreaths of smoke, 
around the building. Michael Warren, the verger, was 
there, as a matter of course; but even he looked, for 
once, completely starved out, and jingled his keys in a 
corner, as if to hint to the precentor to get through the 
service as quickly as he could. 

But they little know Michael who suppose that any 
such idea crosses his mind. Just glance at him a 
moment. He is a square, stout-built man, with hard 
features and a determined mouth, He might be cut out 
of stone, for any feeling he expresses, at any time, or to 
anybody. He is a man of strict common sense and 
dogged industry, He keeps exactly in the beaten track, 
and all beyond is, to him, heresy and every evil work. 
He is a shoemaker by trade, and is busy at his last such 
time as he ean spare from the duties of his office. To 
make shoes well, and as many of them as he can—to pay 
his rent, and train up his children to follow his steps— 
is all that Michael cares for. But in this last point 
Nature has planted herself in his way, and bafiled him. 
This is what he is thinking of, as he jingles his keys 
in the corner. 

To find out this knot in Michael’s history we must 
glance up into the organ-loft, where the choristers are 
assembled. 

An anthem is beginning, and a stripling of eighteen 
or thereabouts is standing up to sing a solo. He is a 
good-looking fellow, with a bright, eagle eye, and a face 
that has, just now, a look-of inspiration, But his voice 
is the most wonderful part of him. Hark! it swells 
aloft, clear, fresh, and ringing. It seems to strike 
against the old arches, and rebound from the fretted 
roof, as if impatient that it might not rise and sing at 
heayen’s gate. On Sundays, when the place is crowded, a 
dense mass of faces look upwards to the organ-loft when 
that voice begins, and the passers-by linger outside the 
walls, to catch but a single note of it. You would hear 
ef Mark Warren, the singing-boy, from one end of the 
city to the other. 

But the solo part of the anthem is over, and the 
singers unite in chorus, Then another voice swells out 
gloriously. It does not come from among the choris- 
ters, but from the precentor’s pew—from the lips of his 
granddaughter, Isabel Clare. It seems a twin voice 
with the first; and they two surpass all the rest in 
richness and volume. 

Prayers are over, and the congregation begins to dis- 
perse. The stripling has flung off his surplice and made 
his way into the nave. He leans against a pillar, while 
the good old precentor, with his stooping shoulders and 
white hair, walks slowly by. 

Mark’s eyes are rivetted on Isabel; and no wonder. 
She is a rosebud opening in all its loveliness, Not a 
fault could be found with her, from the fair, open fore- 
head to the dimpled chin and lovely throat, just visible 
above her winterly attire. I have heard that she is 
wilful, capricious, and perhaps even tyrannical; but I 
cannot believe it. She has the world at her feet: what 
wonder if she treats it a little insolently? It is a false, 
fickle, heartless world, and a few rubs will do it no harm, 

When Isabel is out of sight, the chorister looks about 
for his sister, and the two walk away together. Apart 
from family likeness, there is nothing in common be- 
tween them, She has a homely face, and a matter-of- 
fact demeanour that differs wholly from his boyish en- 





thusiasm. And yet you can see, as you look at her 
clear blue eye fixed upon him, what a depth of love 
and admiration there is in her heart—what a world oj 
sisterly affection she has lavished upon him. 

Poor fellow! he needs some tenderness. He is 
Michael Warren’s son; and Nature, by one of her 
extraordinary freaks, has made him a genius. 

It is sad to be a genius under such circumstances, 
Forced into his-father’s workshop, stinted of the plainest 
education, his desire for knowledge attempted to be 
crushed out of him, his aspirations treated with ridicule, 
and he burning with ambition and elevated with the 
feeling of innate power, who would change places with 
him that could help it? 

Any one might who sees him now, so flushed with 
excitement. He lives much in the future, does Michael 
Warren’s son. There is a golden land yonder, that he 
thinks will turn out to be his inheritance. And perhaps 
it will, some day. His genius lies in musio, This is 
the rare gift Nature has bestowed upon him. He can 
play the organ already nearly as well as Dr. Handley, 
the organist. And then he can do what Dr. Handley 
cannot—he can compose. He has melodies floating in his 
mind at this very moment, which, when he gets home, 
he will reduce to shape and sound. These are the steps 
of the ladder on which he is resolved to climb to fame. 

“T know the road lies through work, Margaret,” he is 
saying; “hard, rough work, All men have to go over 
the same ground. I want education; I want books, 
ae I will have — deal, 

“TI am sure you know a great ” said Margaret 
lovingly ; “the schoolmaster used to say you mune the 
flower of the flock.” 

“The schoolmaster!” cried Mark Warren, impa- 
tiently; “why, Margaret, he could hardly teach hi 
mother-tongue, let alone anything else,” 

Margaret walked on in silence, as if reflecting. Then 
she said— ~ 

“ Mark, what use is anything else to you?” 

“Use? when I am a musician it will not do to be a 
dunce, And I will bea musician, a doctor of music, I 
mean, like Dr. Handley.” 

* But how ? ” 

“ Never mind how. _ Where there’s a will thero’s a way. 
People in the world are not all harsh and prejudiced like 
father. I mean some of these days to appeal to them.” 

Margaret clung to-him tenderly. 

“ Don’t be ambitious, Mark. The world, poor mother 
used to say, is cruel, and not to be trusted, Besides, 
where would you go to? You have never been from 
home in your life.” 

“I would go to London; I could find the way; I 
wouldsleep under hedges,and drink water from the brook. 
T could yet there somehow. If the mind will, the bedy is 
compelled to keep up. And mine should, or it should 
drop down and die ! ” 

“For shame!” said Margaret, weeping. “It would 
kill me to have you wandering about without a home, 
and me not there to take care of you. You do not love 
me as I love you.” 

“TI do love you, Margaret; tut there is something I 
love better than any living thing, Music! I will be a 
musician, The world shaid listen to me.” 

He spoke passionately and fiercely. He was full of 
faults. He was proud, passionate, and wrathful. He 
sometimes bafiled even garet’s love and patience. 
He .was always declaiming against the world—against 
his father—against his hard lot. Poor boy ! he iad 
great deal yet tolearn. But he had genius. The current 
flowed deep and full; it was genuine inspiration. 

All this time Michael Warren is jingling his keys. 
He is thinking thus— 


“Tam oa plain man, thank Heaven for it! I have 


always been hard-working, and paid my way, and laid by 


at ot lhe lee oe 
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something every week. My father was hard-working 
before me, and his father before him. We've had no 
musicians in the family, nor won’t now, if I cam help it. 
Music will never make shoes, or mend them, and that’s 
what we’ve to get our bread by. Ah! well, it’s odd if 
I can’t put an end to it before he’s much older.” And 
suiting the action to the word, he blew out his lamp, 
locked up the cathedral doors, and trudged home to 
his shoe-leather and his last. 


CHAPTER II. 

MicHAEL WaARREN’s house was quite unique in its 
way. If you went down the narrow street with the 
houses almost touching each other, you would come 
upon an ancient gateway, one of the curiosities of the 
place. Knights and men-at-arms might have pranced 
“under it in the olden time ; but now a few poor families, 
hard-working and peaceful in their habits, went back- 
wards and forwards to the nest of houses that composed 
the court within. 

Michael Warren lived in the gateway itself. A side 
door, grating as if it led into a prison, opened into 
a large, low room with projecting windows and a wide, 
old-fashioned chimney. The room was furnished in the 
style of some half eect | ago, for Michael was station- 
ary in all his tastes and habits. But the chairs and 
tables, though old, clumsy, and worm-eaten, were clean 
and bright enough to attract the eye pleasantly; and 
when, as on the present occasion, the table was covered 
with a white cloth, and the fire was flashing and glancing 
into every corner, the effect was decidedly cheering. 

Margaret is the good genius of the household. The 
very sight of her moving quietly about in her stuff gown, 
spotless apron, and neatly-braided hair, is enovgh to 
impart a feeling of household comfort and serenity. 

It is Margaret who does everything; who cleans and 
orale and areng | and ome, and vr oa ec hp a 

omely expression, keeps things together. Mar 

for pie A in the social scale. His acquirements ive 
not shot above ground, M: et’s have been growing 
all her life. Her mother died three years ago, While 
she lived Margaret nursed her tenderly, for the poor 
woman was a constant sufferer. When at length death 
released her, the girl of thirteen stepped into her place 
as head of the family. 

Margaret and her father are sitting down to supper. 
She is trying to divert the hard old man, lest he should 
inquire for Mark, which he is sure to do presently, when 
he sees the boy is not coming. 

Margaret knows well enough what Mark is doing. 
Over the gateway is a long, rambling chamber, comfort- 
less and dreary as far as outward appearance goes. There 
are bare rafters overhead, the floor has holes in it, and 
there isa flock bed in one corner, and a table and a chair, 
by way of furniture. But itis a sacred place to Mark. 

ere he can carry out his plans unknown te any one, 
save Margaret. Here he has his books. How he has 
managed to scrape them together I will tell you presently. 
In that old chest he has some half-dozen treasures he 
would not part with for their weight in gold. He hasa 
history of music, a Shakespeare and a Milton, out of 
peers they may seem in that establishment. Here he 

as his sichord; he has contrived to make it him- 
self, and has brought it to as much perfection as possible. 
Here, after the day’s labour in his father’s workshop, 
wearied, disgusted, and thwarted, he comes into a secret 
Elysium. His melodies flow into a — shape; he 
can express them on his harpsichord. He can revel in 
another world than Michael Warren dreams of. He has 
m an oratorio, this lad of eighteen. He has his 
crowned kings and his priests with flowing vestments. 
He has his choruses, his processions, his trumpets, and 
his cymbals, Every night he works at his oratorio, 





jotting the music down on paper. But he is not working 
at it now. He is looking at something that lies before 
him. ' It is a delicate and fragile thing, having nothing 
in common with that rude chamber. It spreads a scent 
of rose leaves all around it. It is a lady’s glove, and 
dropped from the white hand of Isabel Clare. 

Presently there is a tap at the door, and Margaret 
steps in. 

“Come, Mark, supper is ready, and father is waiting 
for you.” 

“ Do not wait, Margaret ; I am not coming to-night.” 

“Oh, but Mark, just this once!” said Margaret, 
pleadingly ; “father will be so angry.” 

“Never mind,” replied the lad with a reckless air ; 
“he crosses me all day, but I wild have my way at 
night—you may tell him so.” 

“You know I dare not. And what have you got 
now? ‘That is not my glove, surely.” 

“No, Margaret,” and he smiled; “it is not yours, 
a, Look at it—your fingers would never go into 
that.” 

Margaret laughed. 

“Tt belongs to some young lady who does not work as 
hard as I do. Where did you find it?” 

“On the cathedral floor. It belongs to Miss Clare.” 

Margaret’s kind, honest eyes were fixed’ on her brother. 
He blushed and was confused. He held down his head 
and patted the little glove caressingly. 

“Give it to me, Mark. Father shall take it back in 
the morning.” 

“Do you think I would let him touch it ?” cried the 
boy, fiercely. “ Let italone; I will give it to her myself.” 

“Tt would not be wise of you, dear; they say Miss 
Clare is a proud, self-willed-——” 

* No, she is not! how dare you say so? It is because 
she is so beautiful, and so lifted up above all others, that 
you envy her, and speak ill of her. Oh, Margaret,” 
added he in a tone of deep dejection, and hiding his face 
in his hands, “I am so very wretched !” 

“Come to supper now, dear,” said Margaret, soothingly, 
“and don’t let us speak of Miss Clare any more. What 
can such a grand young lady ever be to you ?” 

Ah, Margaret! you have not read of Dante’s love for 
Beatriee, and Tasso’s for Leonora.. But I have, I 
have picked up their history, and their poems too, at the 
old book-stall. Depend upon it,a man may make his 
way as high as Miss Clare, and higher, if he likes to 
work it out, as seamen do their passage.” 

“ Mark, you are too ambitious. I wish you would 
settle down as other lads do, and stick to your trade. 
Hark! there is father coming up-stairs ; what shall we 
do?” 

Mark rose up hastily and stood over his harpsichord, 

as if to defend it. There was no time to cover it with 
anything, for that very moment in walked Michael 
Warren. ‘asso, lying on the floor, nearly threw him 
down. 
So this is the way you spend your time ; and this is 
the trash you read!” eat the book to the other side 
of the room. “I tell thee, lad, it won’t do for me. 
Bither thou must be master, or I must.” 

Mark picked up the book and replaced it in his box. 
Then he stood over his harpsichord, with kindling eye 
and quivering nostril. 

Margaret stepped between them, and took a hand of 


“Father! Mark! be friends,” said she, beseechingly. 

“Go down, girl, and let me alone,” said Michael 
Warren; “and look thee, lad, if it’s this musicking 
keeps thee from doing thy duty, we'll make short work 
of it, When the music is gone, maybe thou'lt be more 
reasonable.” 8o saying %; laid hold of the harpsichord 
with one hand, and Mark’s oratorio with the other. 
Mark stood a moment, the veins swelling on his fore- 
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head. Then he sprang forward, for all that Margaret 
could do to restrain him, and caught his father’s arm. 

“Give me the papers,” said he, in a choking voice. 
“Do anything to me rather than take them.” 

“Let go, lad, Thou shalt'not have them;” and push- 
ing back his son, Michael quitted the room, carrying the 
harpsichord and.the papers with him. 

Half an hour after, when Margaret went down, the 
fire was blazing with unusual brilliancy. \ Under the 
grate lay fragments of the harpsichord, and scraps of the 
oratorio. 

“ Better there than anywhere,” said Michael Warren, 
with a grim smile: and he went to bed with the calm 
satisfaction of having, as he thought, done his duty, 


CHAPTER III. 
THERE are two giants in the path of rising intelligence. 
Their names are Ignorance and Prejudice. With both 
of these was Mark doing battle, 

When the first fury of his grief had spent itself in 
passionate lamentations, he lay on the floor of his chamber, 
utterly broken down by the calamity that had befallen’ 
him. Margaret whispered words of comfort, but they 
were lost upon him, or only replied to by a.groan, For 
the time he seemed as if shipwrecked. 

But youth is elastic, and its wounds soon close; by 
next morning he had. recovered some of his energy. Ho 
rose up resolved not to despair, but to acé. 

He began to think over the list of his friends. Poor 
lad ! it was very small; smaller even than it had been 
three short months before (and here we must’ make a 
trifling digression, and tell. the: reader why), for within 
that time the solemn tolling of the cathedral bell had 
announced to all Westover that good Mr, Gilbert, the 
youngest, pleasantest, and cleverest of the minor canons, 

ad gone to his long rest. In his death Mark sustained 
a great, nay, an almost irreparable loss, for he had not 
only counselled, comforted, and soothed: him in many of 
his little trials, but he had done more.. Mark was under 
obligations to Mr. Gilbert which nought but a life-long 
gratitude could ever repay—he had educated him ! 

Coming to Westover some six.or Seven years before, 
he had been struck (like many others), first. with k’s 
great personal beauty, and then.with his musical 
genius; but not, like many others, only to pass it by with 
aremark. He began to talk to him, to. converse with 
him, to “ draw him out;” and, struck by the originalit 
and unexpected refinement of all his ideas, to think with 
pity upon the struggles that a mind like Mark Warren’s 
must have to undergo, from constant association with 
one like Michael’s. Mark’s lofty aspirations, his ambitious 
hopes, and earnest longings after something better, 
gradually unfolded themselves to the sympathising eye 
of the young clergyman, and by the time they. had 
known each other a few weeks, Mr; Gilbert offered to 
devote a couple of hours each morning in the week to 
Mark’s instruction. 

Need it be said with what thankfulness the offer was 
accepted, or how punctually, in all weathers, eight o’clock 
found Mark at his patron's door? His natural ability, 
joined to his gratitude and affection for his self-consti- 
tuted master, made him an apt pupil, and at the end of 
six months his progress surpassed even Mr. Gilbert’s 
most sanguine hopes, 





pocket-money, without having recourse to the family 
fund, ‘Things went on in this way for three years; 
Mark gaining in knowledge, in Pensa, in refinement, 
each day; and each day Mr. Gilbert forging a fresh link 
in the alreddy strong chain of affection that bound him 
to his pair At the énd of that time the young minor 
canon fell ill. Mark, coming in one day, found him 
lying back in his easy chair, speechless, It was one of 
a series of similar attacks that afterwards ensued, 
Mr. Gilbert went up to London, waited on a great 
doctor there, and returned. ~““It is as I suspected,” he 
said to Mark, the following morning, during a pause in 
the lesson; ‘I have a heart disease.” And, as Mark did 
not clearly understand. the nature of the complaint, he 
explained it to him. “Should it please God to take me 
suddenly, no one will miss me much but you, Mark,” 
he observed, with a sad smile, “I have neither kith 
nor kin, and am now thankful to say so, though I 
should never .haye believed I could have lived for that 
to. be a source of gratification to me.* 
Mark could only answer by his tears; and work was, 
of course, at an end for that day ; but somehow, after 
this, gradually the idea of his. friend’s danger wore 
away, or he became familiarised with it; for when, some 
inonths after, he heard one morning that Mr, Gilbert had 
fallen on. his way tothe cathedral, and had been taken 
up dead, the intelligence ‘seemed to burst upon him'as 
utterly unexpected and overwhelming, and for some 
time he abandoned himself piteriy be is grief. There 
is an old saying, however, “ One. cannot grieve for ever,” 





and Mark proved no Pxpap Nap: to the Facet : 


after a time fhe wound began to heal. Music was his 
consolation—music, the books Mr. Gilbert’ had given 
him, and the remembrance of his instructions. 

“T can never forget him!” he murmured, in answer 
to Margaret’s words of fort; “but I can try and 
act as he would have me act, ret; and so, God 


helping me, I will!” 

nd he did try hard; but his was a stormy, impul- 
sive nature, and what wonder if his efforts were not 
always crowned with success? Poor Mr, Gilbert being 
gone, then, the list of Mark’s friends was reduced to 
three. It numbered, first, Margaret; secondly, Jones 
Wilson, of the old book-stall; thirdly, Sancho, the dog. 
None of these friends were at all efficient in the matter 
he liad in hand. ‘ Margaret was not, The good, house- 
wifely little creature. had rather cramped notions of her 
own, Qn the subject of improvement she sided with 
her father, It was. Margaret’s affections that were so 
expansive, and took in her brother’s crotchety and 
erratic ways without questioning. Her mental powers 
were exceedinyly circumscribed. Jones Wilson might 
be useful as far as lending books went ; but Jones knew 
nothing whatever of music, As for Sancho he could 
lie dt his master’s feet through all his w vigils ; he 
could look up into his face with dog-like affection, and 
follow everywhere close at his heels; but this, alas! was 
all that Sancho could do. 
. Then Mark’s thoughts struck into the outer world. 
He recalled the cath —the scene of his own and his 
father’s daily duties, Was any one there likely to help 
him? ‘The bishop, that stern man, whose eye was @ 


terror to Mark and his boyish companions; the dean, a 


pompous, self-important, personage, whose scholarship 
was lost sight of in his contentions for minute points ; the 


All this, by Mark’s express desire, was kept a profound | organist, Dr. Handley, a hard-worked man, every moment 
secret from old Michael. It became impossible to dis- | of whose time was taken up by pupils, and who, besides, 
uise from him that Mark did go very frequently to Mr. thought lightly of Mark’s desire to ‘rise, atid had even 


ilbert’s ; but the old man imagined it was for the pu 
pose of running errands for him, or otherwise aes 


r- | bidden him keep to his last. None of these would do. 


Each was too busy in his own affairs, and too much 


service; and though the slightest hint as to the real above the lowly scene of Mark’s sorrows and disappoint- 


nature of his visits would have caused them to be for- 
bidden, he made no objection to his (as he thought, 
earning an honest penny, and so providing himself wi 


ments, 
Then there was Precentor Goodwin. Here Mark 
paused. ‘The kind old man had often laid his hand on 
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the boy’s head, and given him a word of encouragement. 
Everybody loved the precentor, from the bishop down 
to the youngest lad in the choir. He was accessible to 
all. His sympathies seemed alive to all. No one ever 
went away from an interview with him uncomforted or 
uncounselled. 

Above all, he was a fine musician. His exquisite in- 
tonation had long been a favourite topic of conversation 
in the city. He was an author of some celebrity, and 
visitors of note sought to be introduced to him. 

Mark’s friend now must surely be the precentor. But 
how is he to open his case ? 

He ‘does not imagine it will be so very difficult. He 
thinks the precentor must know how rugged and yet 
how sweet are the first steps towards excellence. He 
will not fail to lend him a helping hand, and sympathise 
even with his project of an oratorio. 

But a domostic difficulty lies first in his way. Morn- 
ing has dawned, cold and foggy, and wet with drizzling 
rain. For some time he had heard Margaret moving 
about, occupied with her domestic affairs ; but not, as 
usual, singing some pious hymn or chanting a scrap. of 
an anthem, This morning she is silent, Mark knows 
her heart is full because of him, and he longs to embrace 
and comfort her; for, boy-like, his spirits have risen again, 
like the lark when the storm is over, He loves Margaret 
dearly, but how shall he face his father? how shall he 
act after the wrong that has been inflicted on him? 

Happily, Mark is not revengeful. There is a noble 
spirit in him, with all his faults. None can forgive an 
injury more readily ; not that the wound was a slight 
one, or to be so on forgotten. 

But he does not realise the utter spoliation of his 
treasures, He thinks he shall get them back, and that 
soothes both his anger and. his grief, 

Alas! how true is the saying, “ How can two walk 
together except they be agreed?” They can jar, and 
dispute, and misunderstand each other, and break the 
bond of peace and brotherhood, but “ walk together,” 
that they never can ! 

And Mark and his father could not. 

The old man came to breakfast in high good-humour. 
He chuckled immensely over the destruction of the 
oratorio. Nothing had afforded him so much enjoy- 
ment for years. He thought he had put out Mark’s 
candle for ever. As to Mark trying to light it again, 
such an idea had never entered his head. 

Breakfast began under these doubtful circumstances, 
and might have ended peaceably, but, for the malicious 
triumph of Michael Warren. He had gathered up a 
few burnt pages of Mark’s oratorio; now he laid them 
beside him on the table. ‘ Here,” said he, with a broad 
grin, “is the remains of thy musicking, lad. Thou’lt 
not be puzzling over it again, I reckon.” 

The old man had put a match to a train of gun- 
owder. Mark sprang from his chair, his face crimson, 
is eyes flashing fire. ‘“ What!” cried he, scarcely able 

to articulate. “ What! is éhis my oratorio ? ” 

“All that’s left of it,” returned Michael Warren, 
grimly. “I’d arare task of chopping up the harpsichord 
last night, I can tell thee’? Mark turned from red to 
white as he exclaimed, in a paroxysm of rage— — 

“What! burnt my harpsichor’! my harpsichord, 
that was precious to meas gold! Shame on you, shame 
on you!” and, as though afraid of what he might do if 
he stayed in the same rovm with his father for another 
instant, he rushed out into the street. A keen sense 
of wrong is like the gad-fly that Juno sent to sting 
Io. It produces a temporary madness. Mark, under 
the influence of this sting, plunged hither and thither, 
wildly aud without purpose, It was not until he had 
paced the streets a couple of hours that weariness began 

to tame his spirit. : 

Then, with a milder state of things, came reflection. 





Conscience told him he had not behaved as he ought 
to have done to his father. What had become of his 
intention to follow in Mr. Gilbert’s footsteps? Common 
sense asked him where he should go, or what should he 
do, cut off from the shelter and the security of home. 
Affection reminded him of Margaret—of her grief and 
anxiety. All these influences told upon him. He 
stopped, and slowly retraced his steps. His position was 
a very painful one. The remembrance of his murdered 

pers cut him to the heart. It was a cruel deed, and 

e hated it. But he would not let even this beat him off 
from the path he had chosen. He must begin the work 
again ; and as for the harpsichord, he must get another 
somehow or from somewhere. 

Again the mild, benignant face of the precentor came 
to his remembrance. Again came the thought of 
applying to him for assistance. It was an experiment, 
but he resolved to make it. He resolved to appeal at 
once to the precentor’s kindness and humanity. 

Besides, he had another errand. Inside his jacket was 
a tiny parcel done up carefully, and still fragrant with 
its rosy scent. It was Isabel's glove, and he meant. to 
give - into her own hands. He would not be baulked 
of that. 

He stepped briskly to the house. It was a large, long, 
rambling house, close by the cathedral, and was com- 
pletely covered with ivy. He rang at the bell, and was 
admitted, having asked, somewhat rashly, for Miss Clare. 

If he thought he was to be shown into the room 
where she was sitting, he was mistaken. Indeed, he had 
miscalculated his position every way. He was left in 
the hall, and Miss Clare merely sent the footman to ask 
what he wanted. 

Poor Mark! the blood rushed to his forehead and 
made the veins stand out piteously. He could hardly 
utter a syllable for agitation. But. he would see her; 
he was not to be baffled by any difficulty. 

Still he was not asked in. He was left standing close 
by the door, gulping down his disappointment. 

By-and-by she came, She was richly dressed. 

He thought it was velvet that she wore. She stood 
looking at him with her proud, handsome eyes, as if 
wondering at his pertinacity. What could he want with 


er? 

He took out the glove. Isabel little knew how the 
fine, noble spirit of the boy bowed itself before her. She 
was scarcely so old as he was, but her manners were 
older by many years. She had all the ways and usages 
of the world (which was doing its best to spoil her). Stil! 
= beauty was superb; no one could throw a stone ai 
that. 

He stammered out a speech which had taken him 
much pains to concoct. He tried to look at her, but 
her bright eyes and brilliant complexion dazzled him. 
His speech did little for him, as it seemed. She said, in 
a tone of indifference, 

“Yes, it is my glove. I must give you something 
for bringing it.” 

Mark coloured violently. 

“No; I do not—pray, do not give me anything ;” for 
she held out a coin. 

* Oh, very well, thank you; but you might have given 
it to James,’ and she turned away, aud went up the 
staircase. It is well Mark heard no more. 

“ Martha,” said the young beauty to her maid, ‘‘ you 
may have these gloves. I shall not like to wear them 
now that boy has carried one inside his jacket.” 

Alas! for Mark and his day-dream. 

He remained standing in silence and discomfiture. 
Then he rallied his courage, and asked for the precentor. 

Here matters went more smoothly with him. 

Of course he could see the precentor ; and, as the good 
old man’s courtesy was of a more extensive kind than 
Miss Clare’s, he was shown at once into the study, 
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The precentor was seated in his easy chair, by the 
fire. ‘The'room was snug, warm, and comfortable. Qn 
every side of it were books arranged on shelves, and an 
organ stood by the window. 'Thiscaught Mark’s eye in 
a moment; his respectful bow was aS much ‘to it-as to 
its owner. Ew oe iit 

The good old man received him kindly, and laying 
down his book ‘and “pushing up lis gold-rimmed specs 
taelés, asked him how he was; and what hé wanted. 

Mark, as we have seen, was no hand at speechifying. 
But he did what'impetuous young people do Sometimes 
With advantage he’ dashed into the thick of the sub: 
ject at orice. “He told the precentor how he was placed ; 
his passionate love for music, and his desire for further 
instruction ; how’ his father’ discouraged him; how, in 
fact, everything was against him ; but ‘still he was re- 
solved to go forward, ' He ended with pourirg out the 
story of his oratorio, 

* You. are very young to be so ambitious,” said the 
old man, regarding Mark with interest. ‘ Nature has 
gifted you with a fine’voive, and you have had a certain 
training in the choir, | What more do'you ‘want ? ” 

“T want the means of perfecting’ my musical edu- 
cation,” said Mark, eagerly ; “I want to be a vomposer.” 

“Gently, gently, my good boy! What was the sub- 
ject of your ©: toFMts ci 

“ Tt’ was the liistory of Saul ; but my father has burnt 
it,” added he, bitterly. ; 

Can you remember any of it? See, there iv an organ; 
can you play ine a passage ?” fe on 

ark’s heart beat and his pulse fluttered. He had 
never heard the sound ‘of ‘his performance except dn 
his little harpsichord, for his friend, Mr.'Gilbert, though 
a musician, had unfortunately been too poor tb'own any 
instrument. He felt half afraid of how it would soun 
in the critical ears of the precéntor. ' 

But one thing he knéw—he was master of his subject ; 
and he'sat down and n' to play! ‘The: passage he 
chose is where David is upon to soothy the king 
= music. , ns = ’ 

irst came a wild symphony expressive of the king’s 
disordered mind. =~ yatie te f 

It was like ‘the wailing of a human soul fiwe to face 
with destruction. It woke feelings of horror and 
despair. Then, when it had reached a climax, it became 
subdued, as if nature were exhausted, and ended in ‘a 
sad and plaintive lament. 

Then the music’ changed; it passed into a happier 
strain. It soothed the ear like the rippling of water 
over the pebbles ofa brook, or the eweyang of the wind 
among the trees, or the murmuring of the distant ocean, 
or the hum of bees in the noontide heat. 

It suggested and repose ; it poured oil upon the 
troubled waters; it held the mind in a delicious trans- 
port, and then died away melodiously, leaving it calmed 
and at rest. mail ee 

Mark paused. During the performance he had seemed 
inspired—his eyes brilliant with the light of genius, his 
cheek glowing with enthusiasm.  But'he had not ‘been 
80 insensible to cutward objects as not to heat the door 
creak on its hinges, as not to be aware of the rustle ef 
silken garments and of a delicately perfumed atmosphere 
that always betokened Isabel. He knew she bad come 
in to hear his music, and that she was standing close 
behind him watching the play of his fingers. Presently 
she moved away as if to leave the room, but when she 
reached the door a strain of melody seemed to hold her 
there. Mark saw her standing—her head thrown back, 
her beautiful eyes full of ‘interest, and her lips just 

arted like two rosebuds, Then as she went out she 
gan to sing to thé music. What words she put to it 
he did not know, but the voice and the harmony blended 
as if made foreach other. Mark could have played on 
for ever with that voice in his ears. ~But the voice died 





away and the passage ended, and Mark turned round tc 
find: himself alone with the‘precentor. 

Now, Mark had this great benefit from his choice ofa 
friend—he had to deal with one who knew thé world 
and its requirements. ‘The precentor was not led away 
by his admiration of the boy’s genius, to lure him into ~ 
any false — That he had genius of ‘an extraordi- 
naty kind was evident, beyond ail question. But he 
knew that genius must have certain safezuards and 
supports if it is ‘to be built on ‘with advantage. 

Say what pewvle will,” was his. favourite theory, 
“ genius works best in harness. Give it its own bent; 
but keep it we to the point. For in its nature it is 
wandering and erratic, and not unlike the sprite that 
Michael Scott was fain to set to making ropes out of the 
sand, to keep him from mischief.” - 

He said but little ef his plaus to.Mark, for they were 
not yet arranged. But he dismissed him kindly, and 
with a‘ promise of assistance and support. And Mark, 
elated beyond uiéasure with his success, and excited by 
his own music, went out as if he trod on air. 

As he stepped into the dark and muddy street, where 
snow and sléet weré well-nigh blinding him, he scarcely 
noticed one or othet,’so strong had his day-dream come 
upon him, He felt sure that he should emerge from his 
obscurity, and be caressed by the world, and. tread its 
soft and sunny places. That road upwards leads so big 
it may ovértop Tsabel Clare. Poor Mark! the we pe 
Isabel are much harder to be won than he thinks for. 

(To be continued.) 





HYMN. 
My Savionr has ascend 
To mansions bright and fair, 
And when my days are ended, 
T'll go and meet him there. 





Though trouble may assail me 
In this dark world below, 

The grace shall never fail me 
He promised to bestow. 


With loving-heart he sought me, 
When wandering from his care ; 

And with his blood he bought me, 
That I his joy might share. — 


Oh, wanderer, hear him calling, 
“ Return, come unto me!” 
He'll keep thy feet from falling— 
From death he'll set thee free. 


Thy spirit may be broken, 

And bowed with woe and sin ; 
But merey’s door is open, 

Aad all may enter in. 


Lift up thine eyes to Jesus, 
Behold the Lamb of God! 

Who in his merey frees us 
From Satan’s galling load. 


He trod the way before theo, 
In everlasting love; 
He'll guide thee safe to glory 
In yon bright world aboye.—d. H. 
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; Department for fourg Beople. 2 | 


THE OLD FISHERMAN’S STORY. 

THE GQOD A LITTLE MATOH MAY DO. | 

A LI?TLE bright-faced boy had just put a match 

to thé kindling wood of the grate, and was watching 

the flame as it forced its way among the crackling 

coals, when; half in thought and half aloud; he 

said, ‘Who would think a little match would 
make so big:a fire?” 

Aly) yes, my little man,” said his father, ‘‘a 
little: match; like other little things, may do great 
good, or greatharm. A good apostle once said, 
‘Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth |’ 
And now, as our fire is burning, I will tell you a 
story about a little match, and the good that 1t did. 

‘Par away down on the shore of the Bristol 
Channel stands a‘small fisherman’s cabin. It is 
just far. enough from the water to be out of the | 
reach of the great waves that come rolling: in. from 
the Trish Channel; and ‘near it is a creek, or little | 
river, in which the fisherman uséd to shelter his | 
boat. Af the ‘time of my story the man happened | 
to have left his little cabin and gone to Tenby. It 
was market day there, and as the weather was, 
rough and wintry, he had stayed away from home. | 
It was desolate and dreary about that little house, | 
on the cold December day of which I am speaking. 
A dull, leaden sky ; a cold, keen blast; sweeping up 
clouds of sand along the shore ; the moaning of the 
sea-birds, and the regular beat of the waves upon 
the shore, formed the total of the sights and sounds 
on the coast'that day. © 

‘<A strong wind had been blowing for three days, 
and all who thought of the sailor at sca prayed 
God to keep him from its dangers. A good brig 
just made the entrance of the channel, and was 

eating up towards Bristol. She had a captain, 
mate, and six sailors for her crew. Their voyage 
had been a pleasant one, and was now nearly over. 
They were thinking» of their homes and friends 
when the fierce storm came on, The rigging was 
stiff with ice,'‘and it was hard to handle the ropes 
or manage the ship. The men did their duty, as 
all true English sailors will do; but it was in vain. 
The winds, and the waves, and the bitter cold, were 
too strong for them, brave as they were, and car- 
ried the poor brig steadily towards the shore. Soon 
they heard a sound terrible to seamen ; it was the 
noise of the breakers. The captain called all hands 
about him, and raised his voice in prayer. He 
prayed for their safety, if God so willed it, that 
they might have strength to meet the fierce waves, 
and that, if they could not be saved from ship- 
wreck, they might be safe in the mercy of God. 

‘‘The brig soon struck, and as she lay with her 
side to the shore, the water for a little space was so 
calm that the small boat was safely launched, and 
every man seated in it. But, alas! before they 
could reach the shore a great wave struck the 
little boat, and the poor men were cast into the 
boiling ‘sea. Four of them, with the captain, 
reached the land, and though scarcely e to 


! 





move, dragged themselves forward to find a shelter. 
They raised a shout when they came in sight of the 
little cabin; but, alas! there was the creek between 
it and them. ‘We must go through, or die,’ said 
the captain; and after a | struggle, in their 
tired state, they reached other’ side; but the 


brave captain could go no further. ‘Leave me, my 
men,’ said he; ‘get help for yourselves, and then 
come back if you can. The men gained the house, 
but were horrified to find it or One man only 
took ‘heart as he looked at the fire-place and the 
wood near it. But, alas! there was neither flint 
nor steel to strike a light. A moment he stood in 
agony; but as he raised his head he saw upon the 
rude mantel & small box marked ‘matches.’ With 
trembling’ haste he seized it, and foutid one single 
little match. Oh,-how much depended on that 
little match! Here were four sailors: a little way 
off lay their brave captain. All their lives de- 
pended, one might say, yy that single match. If 
it. failed all must die; for cold and hunger were 
fast doing their work upon the poor'men.. With a 
trembling hand and a silent prayer, he drew the 
match, and as the little, feeble flame broke out, 
‘Thank God!’ burst from the men. 

‘They soon managed to make the wood catch 
fire; and ‘as the bright blazé' shot up, the glare 
brought relief to the poor captain; who lay on the 
beach too-weak to crawl. 

‘‘ The feeling that now he should be saved helped 
to keep him aliye. When the sailors came to where 
he lay he was nearly gone; but they carried him 
in, and gradually he revived. 

‘Remember how much good a thing that seems 
so insignificant as a match can do.” 





BE IN EARNEST. 


“Do you think I believe what you say of my 
danger?” asked a young man of one who urged 
him. to. seek at once his soul’s salvation. “‘I have 
a brother who is a minister, and two sisters, who 
are always thought to be religious, and they never 
told me of it. Do you suppose I would see them in 
such danger as you e me out to be, and not 
tell them of it?. No, indeed; and I am sure they 
would not.” So he sheltered himself behind his 
Sander inconsistency, and went on in hardness of 
eart. 

What need we all have to preach Christ’s Gospel 
as did a minister im the time of Charles IT., of whom 
the king said, ‘‘He always preaches as if death 
were at his back. I cannot go to sleep when I 


hear him.’ 

good Mr, Simeon received this rebuke 
from the lips of a dying relative: ‘‘ You never 
warned me of the great danger I was in of neglect- 
ing my soul’s salvation.” 

*‘ Nay, my brother, but I took every reasonable 
opportunity of bringing the subject of religion 
before you, and frequently alluded to it in my 
letters.’ 

Yes,” said the dying man, ‘‘ but you never 
came to me, closed the door, and took me by the 


collar of the coat, and told me that I had not re- 


puree of my sins, and thatif I died in that state, 
was lost. Now I am dying, and but for God’s 
gtace, I might haye been for ever undone.” 

Ah! that is the earnest spirit we should haye in 
talking with those who are impenitent. We must 
first feel the importance of our message in our own 
souls, and then we shall be able to impress others. 
We should not awaken them with cautious whispers 
if we saw them in a burning house, but would 
shout ‘‘ Fire ! fire!” in their ears, and put forth all 
the powers of our nature to rescue th And 
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there is another more important way of ‘ being in 
earnest.” Be so yourself; let your whole life and 
conduct speak for your sincerity. Do not confine 
yourself to mere talk; to warnings that mean 
nothing ; but: be yourself what you preach. ‘* There 
shall be like people, like priest,” said the prophet. 
As is the teacher, so are the taught. Think, there- 
fore, ye who are ministers, of how heavy a responsi-~ 
bility yours is. Nor are ministers alone respon- 
sible. We all can influence some one. Let us sit 
down and think whom ; and then pray for strength 
to lead him aright. We can, most of us, I should 
think, remember some one who has clung to us 
through good report and evil report, like our shadow. 
How have we behaved to him? Have we done 
him geod on the whole, or harm? Happy those 
who can say, .“‘ Good.” 








THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV, F. W. FARRAR, 


AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
—o— 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 
MARTYRDOM, 
** Since thou so deeply dost inquire, 

I will instruct thee briefly bi no dread 
Hinders my entrance here. Those things alone 
Are to be feared whence evil may proceed 2 
Nought else, for nought is terrible beside.” 


CarREy’s Dante. 


GRADUALLY the persecutions to which Charlie was 
subjected mainly turned on one Poors His tor- 


mentors were so far tired of bullying him, that 
they would have left him in comparative peace if 
he would have yielded one point—which was this : 

The Noelites were accustomed now and then to 
have a grand evening “spread,” as they called it, 
and when they had finished this supper, which was 
usually supplied by Dan, they began smoking, 
an amusement which they could enjoy after the 
lights were out. The smokers used to sit in the 
long corridor, which, as I have said, led to their 
dormitory, and the scout was always posted to 
warn them of approaching danger; but as they did 
not begin operations till the master had gone his 
nightly rounds, and were very quiet aboutit, there 
was not much danger of their being disturbed. 
Yet although the windows of the corridor and 
dormitory were all left wide open, and every other 
precaution was taken, it was impessible to get rid 
of the fumes of tobacco so entirely as to avoid all 
chance of detection. They had, indeed, bribed the’ 
servants to secrecy, but what they feared was being 
detected by some master. The Noelites, therefore, 
of that dormitory had been accustomed to agree 
that if they were questioned by ao master about 
the smell of smoking, they would all deny that any 
smoking had taken place. The other nine boys in 
the dormitory, with the doubtful exception of 
Elgood, had promised that they would stick to this 
assertion in case of their being asked. The ques- 
tion was, “‘ Would Charlie promise the same 


thing?” If not, the boys felt doubly insecure— 





insecure about the stability of their hood and | 
the secrecy of their proceedings. 
And Charlie Evson, of course, refused to promise 
this. Single-handed he fought this battle against 
the other boys in his house, and in spite of solicita- 


tion, coaxing, entreaty, threats, and blows, steadil 
declared that he was no tell-tale, that he had lnoene 
mentioned anything which had gone on in the 
house, but that if he were directly asked whether a 
articular act taken place or not, hé would still 

eep silence, but could not and would not tell a lie. 
ow some of the house—and especially Mack- 
worth and Wilton—had determined, by the help of 
the rest, to crush this grays to conquer this 
obstinacy, as they called it; and, since rlie’s 
reluctance could not be overcome by persuasion or 
argument, to break it down by sheer force. So, 
night after night, a number of them gathered 
round Charlie, and tried every means which inge- 
nuity or malice could suggest to make him yield on 
this one point; the more so, because they well 
knew that to gain one concession was practically to 
gain all, and Charlie’s uprightness contrasted so 
unpleasantly with their own base compliances, that 
his mere presence among them became, from this 
circumstance, a constant annoyance. One boy 
with a high and firm moral standard, steadily and 
consistently good, can hafdly fail to be most un- 
porcler in a large house full of bad and reckless 


8. 

it was @ long and hard struggle; so long that 
Charlie felt as if it would last for ever, and his 
strength would give way before he had wearied out 
his persecutors. For now it seemed to be a positive 
amusement, a aan occupation to them, night 
after night, to bully him. He dreaded, he shud- 
dered at the return of evening; he knew well that 
from the time when Preparation began, till the rest 
were all asleep, he could look for little peace. 
Sometimes he was tempted to yield. He knew 
that at the bottom the fellows did not really hate 
him, that he might be very popular if he chose, 
even without going to nearly the same lengths as 
the others, and that if he would but promise not to 
tell, his assent would be hailed with acclamations. 
Besides, said the tempter, the chances are very 
strongly in favour of your not being asked at all 
about.the matter, so that there is every probability 
of your not being called upon to tell the ‘‘ cram; ” 
for by some delicate distinction the falsehood 
presented itself under the guise of a ‘‘ cram,” 
and not of a naked lie; that was a word the boys 
carefully avoided a plying to it, and were quite 
angry if Charlie called it by its right name, One 
evening the poor little fellow was so weary, and 
hopeless, and sad at heart, and he had been thrashed 
so long and so severely, that he was very near 
— A paper had been written, the signing 
of which was tacitly understood to involve a pro- 
mise to deny that there had been any smoking at 
night if they were taxed with it; and all the boys 
except Elgood and Charlie had signed this paper. 
But the fellows did not care for Elgood ; they knew 
that he dared not onpent them long, and that they 
could make him do their bidding whenever the time 
came. Well, one evening, Charlie, in a weak 
mood, was on the verge of signing the paper, and 
thus purchasing a cessation of the long series of 
injuries and tauats from which he had been sufier- 
ing. He was sitting up in bed, and had taken the 
pencil in hand to sign his name. ‘The boys, in an 

r group round him, were calling him a 

brick, encouraging him, patting him on the back, 
and saying that they had been sure all along that 
he was a nice little fellow, and would come round 
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at last. Higney mong them, looking on with 
| anxious eyes. ok immensely admired Charlie’s 
| brave firmness, and nothing but reliance on the 
strength of his stronger will had encouraged him 
in the shadow of opposition. ‘If young Evson 
does it,” he whispered, ‘‘ I will directly.” Charlie 
caught the whisper; and in an agony of shame 
flung away the pencil. He had very nearly sinned 
himself, and forgotten the resolution which had 
been granted him in answer to his many prayers; 
but he had seen the effects of bad example, and 
nothing should induce him to lead others with him 
into sin. ‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil,” was the instant supplication which 
rose from his inmost heart, as he threw down the 
pencil and pushed the paper aside. 

‘*T can’t do it,” he said; ‘‘I must not do it; I 
never told a lie in my life that I remember. Don’t 
ask me any more.” Instantly the tone and temper 
of the boys changed. A shower of words, which I 
will not repeat, assailed his ears; he was dragged 
out of bed and thrashed more unmercifully than he 
had ever been before. ‘‘ You shall give way in the 
end, mind that,” was the last admonition he re- 
ceived from one of the bigger fellows, as he dragged 
himself to his bed, sobbing for pain, and aching 
with disquietude of heart. ‘‘ The sooner it is the 
better; for you little muffs and would-be saints 
don’t go down with us.” 

And then for a few evenings, when the candles 
were put out, and the fellows nothing better to 
do, it used to. be the re thing for some one to 
suggest, ‘‘ Come, let’s bait No-thank-you ; it'll be 
rare fun.” Then another would say, ‘‘ Come, No- 
thank-you, sign the paper like a good fellow, and 

are yourself all the rest.” ‘‘ Do,” another in- 
sidious friend would add; ‘‘I am q ite sorry to see 

ou kicked and thrashed so often.” ‘‘I'll strike a 
7 one second if you will,” suggested a fourth. 
‘No, you won't? oh, then, look out, Master No- 
thank-you, look out for squalls.” But still, how- 
ever beaten or insulted, holding out like a man, and 
not letting the tears fall if he could help it, though 
they swam in his eyes for pain and grief, the brave 
boy resisted evil, and would not be forced to stain 
his soul with the promise of a lie. 

There were some who, though they dared not sa 
anything, yet looked on at this struggle wi 
mingled shame and admiration—shame for them- 
selves, admiration for Charlie. It could not be but 
that there were some hearts among so many which 
had not seared the tender nerves of om , and more 
than once Charlie saw kindly faces looking at him 
out of the cowardly group of tormentors, and heard 
timid words of disapprobation spoken to the worst 
of those who bullied him. More often too, some 
young Noelite who met him during the day would 
seem to address him with a changed nature, would 
Ke to him warmly and with friendliness, would 
show by little kind words and actions that he felt 
for him and respected him, although he had not 
courage enough to resist publicly the opposing 
stream. And others of the baser sort observed this. 
What if this one little new fellow should beat them 
after all, and end their domination, and introduce 
in spite of them a truer, and better, and more 
natural state of Sings t It was not to be tolerated 
for a moment, and he must be put down with a 
strong hand at once. 
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dying away within him; for under this persecution 
his health and spirits werd worn out. His face, 
they noticed, was far paler than when he came, his 
looks almost haggard, and his manner less sprightly 
than before. He honourably abstained hitherto 
from giving Walter any direct account of his 
troubles, but now he yearned for some advice and 
comfort, and went to Walter’s study, not to com- 
plain, but to ask if Walter thought there was any 
chance of his father removing him to another 
school, because he felt that at St. Winifred’s he 
could neither be happy nor in any way succeed. 

‘* Well, Charlie boy, what ean I do for you?” 
said Walter, cheerfully pushing away the Greek 
Lexicon and Aéschylus over which he was engaged, 
and wheeling round the arm-chair to the fire, 
which he poked till there was a bright blaze. 

** Am I disturbing you at your work, Walter?” 
said the little boy, whose dejected air his brother 
had not noticed. 

**No, Charlie, not a bit; you never disturb me. 
I was just thinking that it was about time to shut 
up, for it’s almost too dark to read, and we've 
nearly half an hour before tea time; so come here 
and sit on my knee, and have a chat. I hayen’t 
seen you for an age, Charlie.” 

Charlie said nothing, but he was in a weary 
mood, and was glad to sit on his brother’s knee and 
put his arm round his neck; for he was more than 
three years Walter's junior, and had never left 
home before, and that night the home-sickness was 
very strongly upon him. 

** Why, what's the matter, Charlie boy ?” asked 
Walter, playfully. ‘‘ What’s the meaning of this 
pele face and red eyes? I’m afraid you hayen’t 

ound St. Winifred’s so jolly as you expected; dis- 
enchanted already, eh ?” 

‘Oh, Walter, I’m very, very miserable,” said 
Charlie, overcome by his brother’s tender manner 
towards him; and leaning his head on Walter’s 
shoulder, he sobbed aloud. 

“What is it, Charlie?” said Walter, gently 
stroking his light hair. ‘‘ Never be afraid to tell 
me 1 heat You’ye done nothing wrong, I 
hope ?” 

r Oh, no, Walter. It’s because I won’t do wrong 
that they bully me.” 

“Ts that it? Then dry your tears, Charlie boy, 
for you may thank God, and nothing in earth or 
under the earth can make you do wrong if you 
determine not—determine in the right way, you 
know, Charlie.” 

‘‘ But it’s so hard, Walter; I didn’t know it 
would be so very hard. Tho houso is so bad, and 
no one helps me except Bliss. I don’t think you 
were ever troubled as 1 am, Walter.” 

‘‘Never mind, Charlie. Only don’t go wrong, 
whatever they do to you. You don’t know how 
much this will smooth your way all the rest of 
your school life. It’s quite true what you say, 
Charlie, and the state of the school is far worse 
than I ever knew it; but that’s all the more 
reason we should do our duty, isn’t it?” 

‘©Oh, Walter, but I know they'll make me do 
wrong some day. I wish I were at home. I wish 
I might leave. I get thrashed, and kicked, and 
abused every night, Walter, and almost all night 
long.” 

** Do you?” asked Walter, in angry amazement. 
“T knew thit yout were rather bullied—Eden told 
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me that—but I never knew it was so bad as you 
say, . By Jove, Charlie, I should like to catch some 
one Eh you,.and—well, I warrant that he 
shouldn’t.do it again.” 

“Oh, I forgot, Walter, I oughtn’t.to have told 
you; they, made me promise not. Only it ¢ 80 
wretched,” : , 

‘Never mind, my poor little Charlie,” said 
Walter... ‘‘ Do -what’s right and shame the devil. 
T’'ll soe if I can’t.devise some way of helping you; 
but anyhow, hold up till the end of. term, and then 
no doubt papa will take you away if you still wish 
it. But what.am.I to do without you, Charlie?” 

‘“‘ You’re a dear, dear good brother,” said Charlie, 
gratefully ; ‘‘and but for you, Walter, I should 
have given in long ago.” 

‘No, Charlie, not for me, but for a truer friend 
than eyen L can, be, though I love you with all my 
heart. But will you promise me one thing faith- 
fully ?” 

‘* Yes, that I will.” ; 

‘‘ Well, promise me then that, do what they will, 
they shan’t make you tell a lie, or do anything else 
that you know to be waa 

‘* ll promise you, Walter, if I can,” said the 
little boy, humbly; ‘but I’ye been doing my best 
for a. long time.” 

‘You couldn’t tell a lie, Charlie boy, without 
being found out; that I feel sure of,” said Walter, 
smiling, as he held his brother’s, ingentious face 
between his hands, arid looked at it. “‘‘I don’t 
doubt you for an instant; but Pll have a talk with 
Power about you. As head of the school he may be 
able to.do something, perhaps. It’s Kenrick’s duty 
properly; but ——’ 

‘“ Kenrick, Walter ? He’s of no usé; he let’s the 
house do just as it likes, and I think he must have 
taken a dislike to me, for he turned me off quite 
roughly from being his fag.” a 

“Never mind him or anyone else, Charlis. 
You're a brave little fellow, and I’m proud of you. 
There's the tea bell; come in with me.” “i 

‘Ah! Walter, it’s only in the evenings when 
you're away that I get pitched into. If I were but 
in the same house with you, how jolly it would 
be!” And he looked wistfully after, his brother as 
they parted at the door of the hall, and Walter 
walked. up to the chief table where the monitors 
sate, while he went to find a place among the boys 
in his own form and house, He found that they 
had. poured his tea into his plate, over his bread and 
butter, so he got very little to eat or drink that 
evening. 

It was dark as they streamed out after tea to 
into the preparation room, and he heard Elgood’s 
tremulous voice saying to him, ‘Oh, Eyson, shall 
you give way to-night and sign ?” 

“ Why to-night in particular, Elgood ? ” 

‘Because I’ye heard them say that they’re going 
to have a grand gathering to-night, and to make 
you, and me too; but I can’t hold out as you do, 
Eyson.” 

“‘T shall try not to give way; indeed, I won’t be 
made to tell a lie,” said Charlie, thinking of his 
intereew with Walter, and the hopes it had in- 
spired. 

‘Then I won’t either,” said Elgood, plucking u 
courage. ‘But we shall catch it awfully, Both 


of us, 
They can’t do more than lick us,” eaid Charlie, 
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ring to speak cheerily, ‘‘and T’ve been licked so 
often, that I am getting acctistoniéd to it.” 

«And I'd rather be licked,” said a voice béside 
them, ‘arid be like you two fellows, than escape 
being licked, and be like Stoné and Syities, or even 
like sage wehrpeng Sah 
“Who's that?” asked Elgood; hastily, for it was 
not light shough to se. i 

“‘Me—Hanley. Don’t you fellows give in; it 
will only make you miSerable,; as it has doiie 
me. »” 


They went into preparation, which was stiecééded 
by chapel, and then to their dormitories. They un- 
dressed and got into bed, a8 usual, although they 
knew that they should be very soon distiitbed) for 
various signs told them that the rést had soiiié task 
in hand. . Accordingly, the lights were barély pit 
out, when a scout was posted, the candles were re- 
lighted, and a number of other Noglites, headed by 

ackworth, cdme crowditig inito thé dormitory. 

‘Now you, No-thark-you, you've got die last 
chance—hete’s. this paper for you to sign; fellows 
have always signed it before, atid you sliall too, 
whether you like or no. We're not goitig to alter 
our rules because of you: Weé want to have a 
supper again in a day or two, and wé can’t have 
you sneaking about it.” Mackworth was the 
speaker. 

“T don’t want to sneak,” said Oharlié, firmly ; 
*‘ you’ve been making me wretched, and knocking 
me about, all these weeks, and I’ye never told o 
you yet.” 

“We don’t want any oratidns ; only Yes or No; 
—will you sign P?” 

“Stop,” said Wilton, “heré’s another fellow, 
Mac, who hasn’t signed ;” arid he dragged Eigood 
out of bed by one arm, 

“Oh, you haven’t signed, Haven’t you? Well, 
we shall make short work of you.. Here’s this pencil; 
here’s the paper, and Here’s the pliice for your 
name. Now, you poor little fool, sign’ Without 
giving us any more trouble.” 

Elgood trembled and hesitated. 

“1 dok “here,” said Mackworth, brutally; “I 
don’t want to break such 4 bitterly a8 you upon 
the wheel, but—liow do you like that?” “He dréiy 
a cane from behind his back, and brought it down 
sharply on Elgood’s knuckles, whd; tiining yery 
white, sat down aiid scrawled his tame has Rey 
the paper; but no Sooner had he dois it than, 
looking up, he caught Charlie’s pit} tig glance pipor 
him, and running the pencil through his signature, 
said no more, but pushed the paper hastily away 
and cowered down, expecting another blow, while 
Charlie whispered, ‘‘ Courdge.” . : 

‘You must take the other fellow first, Mat, if 
you want to got oii,” suggested Wilton, ‘‘ Hyson, 
as a friend, I advise you not to refuse.” 

“* As a friend 1” said Charlie, with simple scorn, 
looking full at Wilton. ‘You ate no friend of 
mine; and, Wilton, I wouldn’t even now change 
places with you.” 

‘Wouldn't you?—Pitch intd him, Mac. And 
you,” he said to Elgood, “you iiay wait for the 
present.” He adminis red 4 Back-hander to Hl 
as he spoke; and the next minute Charlié, roust 
beyond all’ beasing, had knocked ‘ith down, 
Twenty times before hé would have been tempted 
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person was intolerable to him to witness Which | 


ap a to another. stack “te ‘aa 
ilton, sprang up in ec a. fig 
began ; but Mackyorth 7 once pulled Charlie off, 
and said, ‘‘ Fight-him another time; if you eonde- 
scend to do so, Rayen; don’t yn see now that 
it’s a mére dodge of his to got off. Now, No- 
thank-you, the timé has come for deeds ; we've 
had words. enough. You stand there.” He pushed 
Charlie in front of him. ‘ Now, will you 


sign ?” 

et Neer,” said Charlie; in 4 low bit firm tone. 

“Then ——” 

‘“< Not with the cane, not. with. the cane, Mack- 
worth,” eried several voices in agitation, but not in 
time to prevent the cane descending with heavy 
hand aeross the child’s back. 

Chailié’s was one of those fine, nervous, suscep- 
tible temperaments, which fecl every physical 
sensation; aid évery mental emotion; with tenfold 
severity. During the whole of this scene, so pain- 
fully anticipated, in which he had stood aloné 
among & group of boys, whose sole object seemed 
to be t6 show their hatred, and who were twice as 
strong as himself, his feelings had been highly 
wrought; and though he had had many opportuni- 
ties of late to train his delicate organisation, into 
manly endurance, yet the’ sudden anguish of this 
unexpected blow quite conquered him. A thrilling 
cry broke from Rie lips, and the next moment, 
when the cane again tore his shoulders, a fit of 
violent hysteria supervened, which alarmed the 
brutes who wéré trying to master his noble résolu- 
tion, wes 

And at this crisis the door burst open with a 
sudden crash, and Bliss entered in a state of burn- 
ing indignation, followed miore slowly by Ken- 
fick. 

‘Oh, I ami too late,” he said, Stamping his foot; 
“what Raye you been doing to the little fellow?” 
and thrusting some of them aside, he took up 
Charlie in Ins. arms, arid gradually sooth:d and 
calmed hin, till his wild sobs and laughter were 
hushed; while the rest looked on in silence. But 
feeling that Charlie shrank as though a touch were 
paitiful to him; Bliss unbared his back, and the 
two blue weals all across it showed him what had 
been done, ; 

“Look there, Kenrick!” he said, with greit 
sternness, as hé poitited to the marks; and then, 
laying Charlié getitly down on his bed, he thundered 
out; in a Yoice linkin with passion, ‘‘ You dogs / 
could you look on and allow this? By Heavens, 
Kenrick, if you mean to, suffer this, I won't. Out 
of my way, you.” Scattering the rest before him 
like @ Hopf ‘shéep, he seized Mackworth with 
his strong hands, shook him, violently by both 
shoulders, and then, tearing the cane out of his 
Grasp, he demanded, ‘Was it you who did 

is?” 

‘What are you about, you Bliss?” said Mack- 
worth, with very ruffled dignity. ‘Mind what 

ow’re after, and don’t make such a row, you 4ss’s 
eid,” he continued, atithoritatively, ‘or you'll 
hive Noel or some one ih here.” 

“Ho! that’s your tons, you cruel, reprobate 
bully!” said Bhs Supplied by indignation with an 
untisual fidw of words} ‘Wé'vé had enough of that 

too mush, ‘You can book at poor little Eyson 
thero, and nob pink into the very earth for 





shanié! Belial; you shall rective what yout Hive 
given. Til beat you ds if you were a dog. Tako 
that.” The cut which followed showed that he was 
in desperate earnest, and that, however immoyable 
he might generally be, it was by no means safe to 
trifle with him in such a mood as this. Mackworth 
tried in vain to seize the cane; Bliss tarned him 
round and round as.if he were a child; and as it 
was quite clear that he did not mean to have done 
with ie just yet, Mackworth’s impudent bravado 
was changed into abject terror as he received a 
second weighty stroke, so heartily administered 
that the cane bent round him, in the hideous way 
ee canes have, and caught him a blow on the 
ribs. 

Mackworth sprang away, and fled, howling with 
shaimé dnd pain, through thé opéi door, but not 
until Bliss had given him two moré blows on the 
back, with one of the two cutting open his coat 
from the collar downwards, with the other leavin 
a mark at least as black as that which he ha 
inflicted on the defenceless Charlie. 

‘*'To, your rooms, the rest of you wretches!” said 
he, as they dispersed in every direction before him. 
‘* Kenrick,” he continued, brandishing the cane, 
“T may bea dolt, as you've called me Sefore now, 
but sitice yott won’t do your dtity, hericeforth I will 
do it for you.” 

Kenyick slunk off, half afraid. that Bliss would 
apply the cane to him; and, speaking in a tone of 
authority, Bliss said to the boys in the dormitory, 
‘* If one of you hefiveforth touch 4 hair of Evson’s 
head, look out; you know me! ‘You little scamp 
and scoundrel Wilton, take especial care!” He 
enforced. the admonition by making Wilton jump 
with a little rap of the cane; which he then broke 
and eerap. Mh of window. And then; his whole 
manner changing instaiitly into an almost womaiily 
tendertiess; he sat by poor littlé Charlie, soothing 
and comfortifig. him till his hyéterical sobs ha 
ceased ;* and, when he félt sure that tlie fit wis 
over, géiitly bade him good tight, and werit ott, 
ledving the toom, in Silence, Whith no one ventured 
to break but the warm-hearted little Hanley, 
who, goin to Oharlie’s bedside, said— 

** Oh, Charlie, are you hurt much?” 

‘©No, not very much, thank you, Hanley.” 

Hanley. pressed his hand, and said, ‘‘ You’ve 
conquered, Charlie; you've. held out to the end, 
Oh, I wish I were like you.” 

(To be continued.7 








Viterary Hotices, 
oe 
Window Gardens for the People, and Clean and Tidy 


Rooms ; being an Experiment to Improve the Homes of 
the London Poor. By the Rev..S, H, Parkus, M.A, 
Curate of St. George, Bloomsbury. 8. W. Partridge, 
9, Paternoster Row. 


THis is a most valuable and suggestive little work ; and, 
above all, it-is eminently practical, being the result of 
seven years’ practical labour among the very poor of 
London. 

‘In his opening chapter Mr. Parkes gives some very 
interesting facts respecting the present condition of 
these “very poor,” and the direction which must be 
taken by,any one who seeks to, jmprove them. in a last- 
ing manner, The model lodging-house, he argues, has 
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done rather harm than good to this class, Artisans who 
earn 25s, a week can. use such houses; but the family 
whose utmost economy cannot sustain a higher payment 
for lodgings than from two to three shillings a week is 
not at all benefited by them, On tke contrary, the 
mere fact of their erection drives them away, and 
forces them into districts already over-crowded. Another 
cause of ever-crowding is the construction of railways 
throughout the metropolis. A certain district is doomed. 
The inhabitants—generally poor working people—re- 
ceive notice to quit. Whey are utterly dismayed. If 
they move to a distanee, they lose their employment— 
their customers—the tradesmen for whom they work. 
The consequence is that they go and live anywhere 
where they can get a roof to cover them, to the 
utter neglect of all considerations of decency or 
health, 

Now, as it would not be desirable to give up the 
building of medel lodging-houses, or to stop altogether 
the construction of railways, it remains to consider what 
is to be done with these poor persons in their present 
over-crowded state. Mr. Parkes states his conviction, 
based, as we have said, on long experience, that such poor 
are more at home in dirty houses than in clean, and that 
they are suspicious of the model house. Thereupon he 
concludes :— 


What appears to be wanted is some sort of bridge by 
which we may bring them over to cleanliness, regularity, 
order, and self-respect, which, as a class, they do not at 
present seem either to understand or to care for. If we 
can create or call forth a taste for these advantages, and 
make them feel their value, then I think that we shall find 


them only too eager to escape from the holes and corners in| da 


to avail themselves of 


which they now live, and willin 
e model lodging-house 


te superior advantages which 
offers.— Page 23. 


Mr. Parkes believes that he has found one such bridge 
in the flower-show and clean-and-tidy-room plan. 

The district where the experiment was first tried was 
Little Coram Street. Mr. Parkes observed among the 
population of that somewhat infamous neighbourhood a 
certain care and attention bestowed upon a few plants 
here and there during the summer; and knowing, too, 
that many of them came originally from the country, he 
thoughi that if he could carry them back, even in imagi- 
nation, to the homes of their youth, he would be doing 
some good. 

This was the first idea. Handbills were circulated, 
announcing the show and the conditions, Such plants 
only were to be exhibited as had been four weeks in the 
possession of the exhibitor, and .5s, and downwards was 
the sum offered for prizes. The result was that 140 
plants were entered for competition at once, The show 
was held in the Bible Mission Room, and the interest 
felt in it was shown by the fact that more than £2 was 
taken at the doors in pence and halfpence. So successful 
was this commencement that, in the next year (1863), 
the show was held in Russell Square, under the pa- 
tronage of Lord Shaftesbury, and 547 plants were 
brought forward for exhibition. The excitement in the 
parish was intense. ‘The owners and friends of the 
owners of the plants uttered loud expressions of pleasure 
when they saw that their flowers had got a prize. 


*«There’s my little girl’s fuchsia got the second prize! 
Well, Inever expected it.” ‘‘ See how fine Billy’s geranium 
looks yonder!” and similar expressions of pleasure and 
pride were heard in all parts of the tent; and the eyes of a 
pale little fellow with a crutch attained a brightness almost 
‘gee at the discovery that some marvellous honour had 

efallen the pot of annuals which he had seen his sister 
watering so carefully, morning and evening, for many a 
week,—Page 47. 


Some very remarkable instances of the love of plant 





in these people came under Mr, Parkes’ notice, of which 
we have only space to quote one :— 


A poor widow, living in a back cellar, into which the san 
came only for one hour during the day, anxiously watched 
for the hour to come round, that her geranium might hare 
every chance. The result of all this care was not very 
encouraging; for the plant only just lived, and never 
attempted to flower. But yet it was a great comfort, not- 
withstanding, to this poor woman. She said to me, “I 
never thought before that a flower would flourish in my 
room ; I did not believe before that I should ever care for 
anything again in this world like I have cared for that 
geranium. Indeed, sir, I’ve got almost to love it as if it 
could speak.”—Page 50, 


It being eertain that these poor people do really care 
for flowers, Mr. Parkes thinks that the promotion of 
their culture will be useful in several ways; in the first 
place, as a recreation, in which both husband and wife 
may take an interest. Secondly, he has observed that the 
very poor have an inveterate dislike to open their 
windows and air their rooms. Plants, however, by a 
living and ever-present example, enforce what no human 
eloquence can teach, ‘Thirdly, the culture of plants 
teaches cleanliness, Plants will not grow unless their 

ots and their leaves be kept clean, Fourthly, Mr. 

arkes believes that plants improve the vitiated air of a 
room; and, fifthly, that flowers induce, even amongst 
the roughest and most degraded, thoughts of God which 
otherwise would never have occurred to them, An 
instance of this occurred under his own eye. A very 
poor and aged woman tended a strawberry plant with 
the utmost care. The district visitor-said-to her one 
> eae 

“Your plant does well; you'll soon have some straw- 
berries on it.” ‘It’s not for the sake of the fruit I grow 
it,” she replied. ‘ Then, why do you take so much care of 
it?” ‘ Well, sir,” she replied, I’m very poor—too poor 
to keep any living creature—but it’s a great comfort to me to 
have that living plant; for I know that it can only live by 
the power of God, and as I see it live and grow frem day to 
day, it tells me that God is near.”—Page 62. 


Out of the success of the flower-shows grew the clean- 
and-tidy-room movement, A prize ef £2 was offered 
for the cleanest room, with other and smaller prizes in 
proportion. Rooms were registered, as plants had been; 
and, to the surprise and delight of the promoters of the 
idea, the poor readily and spontaneously came forward 
to have their rooms entered on the list, and minutely 
examined by the judges. Eighty-six persons sent in 
their names. They showed themselves not only willing, 
but eager, to register their rooms. Ultimately, when 
the prizes came to be adjudged, it was found that 
thirty-one had made real progress incleanliness, and 
only three remained in their old state of dirt. The 
prizes were delivered, together with those for the plants, 
by Lord Shaftesbury. 

Mr. Parkes has since visited a number of the rooms 
which received prizes, and speaks hopefully of the result 
of this experiment, on the whole. Some of the rooms 
have relapsed into their old state—even the majority— 
but habits of dirt, he urges, are not removed easily, and 
it is only by repeating the same plan year by year that 
@ permanent impression will be made, 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Parkes strongly con- 
demns the mistake, so often committed by philanthropists, 
of ignoring the existing habits of the poor—of failing to 
adapt their plans to their circumstances, As far-as we 
can judge, these schemes have succeeded in reaching the 
very lowest class. They have begun—where all good 
must begin—at the beginning. You must make mead 
and women clean before you can make them religious. 
All konour, we say, to such unobtrusive yet energetic 
workers as Mr, Parkes arid his friends. . 
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“FAMILIAR WORDS” OF THE BIBLE: 
THEIR MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. 
NO. VIII.—‘' JUSTIFICATION.” 


“ How should a man be just with God?” was one 
of the anxious questions of Job (ix. 2); and 
“How can man justified with God?” was 
suggested to the gag d by one of his three 
friends (xxv. 4). It is only in the fulness of the 
work of Christ, and in our new relationship to God 
through Christ, that these questions receive solu- 
tion. We have already proceeded so far as to illus- 
trate the great fact of the sinner’s ‘‘ restoration,” 
through the “satisfaction” offered by Christ. We 
now proceed yet one step farther, and meet with a 
“familiar word” that conducts us one pag nearer 
to the throne, and ks a yet higher liberty as 
the right of the children of God. In Christ we 
receive not only ** pardon,” not only “‘ restoration,” 
but even ‘‘ justification” in his sight! We now 
proceed to open up the meaning and interpretation 
of this oft-used word. 

JUSTIFICATION.—We may arrive at a tolerably 
accurate idea of what “justification” means, by 
bearing in mind the use and meaning of the word 
in our ordinary experience. We will suppose a 
person is winead at the bar of human judgment, 
charged with a crime or misdemeanour. He is 
either guilty or not guilty. If he be not guilty, no 
justification is needed; he has not committed the 
wrong with which he has been charged; he is, 
therefore, free. He would plead, either that he had 
not done the act, or that, gaara done it, he was 


right in doing it; in either case he would insist he 
had done no wrong, and would therefore need no 
justification. But if the man be guilty of the deed 
char, against him, then, in human law, there 
can be no justification. He may be condemned by 
law; or the wrong may be game | mercy ; 


but if the evil deed has been commi the law 
cannot by any possibility justify him ; he has done 
the wrong, oa nothing can make that wrong to 
be right. Nor yet is it possible, by the fullest 
satisfaction, to justify the wrong-doing of a wrong- 
doer. He may 1 the utmost penalty of the law; 
but even this does not justify the doing of the deed 


of wrong. 

Justification is an absolute thing—consistent 
only with innocence and purity. Therefore, they do 
but overstate the case, who say that, in a legal 
sense, a man is justified before God. It is no part 
of the business of the law to justify. And so, 
Christ has not come to palliate our guilt, nor to aid 
man to justify himself, nor, as an advocate, to 


tify 
make out a case of “not guilty.” He admits our | ‘ 


guilt—admits it all; yea, because of our guilt he has 
come to deliver; and he is just, and yet withal he 
is ‘the justifier of them that believe.” 

Here, indeed, God’s ways are not as our ways, 
nor his thoughts as our thoughts. In all our expe- 
rience of human law, there is no such thing as 
legal justification ; human law allows no justifica- 
tion. Either men are under its penalties, and 
cannot be justified, or else men are guiltless, and 
need no justification in its sight. Accordingly, our 
justification before God is not a legal transaction ; 
it is something over and above law, apart from 
law, and therefore saith the Apostle, ‘‘ Now the 





righteousness of God without the law is manifested” 
(Rom. iii. 21). 

This, then, is some unexampled deed, by which 
God ‘‘ justifies the ungodly.” The ungodliness of 
the sinner is admitted. Divine grace finds him in 
his sin; and, without sanctioning sin,. without 
making out a case in favour of sin, without urgin 
pleas of innocence in the sinner’s behalf, an 

yet, without doing violence to the justice of the 

w, both pardon and justification are granted, 
and the sinner is ‘‘justified” before the pure and 
holy God. 

Thus is justification a privilege which rises: in- 
finitely higher than the gift of pardon: it reinstates 
us in God’s favour. Itfinds usin beggary, it makes 
us sons; it restores us from the land of famine to 
the pleriteousness of home. We are naked, and it 
clothes us with the goodly raiment of children that 
have never strayed. This justifying grace renders 
us, to all intents and purposes, as though we had 
never sinned. To his child that had never departed 
from the paternal roof, the father speaks of the 
prodigal returned, calling him still, ‘‘ this my son,”’ 
and ‘‘this thy brother.” This, surely, was not of 
law ; it was only and altogether of grace. 

Man is justified through the merits and satisfac- 
tion of Christ, This does not mean to imply a 
personal transfer.of moral character; it does not 
mean that Christ’s merits are literally ours. Christ, 
indeed, is full of merit, but we haye no merit of 
ourselves; and we possess just as little personal 
merit after justification as before it. We receive 
the effects of Christ’s merit; this is the real and 
actual cause, the motive power of justification. 
Yea, in heaven itself we shall marvel at ourselves, 
that we should be found at his right hand, com- 
mended and approved before him. ‘“‘ Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, 
and. gave thee drink? When saw we thee a 
stranger, and took thee in? or nake’, and clothed 
thee ? or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and 
came unto thee?” (Matt, xxv. 37—39.) 

Justification finds man a sinner, admits his sin, 
and yet pardons and justifies him through ‘‘ the 
Lord our Righteousness.” Christ’s merits are laid 
to our account, a ” are appear to him for 
justifying e. Itis his work, not ours. It is a 
deed ye ph not by us. It is he that is holy,- 
and not we. We become what he makes us to be; 
and all we haye, and all we are, is through him, 
for his sake, and by the gift of his good grace— 
‘‘ being justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus” (Rom. in. 24), 

Justified ‘‘/reely” and ‘by grace.” These are 
eee a dee ot ent bart set that great 

ri a rom. our earthly experiences. 
f i ” (dwpedv)—that is, ‘‘ by free bounty ”—by 
gift, and favour, and donation. The law is super- 
seded, legal rights are waived, all that is against 
us in the claims of Divine justice is blotted out, 
the handwriting of ordinances is nailed to the 
cross (Col. ii. 14), and the enmity is slain thereby 
(Eph. ii. 16). And this free justification is ‘‘by 
grace ”’—that wondrous grace, as full as it is free, 
that found us rebels, and leaves us pardoned, for- 
given, justified, restored to our first ‘father’s joy 
and liberty—yea, to a better righteousness than 
that from which Adam fell. The sinner, thus justi- 
fied, stands in God’s sight as though his sin had 
never been—as though the wrong had never been 
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committed. There is no charge against him; once 
guilty, his sin is now forgiven; and so forgiven, 
that it is forgotten; and so forgotten, that it is 
blotted out; and so blotted out, that it can no- 
where be found again ; and so clean gone, that the 
once sinner is justified; and he is so justified, 
that he can challenge heaven, and earth, and hell 
to witness—‘‘ Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect?” And this boldness cometh of this 
assuring truth, “It is God that justifieth: Who is 
he that condemneth?” (Rom. vii. 33, 34.) 

Thus is justification altogether derived from 
Christ's merits, freely applied, and even ascribed, 
to us, by his overflowing and superabundant grace. 
Here an illustration occurs, and, though no earthly 
analogy at all approaches the dignity and greatness 
of justifying grace, yet human illustrations may 
exemplify the idea of one man receiving the favour 
of another man’s goodness. The illustration is this: 
—Suppose a man utterly bankrupt; he may yet be 
established again. He is a man of shattered 
fortune, of a ruined exchequer; his name is worth 
nothing in the market, and his bill is accounted as 
so much waste paper; and yet this man’s bill may 
be payable, and honoured, and current with the 
merchants, being endorsed by the name of some 
trusty and moneyed man. It is competent to any 
man, out of the overflow of his own wealth, and of 
his superabundant riches, to wipe off the debt, and 
re-establish the reputation of some bankrupt 
brother by the use of his solvent name and ready 
help. That such a one has been helped by another 

‘ does not affect the value of the payment made: the 
debt has been fully paid and honourably discharged, 
and that is enough; neither law nor lawyer can 
object, or resist, or make any further demand on the 
score of the obligation that hes been thus fully and 
completely satisfied. 

Such is the dealing of God with the sinner, who 
by grace becomes a justified believer. We are 
bankrupt and insolvent debtors. Ever since the 
break-down in Eden we have been waxing worse 
and worse. We have inherited an excumbered 
estate, and have added to its liabilities by our own 
excesses. With shattered reputation, with blighted 
name, with ruined hopes, Wiss have we before us 
but a fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation? Who shall suffice to stay the hand of 
the merciless creditor, who lays his hand upon us 
and demands, ‘‘ Pay me that thou owest!” 

Yet there is One—One that is rich in mercy, and 
of unbounded wealth— who hath come down to 
seek us in the deep dungeon of our misery; who 
stooped to conquer, and haying conquered, is now 
highly exalted. He paid the debt—paid it in full, 
unlocked the prison, and set the captives free; he 
franked the debtors for the past, and so re-esta- 
blished them in favour, as though the debt had 
never been. 
received, and grace for grace” (John i, 16). Thus 
are we ‘‘justified freely by his through the 
redemption that is in Ohrist Death: whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the forbear- 
ance of God; to declare, I say, at this time his 

righteousness: that he might be just, and the 

justifier of him which believeth in Jesus” (Rom, 

lii. 24—26). 

(To be continued.) 


‘And of his fulness have all we | than by 





Words for Teachers und Scholaes, 


ON CULTIVATING THE HABIT OF ATTENTION. 


Practica rules in the business of education, to 
be of real value, should be based upon just theory 
and u diseriminations. It is easy to 
descant upon the importance of the habit of atten- 
tion, for instance, and to urge upon teachers the 
necessity of securing it, if they would accomplish 
any satisfactory result, and to give rules telling a 
teacher how to go to work to gain the attention of 
a class. Such rules are too often merely empirical. 
The teacher cannot operate upon his materials, as a 
cook does in compounding articles of food, by one 
unbending rule. ‘The recipe used for making a cake 
or a pudding to-day, will be good for making the 
same article to-morrow, and every succeeding day, 
because the materials and the ¢onditions are con- 
stant qualities, and the cook may follow his rule 
almost blindly. Not so the teacher. He has to 
do with living souls—materials, if we may use 
the expression, no two of whieh are exactly alike, 
and not one of which is on any two successive days 
in exactly the same condition.. Hence the teacher 
wants a ciples, rather than rules, He needs to 
study the character of childhood, as well as of the 
cular children in his charge. He needs to 
ow both their minds and the general theory of 
mental action and development, 

In this matter of attention, there is an obvious 
distinction, first suggested, we believe, by Dr. 
Reid, the Scotch metaphysician, between attention 
as directed to external objects and the same faculty 
directed to what passes within us, This distinction 
is of no little practical importance in the business 
of teaching, and is worth dwelling upon for a 
moment. mn we direct the attention to what is 
without us, to what we hear, or sée, or smell, or 
taste, or touch, the process is called observation. 
When, on the other , we turn-our thoughts 
inward, and consider only what is passing in the 
inner chambers of the mind—when, for instance, 
we analyse our motives, or notice the workings of 


-passion, or scan the mysterious and subtle ae 
Obser- 


of the will, the process is called reflection. 
vation and reflection are the two great modes by 
which the mind acquires knowledge. They are 
both of transcendent importance. Though both 
only species of the one faculty of attention, their 
processes and the order of their development are 
widely different. 
ection is much more difficult of development 

than observation. It is developed ordinarily much 
later in life—seldom indeed developed to any con- 
siderable extent before the age of manhood— 
developed by some professions and pursuits more 
others; and in a very large class of man- 
kind, probably a majority, never developed at all. 

The reflective powers, , are capable of 
being cultivated much earlier in life than th 
which has been indicated as the normal 


» sen 

0 

their development. We are constrained, however, 
in opposition to many high authorities in education, 
to doubt the wisdom of a precocious cultivation of 
this part of the intellectual . In all our 
plans of education, we should ly follow Nature, 
who seems to have reserved the judgment and the 
reflective powers for the latest, as they certainly 
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teachers of youth haye mostly to do with those 
whose powers are as yet immature, and whose at- 
tention is primarily to be cultivated in its direction 
to external objects. The business of the teacher 
of youth is, in other words, to train his pupils first 
of all'to habits of observation. Let him, by all 
means, cultivate the senses of his young charge. 
Let him occupy them with those branches of know- 
ledge which are to be acquired mainly by sccing, 
hearing, handling, or experimenting of some kind, 
rather than with those which require abstruse 
thought. Reflection, of course, is not to be 
neglected entirely. But it should not be made the 
main object ; and any study, or any mode of study- 
ing, which requires much introversion of the 


thoughts, may be set down as unsuited to child- 
hood 


Supposing the teacher, then, to have settled this 
point in his mind, there is yet another principle 
worthy of his consideration. The objects of the 
different senses are very unequal in their power and 
value as educational instruments. "Whether it be 
attributable to the different degrees of perfection 
with which the qualities of bodies are perceived, 
or to some difference in the qualities themselves, or 
whatever may be the cause, the fact is established, 
beyond a question, that the knowledge which 
comes to us through the medium of the eye is, of 
all kinds of knowledge, the most easily perceived 
and the most perfectly remembered. We remem- 
ber, indeed, the temperature of one day as dis- 
tinguished from that of another; we remember 
the sound of a voice; we can conceive, in its 
absence, the odour or the taste of a particular 
object; but none of these ideas come to us with 
that definiteness and perfection which mark our 
recollections of what we haye seen. It requires, 
for instance, but ordinary powers of observation 
for a person who has had one good look at a house, 
to recall distinctly the ideas of its height, shape, 
colour, material, the number of storeys, the pitch 
of the roof, the kind of shutters to the windows, 
the position of the door, the fashion of the panels, 
the bell-handle, the plate, even the little canary 
bird with its eage in the window above, and the 
roses, geraniums, and what else may be fairer still 
in the window below. All these are objects of 
sight. In their absence we can bring them to 
mind, and describe them, with almost the same 
accuracy that we could if they were actually pre- 
sent. Now, it is impossible to obtain a like pre- 
cision and fulness in our conception of a quality 
which we have learned through any other sense. 
We form in the one case a mental i , or picture, 
of the object, which in the other case 1s impossible. 
We can by no possibility form a mental or any 
other image of the song of the canary, of the per- 
fume of the rose, or of any other quality, except 
one which addresses us through the medium of the 
eye. Our conceptions of taste, smell, touch, and 
even of hearing, in the absence of the objects of 
sense, have a certain dimness, vagueness, misti- 
ness, uncertainty about them. The conceptions 
of yisible objects, on the contrary, are definite, 

recise, and most easily recalled. Hence the know- 
edge derived through the sight is, of all kinds 
of Endpiee e, the most accurate, the most easily 
acquired, the most easily communicated, and the 
most lasting, 
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MY BEE-HIVES. 

I WANTED to provide a nice yard for my bees, where 
they would be retired, quiet, and undisturbed b 
noise or people. I knew they must fly over high 
fences, and even over houses, to get out into the 
country, where their food was to be found. The 
only spot I had was a mere sandbank, some fifty 
feet square—pure sand, not a green thing on it. 
The first thing I did was to purchase a load of 
young pine-trees, and set out so many, that if one 
in four lived it would be enough. “ The next thing 
was to get a green turf over the yard. My hives 
were set down close to the ground, as they always 
should be; and each having a roof over the white 
box, they looked like a miniature city set down on 
a miniature Sahara. I asked advice, and everybody 
said, ‘It’s of no use; you can’t make anything 
grow there.” 

There is nothing like trying; so I sent and pro- 
cured a quantity of pure white clover-seed—almost 
four times the quantity fit to sow, under ordinary 
circumstances, on such a space. I next had my 
ground dug and manured. Then I sowed my seed 
and carefully raked it in. This was in the early 
spring. I had done all I could, and as well as I 
knew how. ~ I now waited for the spring rains. In 
due time they came. The sands soaked them all 
up, and I could find no evidence that my seed was 
alive. The spring asing away, and the summer 
came and went, and the autumn came and went, 
but there was no sprouting. Not a single clover- 
leaf showed itself. Then came the cold, hard, 
freezing winter, and where was my poor.seed then ? 
The second spring returned, and still no signs of 
life. ‘‘ Your seed must be dead,” said one. ‘‘ You 
will never see it again,” said another. ‘Such 
sand cannot give life to anything,” said a third. 
Not knowing what to do next, I did nothing. Now 
notice. Towards the close of the summer—the 
second summer—I went away for some weeks. On 
my return, lo! my yard was covered with a thick, 
green, beautiful dress of young clover, and much 
of it in blossom.. It was a thick matting of life, 
covering and hiding all the sand; and the blossoms 
were like miniature snow-balls, impaled each on a 
green spear. How beautiful! What proportion of 
the seed sown had sprouted? I aid not know. 
Why was it so long in sprouting and showing itself? 
I could not tell. ould italways be thus with the 
white clover-seed? I could nottell.. But my bee- 
yard is now beautiful. And a great lessqn I learned 
from it. 

When I have spent wakeful and weary hours, 
and many of them, too, in preparing to speak to 
my congregation on the most important of themes, 
and it seems to make no impression; and when I 
do this week after week, and month after month, I 
sometimes feel much disco . Buta single 
visit to my bee-yard, and a single recollection of 
the quantity of seed sown, and of the long, long 
time it was in sprouting, give me hope and 
courage. Who knows what may come of it yet ? 

I sometimes go out—nay, often go out—and 

in the outer corners and districts of our 
town. Igo from week to week, and from year to 
year, and I see no fruit, no repentance. I mourn 
over it; but I think how I have sown the seed, and 
then I think of the bee-yard. 

Sometimes a Christian mother speaks te me of 
her children; how she tries ta thom and fill 
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eir minds with Bible truths, and does this from 
week to week through years, and yet she sees no 
results. I tell her the story of my bee-yard, and 
encourage her to persevere. The seed will not 
perish, though it may be long in growing. 

Sometimes I watch a certain faithful Sunday- 
school teacher that I know. She has had that same 
class now for eight years—ever since they were five 
years old. She has been sowing the seed, and 
praying for a blessing on it, all this time. But 
nothing that is green yet appears. It seems like 
sowing on the sand. But I cheer her, and bid her 
think of my bee-yard. 

Wearied pastor! with a heart often aching be- 
cause thou seest no return from the seed sown : 

Faithful missionary of the cross! sowing upon 
the very bare sands, year after year, and nothing 
like verdure yet seen: 

Praying parent! instructing thy little ones, and 
longing to see what thou canst not see—their con- 
version to Christ : 

Patient teacher! sowing and toiling, and appa- 
rently in vain : 

Courage—courage.all! for in due time you shall 
reap, ¢f you faint not, Remember the sandy lee- 
yard | 








Biblical Expositions, 


IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


—_—~— 

Hersert.—* For Christ also hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by 
the Spirit: by which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison; which sometime were disobedient, 
when once the longsuffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah, while the ark was a preparing,” &c.—1 Peter 
iii. 18—20. 

This is a more than usually difficult passage, and as 
such has called forth a whole library of commentaries in 
jifferent ages. We cannot hope within our limits to 
discuss it fully, but. must confine ourselves to the prin- 
cipal points of the interpretations which have been 
proposed, And, first, it should be premised that the 
translation of the Authorised Version, quickened by the 
Spirit, should undoubtedly be rendered—quickened, or 
made alive in the Spirit, or in his Spirit—that is to 
say, although dead in body, Christ was alive in soul, 
The passage, then, properly translated (we quote the 
translation given by the Bishop of Ely in his book on the 
Articles of the Church of England), would run thus :— 
Christ suffered for us, the just for the unjast, that he 
might bring us to God; being put to death in the flesh, 
but quick in his Spirit; by which (or in which) he 
went and preached (or proclaimed) to the spirits in 
safe keeping, &c. 

So far the difficulty is not great, because up to this 
point the passage is merely a statement of the fact, 
which is a fundamental article of our Creed, that 
our Lord’s soul descended into the place of disem- 
bodied spirits. But it is the latter portion of the passage 
which affords an almost insurmountable difficulty, At 
first it would be natural to understand that-a statement 
is made to the effect that our Lord went to the place of 





departed spirits, and there preached faith and repent- 
ance to the spirits of the disobedient antediluvians’ who 
were waiting the final judgment; and, therefore, that, 
in their case, at all events, there was a place of repent- 
ance offered them after death. This, however, seems 
so opposed to all sound doctrine on the subject, that 
many—and among them some eminent commentators— 
have been driven to the expedient of denying that the 
passage alludes at all to our Lord’s descent into the 
place of departed spirits. They would refer it to the 
spirit of Christ, by which Néah himself preached to the 
disobedient human race, and would then interpret “ the 
spirits in prison” either the souls who were bound in 
trespasses and sin, imprisoned in the darkness of their 
own blind and guilty hearts at the time of the Deluge, 
or else those men whose spirits are now, for their dis- 
obedience, imprisoned in hell, Among the fayourers of 
this interpretation are the great names of Augustine, 
Bede, Thomas Aquinas, Scaliger, Leighton, &c. But 
this view. of the passage is so violent, and so much 
opposed to the plain grammatical meaning of the 
words, that the great majority of commentators 
have refused to endorse it, We must, then, assume that 
we are compelled to take the passage as a statement of 
our Lord’s “descent into hell,” or paradise; and then 
the difficulty meets us as to how we are to explain the 
assertion that he “ preached” there to the spirits of the 
men who were disobedient before the Flood. Now, we 
may observe that the Greek word, translated “ preached,” 
does not necessarily mean preaching in the sense in 
which we understand the word; that is to say, it does 
not necessarily imply any exhortations to faith or re- 
pentance. A more accurate rendering of the word 
would be “ proclaimed,” and thus the passage may mean 
only that our Lord proclaimed in the place of departed 
spirits the redemption which he had just accomplished 
for all men, 

The Bishep of Ely, in discussing this passage, says, “ It 
is perfectly unnecessary to suppose that the consequence 
of Christ’s preaching in hades, or paradise, was similar 
to his or his apostles’ preaching on earth. Both, in- 
deed, were preachings-of glad tidings. But in this was 
the difference :—Preaching on earth is to men who 
need repentance, and where repentance is acceptable. 
Preaching tothe souls of the departed was a mere pro- 
claiming of blessedness to men who had already re- 
pented when on earth, and had no need of repentance 
after death, when it never comes, and could not avail 
even if it did come,” 

But the greatest difficulty of all still remains, viz., 
the special mention which is made of the antediluvian 
race, and the omission of all those of after ages. This is 
a point which we must be content to leave unexplained, 
and to take the statement upon the word of the inspired 
Apostle. Speculations as to the reason and object of 
thus singling out those who perished in the great judg- 
ment of the Flood could serve but little purpose. Difli- 
culties of this kind are not unfrequent in Holy Scripture, 
and must be humbly accepted as difficulties, We do 
not know what particular purpose the allusion may 
have been intended by St. Peter to serve. Probably 
what is so obscure and difficult to us may have been, 
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from previous special teaching, clear and forcible to St. 
Peter’s readers. The Bible is for all ages and all 
classes of people, it is true; but it does not follow that 
every allusion, even with reference to so great a mystery 
as that touched upon in this passage, should necessarily 
be fully explained. All that we must guard against is, 
lest a passage not easily understood, like this, should 
lead us into any false inference or unsound doctrine, 
This we must avoid by comparing any conclusion we 
may at first sight draw from it, and which may seem 
startling, with other parts of Holy Scripture which are 
clear and definite, and test our inferences by them, To 
found any conclusion upon one text alone is most pre- 
carious, especially where the allusion is so obscure as in 
the present case. 

We may, perhaps, add that the words translated 
‘in prison” do not at all necessarily imply a state of 
punishment, or give any authority to the doctrine of 
Purgatory. What is meant need be no more than 
safe keeping, preserved in a state of expectation for the 
last great day. ; 

B.C. and R. P.—The difficulty about the lengthening 
of the day at the battle of Makkedah (Josh. x. 12) is 
one which has led to infinite discussion. The plain and 
simple interpretation of the accouut is to receive it as a 
miracle; and it is difficult to see, if we are to accept 
the Old Testament miracles at all, why this should be 
regarded as more incredible than many others. Every 
alteration of the laws of Nature is equally wonderful, 
whatever be the magnitude of the results involved ; and 
it is no more difficult to believe that the Almighty 
produced a phenomenon which would, according to all 
the received principles of science, have utterly deranged 
the system of the universe, than that he permitted a 
dead body to be again re-animated. 








“A LITTLE WHILD.” 
Anpisitso? A little while, 
And then the life undying, 
The light of God’s unclouded smile, 
The singing for the sighing! 
A little while !—oh, glorious word, 
Sweet solace of our sorrow ; 
And then, “for ever with the Lord,” 
The everlasting morrow. 


Then be it ours to journey on 
In paths that he decrees us ; 
Where his own feet before have gone, 
Our strength, our hope, our Jesus. 
Tn lowly fellowship with him 
The cross appointed bearing ; 
For, oh! a crown no grief can dim 
One day we shall be wearing. 


“ A little while,” and he shall come, 
Light of our eyes, our longing: 

His own voice bid us welcome home, 
And we his people thronging, 

Shall rest our hearts in his embrace, 

_ Dear refuge! ours for ever ; 

Look upward to his blessed face, 

And fear its hiding never. 





ANIMAL LIFE IN LONDON. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO FRIENDS. 
. * 
I.—IN THE IHOUSE, 


Some time ago my old friend Frank Wilson sent 
me an invitation to come and spend a few days 
with him at his house in London. We had been 
very intimate at school, and afterwards at college; 
but for the last few years had seen little or nothing 
of each other. I was engaged in business‘in a 
country town, and he was reading law in London ; 
so we rarely met. Our ‘consolation had been in 
epistolary correspondence,” as Punch has it; but, 
as the dearest friendship is apt to starve if it has 
nothing better than letters to subsist on, we felt 
we must plan a meeting somehow. Hence my 
visit to London. 

On the first evening, when the ladies and ser- 
yants had gone to bed, Frank said to me, * I have 
not given up my old habit of smoking, Ned, so if 
you will come down into the kitchen with me, we 
can have a jolly long talk. I know you never mind 
how late you go to bed.” So down we went, and 
chatted about this and that in our old, familiar way. 

All at once, without a word, up jumped Frank, 
and began a series of hops round the kitchen, 
stooping down after each to pick something up. 
In a minute or two he returned to the fire, with an 
exulting smile upon his countenance, and, holding 
out his hand, said, “‘ I’ve killed ’em.” 

** Killed what ?” 

‘* Black beetles. This house swarms with them. 
Whenever I come down here I do my best to extir- 
pate them ; but my efforts don’t seem to diminish 
their numbers,” 

**You should not kill black beetles, as you call 
them,” said I; ‘they are of use.” 

“If to eat up everything that comes in their 
way is to be ‘of use,” they are certainly the most 
useful of creatures.” 

‘* Why, they eat a certain animal that no land- 

ady will ever own to so much as knowing the 
existence of. They eat bugs!” 

This was a new light to Frank. ‘‘ Bless mo, you 
don’t say so!” he said at last. ‘‘I tell you what,” 
turning round and facing me, ‘‘ you must tell me 
something about animals and insects; I want to 
know their habits, and, as it is your hobby, you 
will be able to tell me all about them. Let us 
begin with the black beetles.” 

‘You mast’ not call them by that name,” said 
I; ‘they are not beetles at all.” 

** Not beetles!” he ejaculated. ‘“‘ What are they 
then?” 

“You may call them cockroaches, if you like,” 
I answered ; ‘‘ but they are not beetles. Look here,” 
and I picked up a smashed specimen from the 
hearth. ‘‘ Beetles are differently made. These 
black cases which cover the wings, and which are 
called the e’ytra, overlap. That is néver the case 
with beetles. Besides, cockroaches never change 
their form from the day they leave the egg until 
they die, except by their gradually gaining wings; 
whilst beetles, on the contrary, are in the first 
instance cylindrical grubs, then chrysalids, and, 
finally, perfect insects.” 

‘*T once found a white cockroach,” said Frank, 

“Very likely,” Ianswered. ‘‘ Cockroaches have 
three stages of existence, after leaying the egg, 
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like all other inseets. In the grub or larval 
stage they are very pale, almost white, and have 
no wings or wing-cases; im the chrysalis or pupal 
stage they are darker, and possess’ these append- 
ages in a yery rudimentary condition; but in the 
final or perfect, stage, are black, and haye their 
wings and wing-cases thoroughly developed ; it is 
in this stage only that they can be called mature 
cockroaches.” 

“ Really!” exclaimed Frank. ‘This is all new 
to me.” 

‘*‘ Now,” I said to him, ‘‘ you will be able to ap- 
preciate better the difference between a cockroach 
and a beetle. The former runs about during the 
chrysalis state, and lives and eats as usual; whereas 
the latter is fastened up in a tough cocoon, and 
neither moves nor eats after it becomes a chrysalis 
until it arrives at tho final and perfect stage of its 
existence.” 

“‘ Are cockroaches natives of Britain ?” inquired 
my friend. ; 

‘‘No,” I replied; ‘they are natives of South 
America, and fee been unintentionally imported 
into England, like many other insects, of which I 
may instance the bed bug we were speaking of, as 
a notable example, There are twelve or more 
species occasionally found in Britain—all foreigners 
but the one which is most generally known is 
the common cockroach, Blatta Orientalis. The name 
Biatta (from a Greek word, meaning ‘to do harm’) 
was given to them from their destructive proper- 
ties. Can you. tell me what is the difference be- 
tween a bug and a beetle ?” 

‘* Well, no; I cannot exactly,” confessed m 
friend. Then, after a minute’s thought, he added, 
as a bright idea seemed to strike him, ‘‘ They have 
no wings.” 

‘* What have no wings?” I asked. 

‘* Why, bugs, of course,” he replied. 

“Ah! there you are mistaken. It is only the 
common bed bug that has no wings; all the others 
have not only those organs,: but wing-cases as 
well,” I replied; ‘‘ but there is this difference: the 
wing-cases of bugs are not of the same consistency 
throughout; that is to say, one half is leathery, 
and the other transparent; hence their scientific 
name, Hemiptera, or half-winged insects. Tradition 
tells us that they were not known in London before 
the days of good Queen Bess. They have inhabited 
Europe, though, for a number of centuries, according 
to the ancient Greek writers. They are, naturally, 
vegetarians; indeed, we have a great number of 
field bugs in England at the present time. Many 
of them are yery pretty; but they all have that 
odious smell which people find so disagreeable in 
the household species.” 

‘* But they are never caterpillars, are they ?” 

‘* Well,” I replied, ‘‘ not. exactly caterpillars, 
but they, like all other true insects, pass Fret 
four stages :—1, the egg ; 2, the larva, in which state 
they are named poo Ni 3, the pupa, maggots, 
&c.; and, 4, the imago. In the case of the butterfly, 
whose changes of form (metamorphoses) are best 
known, these various stages of existence are called 
by more popular names. Thus the larva is the 
caterpillar, the pupa the chrysalis, and the imago 
the perfect insect. These changes in bugs are 
similar to those which we observed in the cock- 
roaches; that is, the wings are absent in the grub 
state, rudimentary in the chrysalis state, and only 
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fully developed in the gmt» or perfect insect; in 
fact, earwigs, cockroaches, locusts, crickets, grass- 
hoppers, and bugs, are all alike in this respect. 
They all have legs and jaws in the chrysalis state.” 

At this moment a cricket leaped upon the hearth, 
and my friend, with a rapid movement of the hand, 
caught up the little insect, and began examining it 
all oyer. The cricket, however, not relishing the 
position in which it was placed, gave a strong pull 
at its imprisoned leg, and fell on the floor, leaving 
that member in its captor’s grasp. . 

‘Poor thing!” said Frank, really concerned; 
‘‘Thad no idea what it would do. I will kill it 
outright.” But he sought in vain forthe wounded 
insect, which had dragged itself away. 

“*T believe,” said 1 to him, “that crickets have 
the power of replacing lost members, like crabs, if 
that will consdle you for what has happened.” 

‘What a wonderful leg itis!” broke in my 
friend, who was surveying the member in question. 
“Its owner could not haye valued it very highly, 
as he parted with it so readily. But just look at 
these spurs; and what a thigh!” 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘ you may always tell tho 
habits of insects from their legs. A shot, thick 
leg proves the creature to be sluggish; a long, 
slender one implies that it runs; a very weak leg 
is evidence that the insect flies; but a stout thigh, 
with strong spurs, and a slender but powerful lower 
joint, belongs only to those species that leap.” 

“‘There is a clothes-moth!” exclaimed Frank, 
as I concluded; and hedarted towards the window, 
but soon returned, bringing a small, speckled, 
brown moth, which he killed on the blind. 

“That is not a clothes-moth,” T said. 

‘Not a clothes-moth? Why, you will tell mo 
next that my name is not Wilson !” 

T laughed. , ‘‘ No, that is not a clothes-moth; it 
is Endrosis fenestrella, so called; I suppose, from its 
pees to windows. You may*tell it by its grey 

ead. Its caterpillar feeds on waste substances, 
and not upon clothes.” 

“Well, I never said that its caterpillar did feed 
ae clothes,” argued Frank. ‘I said the moth 

“But,” I answered, ‘‘moths do not eat clothes 
in the moth state—only when they are caterpillars.” 

‘* Moths—do—not—eat—clothes ?” gasped my 
friend, slowly pronouncing every word separately, 
and staring at me as if I was mad; ‘‘ why, man, it 
is an established fact!” F 

But I assured him that it was the caterpillars 
that ate the clothes, and not the moths. Yet it was 
not until I had produced miy pocket-lens, and 
showed him the insect’s mouth, that he would be- 
lieve me. 

‘‘ Ah!” he said, at length, ‘I understand now; 
moths have no jaws, and caterpillars have.” 

I nodded in acquiescence, ‘‘ Well, you will re- 
member henceforth that this little grey-headed 
moth is perfectly harmless, and doubtless useful in 
clearing away the refuse of your house.’’ 

‘How troublesome the gnats are!” exclaimed 
Frank; ‘they buzz, and buzz, until it makes one 
quite say: the nasty things! I wonder whether 
it is their mode of conversing with each other?” — 

‘The sound comes from the friction of their 
wings,” I replied. : : 

“Oh!” said he, ‘I thought it camo from their 
throat. Haye not insects a voice?” 
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‘‘ None,” I returned; ‘‘none whateyer—unless 
you like to call this a voice. It has been stated 
that some of the larger moths have been heard to 
squeak when injured; but I never heard them do 
so. As to their being nasty things, they do cer- 
” tainly sting disagreeably; but it is very pleasant, 
on a fine summer’s evening, to hear their shrill 
notes among the trees, as it is a sort of intimation 
of fine weather, or, at least, that the fine weather 
will continue.” 

‘‘Gnats live in the water, when they are grubs, 
or lary, as you call them; do they not?” 

‘““Yos,” I replied. “The female gnat lays her 
eggs in the form of a raft, on the surface of the 
water; and the grub is aquatic all its life. Itisa 
hideous-looking creature, with a most complex tail ; 
but I could not describe it to you without the aid of 
a diagram ; and you know I am no draughtsman.” 

What a sting they have!” said Frank. 

‘Not a sting, but a trunk, or proboscis, which is 
very minute. In the mouth there is a regular 

arcel of lancets, that can be shot out and drawn 
in at the animal’s pleasure, They are three in 
number, sharpened at the end, and barbed like 
darts. They are contained in a sheath, or tube, 
that is also sharpened and barbed like the lancets 
which it contains. As soon as the wound has been 
inflicted, and the blood begins to flow, the gnat 
withdraws the lancets, but leaves thé sheath in the 
flesh, and sucks up the blood through it. This 
admirably constructed apparatus, therefore, serves 
the two purposes of lancet and siphon.” 

“What a dreadful instrument!” exclaimed my 
friend. ‘It is quite as bad as a sting, if it is not 
one. Do you know, the other day, I thought that 
en was on ? but I found 


something in the 
that what I took for smoke was nothing more or 
less than a swarm of gnats.” 

‘‘ Just so,” I replied. ‘ Gnats often rise into the 
air in such numbers as to haye the resemblance of 
smoke, ‘Thus, in 1736, a large cloud of them rising 


from Salisbury Cathedral caused the inhabitants to 
believe that the edifice was on fire, The same oc- 
currence took place in 1812, at a town in Silesia; 
and in the following year at Norwich Cathedral.” 

“The mosquito is a sort of gnat, is it not?” in- 
quired Frank. 

‘“¢ Yes,” I replied, ‘and a very troublesome sort 
too. How thankful we ought to be that we have 
no mosquitoes here!” 

‘We ought, indeed. A relation of mine, who 
was in the Crimea, was nearly tortured to death by 
them. He gave mesuch anaccountofthem! But 
we have plenty of troublesome creatures here, in 
a small way, as, for instance, the flies. There 
are some hundreds on the ceiling now; and though 
I provide the most tempting saucers of treacle for 
them, they won’t be caught.” 

‘‘ Flies are,. in.some respects—their feet, for in- 
stance—the most wonderful of creatures, The foot 
of the fly is something like that of the cat. It has 
two curved claws, and two large pads to protect 
them, whilst these two pads are covered with a 
number of hairs, each terminating in an expansion, 
moistened by a fluid exuding from the egos t 
and affording the means by which the fly y 
attaches itso? to the object on which it.is-walking. 
Here, take my pocket lens; it will not show you 
the hairs and expansions, but it will enable you to 
see the pads, and the hooked claws.” 








“* It is certainly very curious,” said Frank, ‘I 
had no idea that the foot of the fly was so beau- 
tiful a construction; but it shows most indubitably 
the wisdom and power of the Creator, by which he 
has formed such a yariety of creatures, and has 
adapted every-one, no matter how small, or how 
apparently insignificant, to the peculiar conditions 
by which it is surrounded.” 

‘* Well might an entomologist say,” I added, 
‘as Hamlet says, ‘There are more things in 
heaven: and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
your 3 ce by 

“ Wxactly. But, hark! what is that?” 

I listened attentively for a moment, and heard a 
small ticking, which proceeded from the window. 
‘* Tt is only the death-watch,” I said. 

‘Only what?” exclaimed my friend, starting up 
in alarm. ‘‘ Only what, did you say ?” 

“The death-watch. It is a small beetle, yery 
common in houses. You need not be alarmed.” 
(I suddenly remembered that my friend was ex- 
ceedingly superstitious. 

‘‘ Phe death-watch!” said he, solemnly; “ the 
death-watch! surely it cannot be that /” 

“« Oh, yes, it is,” I replied. ‘* Why, whatshould 
make you think it is not one? Don’t be alarmed. 
The legend about the death-watch beetle being a 
forewarner 6f coming death is all nonsense. ‘The 
noise you hear is nothing more nor less than the 
conversation between two beetles.” 

** Conversation between two beetles!” said he. 
a ou wish to gull me? or are you mad?” 

‘‘Neither,” said I. ‘‘ I amin sober earnest, and 
mean what I say.” 

‘* But you have just told me that no insect has a 
voice; how can they, then, hold a conversation ?” 

‘* Very easily,” I replied. ‘‘ Dumb people have 
no voiee, and yet they can converse together on 
their fingers. These beetles are also dumb; and as 
they have no fingers, they converse with their feet : 
that is to say, when one beetle wishes to apprise 
another of his close proximity, he stamps with his 
foot, and if the other hears it, it stamps in return, 
and so the conversation goes on until they meet.” 

‘‘Upon my word, that beats everything,” said 
he, laughing at the idea, 

“Well, I beg of you is, not to believe any 
foolish, superstitious tales of thisnature, I wonder 
that a person of your acquirements could credit 
such absurdities.” 

** Yes, I agree with you,” said my friend ; ‘‘ but 


we must cenclude our conversation this evening, 


as the clock has just struck twelve, and it is time 
for bed.” 
And so we parted for the night. 
(To be continued.) 








RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


NO. I.—THEIR ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY. 


IN a limited series of papers, we propose to place before 
our readers, as clearly and accurately as is in our power, 
the origin, the necessity, the objects, and the marvellous 
and multiplied results of the Ragged School movement. 


| It would be incorrect to state that, substantially and 


truly, no efforts had been made, and no successes 
achieved, of a truly “ragged scheol” character until 
the London School- Union was formed. Mr. 
Sheriff Watson’s ged Schools at Aberdeen, and the 
Ragged Kirk and Schools in that city—over which the 
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Rey. J. H: Wilson (now of London) presided with such 
wisdom and such ample reward, and in which the Queen 
and Prince Consort took such a deep and practical 
interest—were at least contemporary. with metropolitan 
first efforts. It is, however, not to be forgotten—as 
stated by Mr. William Locke, Honorary Secretary of the 
Ragged School Union—that the first school designated 
“ragoed” was that of Field Lane, London; that it was 
the first for which the Times newspaper ever had an ad- 
vertisement under that title, which advertisement caught 
the eye of Lord Ashley, now the Earl of Shaftesbury; and 
that it was Mr. Robert Stacey who first. conferred with 
Lord Ashley on the subject, and assisted in forming the 
“ Ragged School Union” in 1844. 

The germs of modern development in this direction, 
as indicated by Mr. Locke, were seen in “ The Society 
for Promoting Religious Knowledge among the Poor,” 
which was founded in 1750 by Christians of various 
denominations, It was joined by the Bishop Porteous, 
Mr. Romaine, Mr. John Newton, Mr. Wilberforce, and 
Mr, Rowland Hill, all, it is said, “joining in the common 
cause—the glory of 40d, the good of their country, and 
the happiness of their fellow-creatures.” From this 
society sprang the London Missionary Society, the 
Religious Tract Society, the Bible Society, and the 
London Sunday -Schools, “ Then was recognised the 
necessity of lay agency, so needful in the present day, 
2: the advantage of societies having an unsectarian 

asis. 

“Thus,” adds Mr. Locke, “ the principles and charac- 
ter of ragged schools were not new, but the Ragged 
School Union systematised them, and greatly enlarged 
their operations.” In the same just and generous spirit 
Mr. Locke says:—‘No doubt many other schools existed 
for the same class many years ago; one mentioned by 
Mr. Wilson, in Duck-lane, Westminster, and others 
elsewhere. The room full of children gathered in from 
the streets by Mr. Raikes, in the city of Gloucester, 
when he gave a woman a penny a week to teach them, 
was a ragged school. The thirty or forty poor, home- 
less, neglected children gathered out of the streets by 
Mrs. Fletcher, at Leytonstone, and taught and fed by 
her, was the same. The Fragment Schools, begun fifty 
years ago by the Southwark Sunday School Society, 
into which destitute children were gathered in large 
pumbers, were essentially ragged schools.” ‘There were 
also the schools opened by “The Poor Tinker” in 
Westminster, and “The Poor Chimney-Sweep” in 
Windsor. But let Mr. Locke tell us of another still 
more illustrious pioneer :—‘ The crowd of boys round 
honest John Pounds, when he bribed them with a hot 
potato to come, was in reality a ragged school.” 

Honest JoHN Pounps! Let us, ere we pass on, pay 
a tribute to his labours. As the future of Dr. John 
Kitto was determined by a fall from a bricklayer’s ladder, 
so his being maimed, by accident, when apprenticed to 
a ship carpenter on board a ship of war in Portsmouth 


Harbour, shaped the course of John Pounds. Compelled |. 


to sit, he was apprenticed toa shoemaker. But we are 
told that his knowledge of shoemaking was very imper- 
fect, because he was unable to complete his apprentice- 
ship in consequence of his father’s death, and that hence 
he limited his labour to the repairing branch. Having 
first adopted a lame boy, his nephew, he began to teach 
him; and thinking that the child would learn better in 
company than alone, he began his school. 

He had no books, but a bill-sticker brought him bills 
of no further use to the owners. “ Now might be heard 
a good deal of spelling going on—‘ s--1-d, sold ; o-ff, off,’ 
&.” Thus his scholars made their way. His manner 
of teaching, too, was easy. Holding up a child’s hand, 
he asked what he called it; then he would have it spelt, 
and afterwards make a copy of it for writing. He would 


then make a lesson of it. Thus years passed on, during 
which the first scholars went off in every direction, The 
chief gratification he felt was the occasional visit of 
some manly sailor or. soldier, grown out of ali remem- 
brance, who called to return thanks for benefits received, 

It is an interesting fact that the sight of a large print, 
from the picture by Mr. Sheaf, the artist, of the 
“ Cobbler’s School,” hanging upin an inn in Anstruther 
(the birthplace of Thomas Chalmers), on the east coast 
of Scotland, first led Dr. Guthrie te take an interest in 
Ragged Schools, 


It represented a cobbler’s room. The cobbler was there 
himself, with spectacle on’ nose, an old shoe between his 
knees, that massive forehead and firm mouth representing 
ae determination of character; and from beneath his 

ushy eyebrows benevolence gleamed out on a number of 
poor ragged school children who stood at their lessons. My 
curiosity was awakened ; and in the inscription I read how 
this man, John Pounds, a cobbler in Portsmouth, had 
trained poor ragged children, Jeft by others to perish on 
the streets, for God and the world; and how, while earning 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, he had rescued from 
misery, and saved to society, 500 of these children. 

I felt ashamed of myself; I felt reproved for the little 
I had done. a! feelings were touched. I was astonished 
at this man’s achievements ; and I well remember saying to 
my companion, “‘That man’s an honour to humanity, and 
deserves the tallest monument ever raised within the shores 
of Britain.” I took up that man’s history, for I found it 
afterwards, animated by the spirit of Him who had “ com- 

assion on the multitude.” John Pounds was a clever man 

esides ; and, like Paul, if he could not win a boy any 
other way,.he won him by guile. He would be seen chasing 
a ragged boy along the streets, and compelling him to come 
to school, not by the power of a policeman, but by the 
power of a potato, When the day arrives when honour 
shall be oe to whom henour is due, I can fancy the 
crowd of those whose fame poets have sung, and to whose 
memory monuments have been raised, dividing like a wave, 
and, passing the great, the noble, and the mighty of the 
land, this poor, obscure old man stepping forward and 
receiving the special notice of Him who said, ‘‘ Forasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.” 


Come, then, dear readers, and let us bring with us 
“fresh flowers, spring flowers,” and, forming them into a 
garland of honour, let us plave it reverently on the 
monument at Portsmouth, beneath which rest; the ashes 
of this Wycliffe of a great modern reformation ; and let 
us, not without emotion, and, better still, not without 
resolves to tread in -his footsteps, as God may help us, 
read the following inscription on that square pillar which 
rests on the slab that marks the grave of the cobbler 
schoolmaster :— 

Anderveath this Monument 
REST THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 
JOHN POUNDS, 


THE PHILANTHROPIC SHOEMAKER 
OF 8ST. MARY’S STREET, PORTSMOUTH, 
; WHO, WHILE 
WORKING AT HIS TRADE IN A VERY 
SMALL ROOM, GRATUITOUSLY 
INSTRUCTED IN A USEFUL EDUCATION, 
AND PARTLY CLOTHED AND FED, 
SOME HUNDREDS OF GIRLS AND BOYS. 
HE DIED SUDDENLY 
ON NEW YEAR'S DAY, MDCCCXXXIX, 


WHILE IN HIS ACTIVE BENEFICENCE, 
AGED LXXII YEARS, 

“ Well d thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the tor of thy Lord.” a 

* Verily I unto thee, Inasmuch as thou hast done it 
eran of the feast of these my brethren, thou hast done it 
unto me.” 


“It is pleasing to find that something*better than a at 
pcr pl ying etm tbr oe and perpetuato the 
wor! mum thropist, namely, a‘ ‘ounds 
Memorial Scho ne district of 


“satnatatend ’ & resident superin- 








f Portsmouth, under th 
playfully pull an ear, and ask what he was doing, and|tendent. 
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Haying noticed the origin, let us now close the present 
so by @ sketch of the early history of London Ragged 
Bo ools, As already stated, the ged School Union 
was formed in 1844; of the schools then begun, one was 
in the Devil’s Acre, Westminster, another among the 
teeming rookeries and degraded population of the parish 
of St. Giles, and another in Field Lane, Smithfield. The 
writer, from personal cognisance, for years, of its opera- 
tions, and most pleasing memories with regard to it, 
takes leave to draw attention to the early history of the 
Field Lane School. The population in that neighbour- 
hood, both on the Clerkenwell side, in Field Lane, and its 
purlieus, has for generations been of a low and poverty- 
stricken character, and vice and crime have largely pre- 
vailed among them. The rickety houses of the one side 
of Field Lant, still standing, and the bad reputation of 
the locality, remind the visitor of a dark and dismal 
past. Here many a thieves’ plot has been formed. Foul 
deeds have been done here. hen one of the old houses 
was taken down, a skeleton was found at the back of 
some wood’ panels, the remains, it was believed, of 
some murdered victim. A great moral and social change 
has passed over the neighbourhood, and this is largely 
owing to the operations of the Field Lane Ragged Schools. 
The first place for gathering together the children was on 
the first floor of an old house in West Street, Smithfield. 
At that time you could not pass up or down the street 
without incurring the risk of losing, at least, a pocket- 
handkerchief by the light-fingered disciples of the “ Jew 
Fagins ” of the day. To cure the evil, or to attempt it, 
was difficult, and was even thought impossible until the 
Reformatory and Refuge Union—an offshoot and out- 
growth of the Ragged School Union—was, years after- 
wards, formed, The motto and watchword in oneof the 
new movements was, “ Prevention is better than cure.” 
And so there was gathered the first ragged school of 
little urchins, prematurely cunning, dwarfed and stunted 
by hunger, at times indulging in rude merriment, gro- 
tesque postures, and in such “larking” as was to be 
found, especially at the night school, in throwing down 
the forms, and blowing out or turning off the gas. 

The Rev. George Fisk, in the writer’s hearing, at the 
annual meeting of the Ragged School Union in Exeter 
Hall, in May, 1850, illustrated what we have now stated 
from his own experience :— 

The first time I stood up ‘to addressia ragged school I 
was quite astonished. The children were just caught, but 
not tamed, There they stood, every countenance exhibiting 
adreadnaught front, an expression implying, ‘‘ Who are you, 
sir?” ‘* What areyou come for?” ‘‘ What are you going to 
tel us?” and “‘ Are we not as good as you?” And yet, 
(added the speaker) every countenance, more or less, 
betokened a quickness of susceptibility and feeling, and 
that decision of character, which makes me say, as the 
result ef some experience, that ragged children are one of 
the most promising classes of the ecmmunity. Only let the 
ragged school lad have his chance, be treated with kind- 
ness, with | anrecoarpa and compassion; let the orphan 
ragged boy feel that a father’s heart vibrates towards him, 
and a mother’s tenderness hovers over.and seeks to guide 
him; let a boy, accustomed to live by his wits, know that 
there are others, intelligent, wise, good, and holy people, 
determined to care for him, determined before God that he 
shall be cared for—then, i say, the ragged school boy will 
yield a rich harvest of good deeds as the result of the Spirit 
of eternal truth acting on his heart. 


The force and truth of this could even then, when 
the ragged school effort was young and nascent, be 
largely realised and attested of by a band whose hearts 
God had touched and moved to make the loving experi- 
ment. We ourselves had proved it in connection with 
that motley gathering in West Street, when, in the 
Christmas holidays of 1849, we were engayed in the 
public. examination of the children. But how much 
more amply was all this demonstrated in the results 





achieved in the large rooms of that building which had 
once been a smithy, and which for years has blessed for 
both worlds an ever-increasing number of those ap- 

arently “lost,” without remedy, “to virtue and to 

eaven.” ‘What glorious anniversary gatherings have we 
seen in that room, continued year after year, till the place 
became too strait. for the friends that crowded thither in 
the “ May meeting” season! We can vividly recall the 
light of the setting sun streaming in on many a happy 
assembly ; we hear afresh the joyous tones of the chair- 
man, the animating addresses of many a speaker, in- 
cluding those of “ Wire, and Ware, and Weir” (of 
whose apparent kinsmanship laughter-provoking men- 
tion was made), and of the utterances of men of high po- 
sition, including the venerable Bishop Stanley, on whose 
gravestone in the nave of Norwich Cathedral we lately 
read how, with a catholic heart, he had. laboured, in 
common with “all Christian people, in the advance- 
ment of whatsoever was lovely and of good report.” 
The whitewashed roof, the floating banners, the ringing 
cheers, the tears of joy that sparkled in so many eyes, 
both of men and women, the triumphs recounted and 
trophies won—all these linger yet in our memory and 
heart in connection with the early history of the Ragged 
School Movement as developed in the Field Lane Ragyed 
School. As to its “ past and present” in 1848 and 1850, 
The Ragged School Magazine for 1850 thus records pro- 
gress, all the more striking from contrast, and indi- 
cating, moreover, the advantage arising from new and 
commodious school-premises :— 


About two years ago, we first visited Field Lane Ragged ~ 
School. It was a Sabbath afternoon; and, after passing 
several drunken mobs in the narrow lanes of Clerkenwell, 
we arrived in safety at a private house in West Street. In 
two rooms, on the first floor of this house, we found as- 
sembled about 150 children of both sexes, The rooms 
were crowded to excess, and the conduct of the scholars 
showed that they were more accustomed to crowds and 
riotous meetings than the privileges of a well-managed 
school. Twenty voices were speaking at once ; some were 
reading, some were laughing or turning their fellows over 
the forms. .The teachers had a most unenviable task, and, 
as far as we could see, were spending their strength for 


nought, 
On the 25th of January last, we made a visit to the same 


school. In a large and beautiful room, we beheld a scene 
of unusual interest, All was activity, but no confusion. 
Altiout 550 children were busily engaged in devouring 
three cwt. of bread and butter, and in drinking seventy 

lions of good, wholesome tea. It was the ‘ Annual 
reat,” and the teachers had become the willing servants 
of the ragged company. The goodly spemace still lingers 
in our memory ; the clean faces and tidy hair showed that 
the joyous guests had not come unprepared. Poor things! 
They once at least (if not for ever) forgotten their 
misery ; their hearts were big with gratitude and joy. The 
past and the future were absorbed in their present triumph 
over cold. and hunger. Never was British or City school 
in more complete or willing, order—a striking contrast to 
the West Street company already mentioned. Thus, tho 
first fruits gathered, the ragged school was already a 
blessed reality ; Heaven’s smile and benediction were upon 
it in its early struggles, and as to its future— 


s y enchanted, smil’d 
waved her golden hair.” 


(To be continued.) 








CARELESSNESS. 

We talk about consumption, and fevor, and dysentery 
carrying people off! if.the truth were known, we should 
find carelessness one of the most fatal complaints among 
us, 1 wish the doctors would look into this matter. How 
many a promising life it has snatched away; and how many 
have died by it when they thought it was semething else. 
It does often lead to something else. Cannot the doctorsos 
somebody else find a cure for carelessness ? 
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CHAPTER IV. , 


Ir was a’summer morning, six months before the events 
related in the last chapters. The train is moving away 
from the village station of Omerton, <A girl, with a 
bundle in her hand, has stepped into a third-class 
carriage. She has a nosegay, just gathered from some 
cottage garden, and looks as fresh as her own flowers. 
You could hardly see a sweeter, prettier face than hers 
anywhere. There is a flush of happiness on her cheek, 
and a sparkle in her eye, that tells you her journey has 
a pleasant object. Anyhow, it is a holiday to the little 
working damsel, for such she evidently is. She wears 
her Sunday dress. Her print gown is got up with un- 
usual care ; her shawl has been washed and made to look 
its best ; her bonnet ribands are bright and new, 

As the train moves on she leans back and seems lost 
inthought. A smile plays about the innocent mouth, 
as if it could hardly keep its own secrets. A careworn 
woman, mother of several children, sits opposite, and a 
half-starved man by her side. My little traveller is 
a very rosebud between them ! 

But, by-and-by, a feverish excitement begins to show 
itself in Phoebe, for such was her name. She is going 
to Hull, and itis evident she has never been there before. 
She looks anxiously from the window, and asks, when- 
ever the train stops, “Is that Hull? Will you tell me 
—is that Hull?” 

But it was not Hull, or likely to.be at present; and 
on the train started. Hull was a weary long way from 
here, so her fellow-travellers told her. 

Evening came, and the face that had brought in so 
much sunshine began to look pale and jaded. The 
country girl had never travelled so far before. To her 
the journey seemed to stretch on without limit. Her 
anxious, excited manner increased so as to excite atten- 
tion. 

“ Happen you’ve a sweetheart meeting you at Hull ?” 
said the woman, who had hushed her youngest child to 
rest. 

What makes you think that?” asked Phoebe, 
blushing. 

“ Because you’re so young and pretty. But take my 
advice, look before you leap. I married when I was 
sixteen, and now my husband’s gone to seek for work, 
and I’ve eight children dragging on me, and scarce a 
morsel to put into their mouths, Ah, if girls did but 
know!” 

Pheebe’s bright eyes were fixed on the speaker with 
an expression of pity and of triumph. The words, “Oh, 
but my ——-” burst from her lips. Then she checked 
herself, and began to beat time with her foot, and to 
look out of the window. 

Was there ever a place so long in coming to as Hull ? 
The sun was setting gloriously. It was as ful an 
evening as could be hoped for, even in the balmy month 
of June. The train had whirled along by many a stretch 
of hay-fields, where the hay-makers were toiling in the 
sun. Now the hay-fields were deserted, except here and 
there, where some forward crop was being carried. ' 

Still the engine whirled along, shrieking and whistling, 
and Phoebe’s face grew paler, and her flowers have faded 
long since, though she holds them tenderly. ‘Will they 
never stop at Hull? 

Put out your head, Phoebe, and you will feel the sea- 
breeze on your cheek. And do ypu see that smoke 
yonder, and that mass of houses and chimneys? You 
will be in a noise and bustle presently, such as you 
know not of, 





Hark! the train has stopped, and the porters run up 
and down sheuting out—* Hull !” 

Phoebe started from her seat, and clasped her hands 
eagerly, 

o Ob, is it come at last? Is this Hull?” she asked. 

“ Yes, indeed it is,” replied the woman; “just look out, 
will you? Happen you don’t know my husband; and 
it’s ike enough he is on the platform; he is a short, 
thickset-—— ’ . . 

She had not time to finish. Phoebe had leaped out, 
and was hurrying along, her bundle in her hand. The 
woman got up to look after her, and stood still a moment, 
staring at Phoebe’s movements with some astonishment, 

“So!” said she: “she might have axed me the way, 
if she wanted to know, instead of bothering the gen- 
tleman.” 

Phoebe was not asking her way. She had rushed up 
to the gentleman with all the warmth and confidence of 
an old acquaintance. 

“Oh, you are come! Iam so very glad!” cried she, 

“Hush, Phoebe! don’t be demonstrative. I dislike 
that, above all things.” 

At was touching to see the change produced in Phasbe 
by these few words. The bright, eager look and sudden 
suffusion of colour faded, and there came out the lines 
of anxiety and fatigue that had for some hours been 
marring the sweet young face. She drew back, half 
shyly, half fearfully. Then she slid her hand into his, 
and stood by his side, patient and submissive. You could 
read her character at once in that movement. You 
could see this man was her master, if not her tyrant. 
He looked at her a moment in silence, then he said, 
“Are you tired, Phoebe?” 

“A little. But I did not mind the journey,” added 
she, quickly, as if afraid of offending him. 

Now, then, let us go.” He evidently struggled with 
himself whether he should give her his arm ; it took him 
some minutes to decide, and then he turned to her 
again. She was standing with her bundle in her hand, 
waiting his will and pleasure. He coloured with 
vexation, 

You must not that bundle, Phoebe. How very 
inconsiderate! Give it to the porter. Now, are you 
coming? There is a cab waiting.” 

He walked towards it quickly, leaving her to follow. 
The cabman inflicted a fresh wound upon his feelings. 
He shut the door on Phebe. “The young woman can 
ride outside, sir.” 

The gentleman burst open the door vehemently. His 
face was white with suppressed passion. His agitation 
almost prevented him from articulating— 

“ This lady is my wife.” 

“ All right, sir,” replied the man, touching his hat. 
“ Get in, if you please,ma’am., Surrey Road, I think you 
said, sir? All right!” and he climbed on the box with 
great precipitation. When there he scratched his head 
dubiously. 

oad enough, that,” muttered he. “Sorry for the 


Phoebe did not speak during the ride. She had the 
air of a startled dove, whose feathers have been ruffled, 
and who is crouching down to hide itself. Now and 
then she —- timidly at. the stern face beside her, 
and the glanee made her shrink more and more into 
herself. She had a sad, wan look, that. might have 
touched a heart of stone. . Her nosegay lay faded on her 
lap—emblem, it might be, of her fate. Poor Phoebe! 
oh RY she whispered, feeling with her hand for 


* Are you angry with me ?” ‘ 

He turned quickly round— 

“ No, not angry ; but I have much to think of, I will 
talk when I se home,” 


Home! Phebe remembers a cottage on a breezy hill- 
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side, with thatched eaves, under which the swallows! could hardly be a fit companion for the polished and 


twitter, and a sloping garden sweet with wallflower and 
mignonette; and she looks out upon the noisy. street, 
and feels sick at keart. One word of sympathy would 
drop like balm from those closed lips beside her. 

he cab stops at a house which Phebe, in her sim- 
plicity, thinks a mansion. The door opens, and a 
smartly-dressed woman—so smart, indeed, that Phoebe 
makes a curtsey to her—stands ready to receive them, 
It was Mrs. Jecks, the housekeeper. She looked hard 
at Phebe, then turned away, and then looked again. 


She was evidently afraid of her master, but full of | 
curiosity about Phoebe. Phoebe’s husband led her into | 


the drawing-room, and closed the door. She stood at 
the table, her face pale and dejected. Mr. Loftus was 
opposite. The ill-assorted couple were silent for some 
minutes. It was a silence that boded ill for Phoebe. 

Her print dress, coarse shawl, and hands hard with 
labour, were out of place here. There were marks of 
refinement that were strange to Phebe. There was a 
piano, a harp, there were books, all dumb and silent to 
her. ‘The little working maiden was bewildered at her 
own prosperity. Her head was giddy at the height she 
had attained to. 

Her husband was the first to speak. 

“ How is it you came in a third-class carriage? Why 
did you not change your dress, as I desired ?” 

 Because—because—I had spent the money,” faltered 
Pheebe. 

“ What did you do with it ?” 

“Pray do not be angry—I know it was wrong; but 
my brother wanted to be put apprentice to a shoemaker, 
and my mother could not afford-——” 

“Be silent, Phoebe. What do I want to hear of the 
details of your family? Have I not told you never to 
mention their names ?” 

Pheebe was silent, but the tears gushed to her eyes. 

“Your conduct has annoyed me -excessively,” con- 
tinued Mr. Loftus, “Had you been well dressed no 
one could have suspected your origin; as it is, you have 
absolutely disgraced me!” And he walked up and down 
the room, chafing with vexation. 

Pheebe stood at the table, patient and meek, her tears 
dropping faster and faster. 

e might have thought of her long journey, her 
weariness, her final separation from her home.. He 
might have admired the lovely face, so full of sweetness 
and sensibility. Perhaps something of the sort did 
occur to him, for he said, presently, in a softened tone— 

“Come, Phoebe, it is-foolish to cry. You must 
rab now, at all events;” and he rang for the house- 

eeper, 

- “Show Mrs. Loftus to her room, will you ?” 

Pheebe looked up through her tears. At the first 
glimpse of reconciliation she flew to him, and nestled in 
his arms, weeping passionately. 

Poor girl! it was her only shelter now. 

When she was gone he continued ‘to walk up and 
down the room, as if the movement was a relief to him. 
We can take a better view of him, for the chandelier 
that hangs from the ceiling has been lighted. He is 
handsome, there is no doubt ; but his face is not pleas- 
ing. Tke eyes have neither depth nor tenderness, the 
mouth expresses petulance and vanity, the forehead is 
contracted ; yet Herbert Loftus is a scholar; and he is 
a gentleman, so far as wealth and position can make him 
one. 

His marriage is a mystery to us at present. If we 
can judge by appearances, we fear it is a mistake, He 
does not strike us as particularly happy. 

_At any rate, it is unequal, this marriage. Phebe 
Silverwood, the daughter of a working man and woman, 
without education beyond what the village school had 
given her, and whose only society was her village equals, 








gentlemanly Herbert Loftus. 

And such he is. A man used to every usage of re- 
fined society, who has the entrée into the most exclusive 
drawing-rooms in the county; for whom bright eyes have 
languished, and delicate pitfalls been set without end, 
and to obtain whom worldly mothers have schemed and 
plotted till they were weary. 

_ And here he is, married to Phosbe Silverwood! He 
is an egotist ; he stands on a pinnacle surrounded by his 
own virtues; he cannot brook the slightest opposition 
from anybody. Yet, from his eminence, his greatest 
pleasure is to lop and prune the world growing wild and 


| erratic at his feet. It is an occupation most delight- 


ful to him, and this propensity has brought about the 
marriage between him and Phebe Silverwood. 
He lighted upon her at Tunbridge Wells, whither he 


\ ‘had gone for change of air. 


_ While scrambling about on the rocks, he had sprained 
his ankle, and for six weeks was laid up on the sofa. 


| Now, as the fates would have it, he was lodging at a 


pretty cottage just out of Tunbridge, occupied by a Mrs. 
Martha Silverwood, familiarly called Aunt Martha. 
Besides her lodgings, Aunt Martha carried on a trade as 
dressmaker, and Phoebe, her niece, had recently come 
from the obscure village of Omerton to learn the busi- 
ness and make herself generally useful. 

Aunt Martha’s little maid-of-all-work had gone home 
ill, and as it was the height of the season, and the dress- 
making hands unusually pressed, Phoebe, as the least 
valuable assistant, on account of her inexperience, 
waited on the lodgers. 

So she waited upon Herbert Loftus the whole of the 
six weeks he was laid up on the sofa. 

"At the end of that time Phoebe, whose greatest hero 
had been her rough, good-looking brother Giles, now 
working as an embryo shoemaker in Michael Warren’s 
shop at Westover, had fallen entirely, and just as might 
have been expected, in love. 

Herbert Loftus was to her a sort of demi-god, a being 
quite above this mundane sphere, on whose departure 
she should say not a word, but quietly break her heart, 
and die. 

Herbert amused himself by watching this romance 
during the long days of his imprisonment. It made the 
time pass more agreeably. Not that he condescended to 
play with her feelings, or indulge in the slightest 
familiarity. Far from it. But this reticence only 
elevated him still higher in Phebe’s estimation. He 
had long been looking out for a wife—a wife whose 
salient point should be entire and complete submission ; 
who should honour and obey without question or dis- 
pute. Any other wife, however beautiful, high-bred, 
and accomplished, might clash with his egotism ; and he 
could not brook that. 

It did not much matter from what class he chose his 
bride. Herbert Loftus’s wife, as such, could not fail to 
be received by society, especially when he had modelled 
her after his own ideas of perfection. Pruning, lopping, 
and grafting would be a pleasant occupation, and one in 
which he greatly excelled. 

A hot-house plant might not either require or endure 
such treatment; this wild flower would take it kindly. 
And the wild flower, properly trained and brought into 
order, might eventually rank with the beauties of the 
parterre; nay, be undistinguishable from them. 

All these reflections were apropos of making Phebe 
Silverwood an offer of marriage. But there were cer- 
tain conditions annexed to this offer. Phoebe must be 
cut off from her kith and kin, wholly and forever. Not 
a word, or look, or sign, must give occasion to suspect 
her of alliance with the Silverwoods. 5 

Then the marriage must take place privately in 
London, and remain a secret at present. 
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Herbert had a house in Hull, and he would go down 
there and send-for Phebe. There they were to live in 
retirement until the country girl had got transformed 
into the woman of the world. : 

All very odd arrangements, and, to the country girl 
herself, without precedent, 

Of course she accepted him. The mere sound of the 
words, “ Pheebe, will you marry me?” half took away 
her senses. All else that he said—the restrictions, ar- 
rangements, and so forth—fell on her ear as the breaking 
of boughs might after the crash of an earthquake. 

For it was a complete convulsion of Phosbe’s social 
history, a new world rising out of the wreck of the old 


one. 

He did not make love to her, as the saying is; no 
passages of courtship passed between them. He left the 
next day; and the day after that was Phoebe’s grand 
holiday, when she was to spend a fortnight in London 
with another of the Silverwood fraternity. This visit 
had been promised a long time, and only postponed till 
the lodger was gone, and the maid-of-all-work returned. 
Both these events had happened, and Pheebe set off for 
London. 

But on her arrival in town, Herbert Loftus met her. 
This had been planned between them, and Phoebe’s rela: 
tives thrown off their guard by an excuse which Phoebe 
had written a day or two before. 

Herbert met her, took her to St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and married her. 

That fortnight was Phoebe’s honeymoon, 

Having thus secured a wife whose obedience and sub- 
mission were beyond question, and having provided 
abundance of occupation for himself in training her 
mind and manners, Herbert had now to think what he 
was to do with her, et Soe 

He had her rigged out in silks, laces, and jewels, and 
regarded her from that point of view. But she was 
Pheebe Silverwood still. He could not in her present 
state introduce her to the world. His diamond must 
be polished ; and the sooner he set about it the better. 

He went down to Hull to make preparations for 
receiving her. His brother had chosen that identical 
moment for paying him a visit, and Herbert must. get 
rid of him dexterously, and without giving him offence. 
Phoebe in the interim must go back to her aunt’s, under 
the ban of secrecy. He would not have any altercation, 
or other communication, with the Silverwoods. Phoebe 
once under his roof, and it was easy to cut the connec- 
tion. ‘Till then they must be kept quiet—by being 
kept in the dark. 

Phoebe was heart-broken at parting with her hus- 
band. It was like waking from a dream to be stripped 
of her laces and jewels, and sent bavk in her own simple 
attire. Nothing but positive necessity compelled her to 
it. But Herbert’s will was law, and she returned to 
Aunt Martha. 

Aunt Martha did not keep her long. 

Phoebe had left her wits behind her. She was care- 
less, listless, and fell into scrapes without end. Herbert’s 
brother stayed on interminably, as Phoebe thought, and 
she was at length sent home in disgrace. Home was not 
much better without Herbert. Phoebe had a widowed 
mother, cumbered with many cares, and Giles was away, 

Her false position made her wretched ; and, when six 
whole weeks were ended, she resolved to run away to 
her husband at Hull. 

She wrote him a line, apprising him of this intention, 
and wrote to Giles telling him of her marriage. Then, 
on pretence of going a few miles after another situation, 
she started by the train from Omerton. 

Herbert had received her note just as his brother took 
his departure. He was angry with her, for it was an act 
of disobedience to come before she was summoned ; and 
he went to meet her in not the best of tempers. 
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Then Pheebe showed clearly her want of tact. She 
had a secret hoard of money that Herbert had given her, 
she had one handsome suit of clothes; the rest/of her 
finery was at Hull. But she had actually come in 
the third-class, and made her appearance in a print 
gown ! 

“ A very bad beginning,’’ said: Herbert, as he walked 
up and down the room; “very bad, indeed.” 

Presently there is a rustle of silk, and Phoebe enters, 
dressed in the most elegant modern taste, with bracelets 
on her pretty round arms, ‘and her soft, silky hair braided, 
and secured by a goldencomb. Herbert turns round, 
and kisses her, and his brow clears little. As for Phobe, 
she blushes and trembles at her own magnificence. 

Now that the vexation of her awkward début is 
smoothing itself away, Herbert feels glad to have his 
bride at home, He likes to see her pour out the tea for 
the first time in her own house. It is a great under- 
taking, and she blunders over it; her husband’s tutoring 
makes her blunder more. But she gets through it 
somehow, and then the tea-things are removed, and the 
newly-married couple are alone. 

Phoebe would like to sit at Herbert’s feet, as she did 
in the brief honeymoon, and look up into his face with 
her sweet, loving eyes.. And so she does a little time, and 
he is tender with her, and he kisses her forehead, and 
plays with her silky hair, and calls her his dear wife, his 
patient little Phoebe. And he asks her if she shall be 


happy : 
“Oh, yes! very happy with you,” says Phobe, 
tenderly. 

Then Herbert leaves off his caresses, and betakes him- 
self to the matter next his heart—far nearer to it than 
Pheebe’s happiness—her improvement. 

“T must educate you first of all, Phobe; you are 
— of everything. But I don’t despair of my little 
wife,” 

The little wife laughs heartily. 

* You must not laugh so loud 


as that,” said Herbert, 
reprovingly ; “it is unlady-like, and you are going to be 
a lady now, remember,” 

Pheebe sighs involuntarily; she knows a lecture is 
coming, and she composes her mind to listen, for it is a 
twice-told tale to Phoebe. 


“You know the plans I have formed for you,” con- 
tinued Herbert, “I have married you, Phoebe, in spite 
of your obscure parentage, and the obvious facet that you 
are in no one respect equal to myself. You understand 
me, do you not? ” 

Phoebe murmured an assent. Her clear hazel eye 
was fixed upon him, but something of reproach was 
mingled with its expression of fondness; something of 
misgiving, too. 

“Tt is no fault of yours,” continued he; “ you could 
not help your parents being—— ” a ‘ 

. “Oh!” cried Phebe, starting up with a look of pain, 
“do not say a word against my parents; [ could not bear 
it, even from you /”? 

“Sit down, you silly child! I wish to say nothing of 
them. Did I not tell you the names. of your frien 
were never to be mentioned? You belong to me now, 
Pheebe, and to no one else,” 

Phoebe sat down again, but the look of pain was not 
gone. The sensitive heart vibrated with what was likely 
to be its first grief. 

Her husband went on wilfully and perseveringly—“ I+ 
is right for you to know the life you- will have to 
lead. It is new and untried at present. What do you 
understand of the dogmas of society, or the usages of the 
drawing-room ? ” 

“I know FE am very ignorant,” replied Phebe, 
meekly, not the least comprehending what he meant; 
“but you will teach me, will you not? I am quick ab 
learning. I will do anything to please you.” 
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“That is right. For the present we shall live in re- 
tirement, But my wealth and my education have 
secured me a high position, when I choose again to 
assume it, I will do so when I have trained my bird a 
little. 

Phoebe smiled a puzzled, half-melancholy smile. The 
wild bird felt its wings were to be clipped; and it 
had fluttered about on the hill-side yonder free as the 


air, 

“ When you aré up to the mark, Phoebe, I shall in- 
troduce you to the world as a beautiful and accomplished 
woman. Noone shall venture to ask where you came 
from. Your position as my wife will be a sufficient pass- 
port into the good graces of society.” 

Poor simple Phoebe ! yesterday a little country damsel 
clacking about in her patterns, and to-day rustling in 
her silks, and sparkling with jewels.. What will happen 
to her next? 

Her husband was getting into good humour again, 
As he loved so to prune and trim people’s characters, 
here was abundant occupation, and splendid results to 
be hoped for. Phoebe educated, cast in a mould, made, 
in fact, like the dwarf oaks of the Chinese, would be the 
most complete success ever yet achieved. 

When he had congratulated himself to the full, he 
got up, and telling Phoebe he should be back before 
long, he went out, 

It did occur to him, as he crossed the hall, that it was 
Pheebe’s first evening in her new home, and it was 
rather questionable to leave her to spend it alone. But 
he had formed his own plans with regard to his married 
life. 

“T will begin as I mean to go on,” thought he; “I 
cannot have my usual habits broken through. It is 
enough for her that I have raised her so high in the 
social scale, She owes everything to me, and I have a 
right to her entire gratitude and obedience. 


CHAPTER V. 
Puese, left alone, sat for a little time quite still, her 
head resting on her hands, as if she were pondering over 
the new chapter in her history, of which the first page 
lay open before her. Then she rose, and, with a look of 
mingled fear and curiosity, moved round the room, to take 
a survey. 

The room was full of wonders. The ornamental chairs 
and tables, the pictures on the wall; nay, even the 
carpet itself,came infor ashare of her admiration. The 
polished grate, with its gilded shavings,and the brocaded 
curtains to the windows, almost took away her breath. 
It was pretty to see her going about on tip-toe, peeping 
first at one thing and then at another, touching them 
with her finger, and starting back as if she had done 
something wrong. But it was prettier still to see her, 
with a touch of womanly vanity, standing before the 
pier-glass, taking a survey of her own self—turning her 
head from side to side to see how her hair was braided, 
smoothing down her dress, and examining the bracelets 
on her arms. ‘This took some time, and then she 
wandered again among her goods and chattels, and even 
dared to open the piano and strike a note, 

“I wish I could play,” thought she. “I suppose I 
shall have to learn, to please Herbert. Heigho! I 
wonder whether they have got my letter at home. How 
tired I am getting! I wish I might work, but Herbert 
says I must keep my gloves on till my hands get white ;} 
and I can’t work in gloves. Suppose I go up-stairs and 
look through all the rooms. I wonder whether I dare.” 
And she stole to the door and looked out into the hall. 
A violent ring at the door-bell sent her back in haste. 
She had a nervous dread of displeasing her husband, and 
at first. she thought he had returned ; but it was not her 





husband’s step. It was a quick, hasty tread, wholly 


unlike his; and a moment after a fine, stalwart young 
fellow, with a pair of hazel eyes like Phosbe’s, rushed un- 
ceremoniously into the room. 

Phoebe uttered a cry of joy, and threw herself into his 
arms, It was her brother, Giles Silverwood, 

_ He put her gently from him, while he looked at her 
rich dress and braided hair. Then he pulled off her 
glove, as if to satisfy his doubts. 

“So he has married you—this fine gentleman ?” 

“Yes, Giles.” 

“You are a sly little puss not to tell any one, and 
your note was such a scrawl, I could hardly make it 
out. And is this your house? * 

* Yes, Giles.” 

“A pretty tolerable room,” said Giles, looking up- 
wards and downwards. ‘No ways unpleasant to live 
in.” And he threw his cap on the table, and settled 
himself in an arm-chair. “ Now then, just tell me the 
whole story, will you? It's bothered meso I hardly 
know whether I stand on my head or my heels.” 

Pheebe blushed, and retreating from her brother, 
stood looking into the fire-place, while she said— 

“You know, Giles, I don’t like to talk about it.” 

“But Ido. So begin—there’s a good girl.” 

“T was married in London, eight weeks ago,” began 
Pheebe, in a very low tone. 

“ Don’t mumble ; speak out!” said Giles, pulling up 
the cushion in his chair to make himself thoroughly 
comfortable. 

“TI went to Aunt Martha’s, to learn the dressmaking, 
at Tunbridge Wells,” continued Phoebe, “and Mr. 
Loftus came to lodge there for his health.” ’ 

* At Aunt Martha’s ?” 

“Yes; mother knows. I told her when I went home 
fora holiday. But Mr. Loftus had not begun then.” 

* Begun what ?” 

“To make love to me,” said Pheebe, blushing; “ but 
he did begin soon after—at least, he asked me to marry 


him ” 


“ Without making love ?” 

“Well, hedid not say much. He's a gentleman, you 
know, and goes about in a carriage, and I was a poor 
country girl, end never thought he would notice me, I 
could not expect him to do exactly like other people,” 
added Pheebe, after a pause. 

But what did he say, Phoebe?” 

“ He said he might have any grand lady he liked for 
asking,” continued Phoebe, with great simplicity, 

“Humph! conceited, as I take it.” 

“No; he is not conceited,’ said Phoebe, furning on 
him sharply. ‘“ You have never seen him, Giles,” 

“T should have told him a piece of my mind, may be, 
if I had,” retorted Giles, irreverently. 

“ He is a very grand gentleman, indeed,” continued 
Phoebe, warming with her subject; “and I have no 
doubt he might have had the greatest lady in the land 
if he chose,” : 

“ Why didn’t he, pray ?” asked Giles, settling himself 
again in his easy-chair. é 

“ Because—oh—he said he wanted some one to obey 
him, and look up to him. He said those grand ladies 
were very masterful, and it was not to manage 
them. He was sure I should make him a great deal 
happier.” 

And Pheebe blushed again, and lowered her pretty 
silken lashes. 

“ Well, and what did you say to that ?” : 

“Oh, I—I—you should not ask me, Giles.. I said— 
I can’t quite remember what I said.” : 

“ Well, at any rate, you said you would marry him, I 
su Aes 

I—I said—I should have no objection,” replied 
Phoebe, softly, and turning her wedding-ring round and 
round her finger; ’ 
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* And then? I wish you would get on, Phoebe.” 

“ And then he said we must be married secretly in 
London ; for he did not want his friends to know until 
I had learned to behave in company, and all that sort of 
thing. So, when Aunt Martha said I might have a 
holiday, and go to London, I went and got married,” 
said Phoebe, hanging her head, and with an inward con- 
sciousness that Giles would disapprove. 

“Well?” 

“Well, and we were married one Monday at St, 
George’s, Hanover Square; and he told me to tell no- 
body, but to hide my wedding-ring, and to go back to 
Aunt Martha’s, as if nothing had happened,” 

“ And what became of him?” ; : 

“T don’t know,” replied Phoebe, simply. “ He said 
he should send for me in two months’ time.” 

“ And were you not afraid of trusting him all that 
time?” 

“Oh, no; not at all,” said Pheebe, in the full con- 
fidence of her loving heart. 

* And you never told any one?” 

“No; I had promised him not.” 

*Humph! it’s a queer business, very ! 
it, Phoebe —not at all.” 

“ Oh, Giles! and look round and see what a place I’ve 
come to,” said Phoebe, reproachfully. 

“Yes, I see; it’s a.capital room, I said so at first; 
but, Phoebe, for all that, I don’t like it. Why didn’t he 
marry you openly, like a man, as I should have done— 
that 18, if I had been your sweetheart ? ” 

Phoebe was silent. 

“ And why did he persuade youintoa lie? And why 
did he smuggle you down here as if he were ashamed of 
sitting by your side? In fact, why did he marry you at 
all ? that’s what I want to know.” 

Phoebe’s eyes glanced at the mirror, and then she 
looked at. her brother, with a little smile that meant a 
great deal. 

* Yes, I know you are pretty,” continued Giles, “ and 
that may be one reason ; but, depend on it, he has some 
crotchet in his head that we don’t know about. Any- 


I don’t like 


how, it’s to be hoped he'll turn out better than we | h 


Where is he? Why doesn’t he come in ? ” 

Come in! Phebe had a thrill of alarm at these 
ominous words. What should she do? Giles must not 
be found there on any account, Her husband would 
never forgive her. He had a great horror of her rela- 
tions, and had made her promise never to receive them, 
It is but justice to say the promise was wrung from her 
with the utmost reluctance, and in the hope that he 
would relent. But the remembrance of it filled her with 
perplexity. 

Giles, meantime, was quite at his ease. He had 
vacated his chair, and was amusing himself with looking 
first at one thing and then at another. Now he opened 
the piano, and began to strum a chant, such as he sang 
on Sundays in the cathedral church at Westover, talking 
all the time. 

“Ts he likely to be sociable and friendly? Whata 
pity you don’t play, Phebe! Come! what’s up with 
the girl? Why can’t you speak ?” : 

“Giles, what brought you. here?” asked Phobe, 
evasively, 

“Brought me here? What a question! Arn’t you 
glad to see me P” 

* Yes, indeed Iam; but-——” 

“T hate buts, Phosbe! I see how it is—you are too 
grand now to care about your own relations.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Phoebe, with tears in her eyes, 
“You know better than that, Giles!” 

“Well, don’t cry, dear,” said her brother, affection- 


expect, 


ately; “I don’t want to make you unhappy = when. 


ou’ve come into luck, I'll tell you how it is I am here. 
he fact is, mother has been very fidgety about you, 





because you did not come home at Easter, and if it had 
not been such a way off, you’d have had her down on you 
longago. Now, Miss Ferret, the dressmaker at Omerton, 
chanced to see you in London, or her sister did, which is 
much the same thing, for it let the cat out of-the bag at 
once, and this very morning she writes to my mother, 
and tells her. Iam at Westover, you know, at Michael 
Warren’s, learning the shoemaking. I am apprenticed 
now, thanks to some one’s paying the premium ; but that’s 
nothing to do withit. Off my mother sets, and comes by 
express to Westover, in a terrible taking. Putting one 
thing with another, it did look bad, Phoebe.” 

“ But you had my note,” interrupted Pheebe, eagerly, 

“Pxactly ; I had your note, ‘ Dh, Giles,’ ories my 
mother, ‘Phoebe is undone!’ ‘Nothing of the kind? 
said I; ‘she is made a lady of!’ And I showed your 
scrawl, and my mother fainted outright, and there was 
such a scene.” 

Phoebe listened with breathless interest, smiling 
through her tears, 

“So mother,” continued Giles, “ would take no nay. 
She would have me come after you, to see that all 
was fair and right. ‘Phoebe has no father,’ said she, 
‘and you are her only protector.’ And, to tell the truth, 
I should not have rested in my bed till I had searched 
the matter to the bottom, and seen whether my little 
Phib was happy.” 

Dear Giles! I love you very much,” said Phebe 
putting her arm round his neck. 

“T am glad of it, Phoebe; but now I am desperately 
hungry, for I came off without my breakfast. I suppose 
the governor will give me a bed.” 

Again that troubled expression in Phosbe’s face. Tho 
quick tramp of persons in the street made her tremble 
with anxiety. At any moment her husband might 
return. What should she do? — Poor Giles, though in 
his Sunday best, and as fine a fellow of his kind as could 
well be found, belonged unmistakably to the working 
classes, and, do what he would with himself, was out of 
place in Mr. Loftus’s drawing-room. His very uncon- 
sciousness of this made it worse ; for how was she to tell 


im ? »* 
A tap at the door interrupted her cogitations, It was 
Mrs, Jecks, who beckoned her into the hall ? 
«Tf you please, ma’am, I’m sorry to disturb you, but 
will master like ¢hat man in the drawing-room ? ”. 
Poor Phoebe ! she blushed and hesitated. For the firsi 


time her false position made her stumble. She felt 
ashamed to confess that Giles was her brother. Giles 
himself, whistling and singing inside, and tramping up 
and down in his heavy boots, did not mend the matter 
by any means. ; 

Mrs. Jecks, having had the sway of the house so long, 
and being a person of the “genteelest possible con- 
nections,” was scandalised in the extrethe. 

“He is come on—on business,” stammered Phebe, 
resisting Mrs. Jeck’s attempt to into the room. 
* Ho will go directly,” added she, pleadingly. 

Giles, dear Giles!” said she, going hurriedly back to 
him, “ you love me, don’t you? ” 

“To be sure I do, Phoebe. But I am very hungry. 
* Mayn’t I have a snack of something ? ” 

“ Yes, to be sure you shall!” said Phoebe, resolutely, 
and setting Mrs, Jecks at defiance. “No one shall say 
that I turned my own brother hungry away the first 
night I came.” a 

She rang the bell boldly. The footinan who had 
i at tea answered it. . ; 

“ Bring—-will you please to brin ? 

* Some victuals and drink, and Took sharp about it!” 
interrupted Giles, 

The footman vanished, and there was a long pause. 
Tt tap was heard at thedoor, It was Mrs. 

eCks, 
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“If you please, ma’am,” said she, with an ill-concealed 
joy at her mistress’s perplexity, “the footman says he 
shan’t wait on thet man.” 

The whole misery of her position burst upon Phorbe ; 
she hid her face in her hands to hide her tears. “ Giles,” 
said she, going back to her brother, her face and neck 
scarlet with shame and yexation, “dear Giles! you say 
youlove me. Will you ever forgive me if—if—. Here, 
Giles, is my bracelet. Take it, and get yourself lodgings 
in the city. I catinot, dare not, have you here!” And 
the whole truth-out, Phoebe sat down and wept bitterly. 

Giles stared at her in amazement. 

“Not have your own brother, Phabe ? Why not? 
What have I done?” 

“ Nothing, nothing !—only my husband mas forbidden 
me——"* 

“Oh, I see it all!” cried Giles, firmg up at the 
thought; “I see it all! Your husband is ashamed of 
us. Very well, Iam as proud as he is! And, look you, 
Phoebe, hungry as I am, I would rather drop and die 
than take a mouthful where I was not wanted !” 

“ Giles, dear Giles!” andshe rushed to him, to embrace 
him, half-choked by her sobs. 

“No, Phoebe! I have my feelings 1s well as other 
people! Let me go—the air of this house oppresses me. 
And as for your bracelet, take it back! I want nothing 
from you or yours, thank Heaven! No, not even 
standing room!” So saying, he put her from him, and, 
snatching up his cap, hurried from the room. 

When he was gone Phoebe threw herself on the sofa, 
and burying her face in the pillows, wept the most bitter 
tears that she had ever yet shed. 

: (To be continued.) 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE LODDEN. 
BY AN OLD AUSTRALIAN, 


One day, in the year 1853; it happened that in the 
course of a journey up the “‘ bush,” I found myself 
with two companions on the bank of the river 
Lodden. It was the month of March, the autumn 

-in Australia, and the weather was still hot, and the 
air dry. Our supply of water on the previous day 
had been scanty, and more than-usually muddy, so 
that a liberal aMiivatics of tea, and a vigorots boil- 
ing wp, were necessary to render it palatable. But 
here was a clear, bright stream in which we might 
lave and drink as we would; and we gladly cried 
a halt for a wash and dinner. 

A large wood fire was speedily blazing, cans were 
set on to boil for tea—indispensable at every meal 
in the bush—and chops cut from a quarter of 
mutton were arranged round the fire, to toast, on 
ponies sticks, Slices of ‘‘damper,” cut from a 
oaf resembling in size and shape a Cheshire cheese, 
served as plates, and completed the meal. We 
were not without a few cooking utensils, it should 
be observed, but we did not need them on the road, 

As we lay beside the river partaking of this ex- 
cellent fare—for excellent it was—we noticed a 
famil party of natives in. a hollow near us, sur- 
pte! , as usual, by a troop of dogs. An old 

man, who seemed to be the chief of the party, was 
a remarkable-looking person. He had on a bat- 
tered felt hat, which he wore like a cocked hat, and 
a thick blanket. ‘These two articles formed the 
whole of his costume, but he stalked past us with 
much natural dignity. This Indian was tall, and 
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| had been muscular, but his frame was now ema- 


ciated with age and sickness. His thick grey hair 
contrasted with a pair of very dark and expressive 
eyes. The face of this fine old man seemed almost 
to speak of a cultivated intelligence. Among the 
native men good faces are not uncommon, but the 
women are generally repulsive in appearance. As 
in most other savage countries, they are the 
drudges of their husbands; and about the “‘ dig- 
gings” they were frequently to be met with in 
small parties, each woman carrying a large sack on 
her back, into which contributions of food and 
rubbish of various kinds were thrown indis- 
criminately. 

The old chief passed us without intruding on our 
privacy, and then sat down cross-legged at a dis- 
tance of perhaps fifty yards, with his eyes fixed 
upon us.. He thought, probably, that these white 
fellows had some medicines or drink which would 
be good for him; but he was too proud to ask. 
Not so the women of the party. Several of these 
came up as we were eating our dinner, and begged 
vociferously for tea and tobacco. We could not, of 
course, understand what they said, but they made 
their meaning very intelligible. We gave one. of 
them a pannikin of tea, giving her to understand 
by signs that it was for the old chief. He saw 
that we were pointing at him, and his face lighted 
up with joy. The woman went to him, sat down 
beside him, and—drank the tea herself, giving no 
heed to the entreaties and imploring looks he 
addressed to her. Tho old man bore his disap- 
pointment so patiently when he found his entrea- 
ties useless, that we carried him another pannikin 
ourselves; and when we gave it to him, adding to it 
a piece of tobacco, he repaid us with such a look of 
gratitude as I never saw.on the face of a civilised 
man. 

Just then one of the women called a young man 
of the party to her, and began talking rapidly, 


| pomnsing the while to a tree which stood close at 


and. The tree was a tall gum, with a long, 
smooth stem. After some discussion, the man took 
out, an English tomahawk which he carried with 
him, and going to the foot of the tree, cut a notch 
in the thick bark, about three feet from the ground, 
and a little to the right, and another somewhat 
higher. In the first notch he placed the toe of his 
right foot, and into the second his left hand, while 
with the right hand he cut another notch higher 
up ; and so he deliberately mounted the tree, appa- 
rently with the greatest ease. Arrived among the 
lower branches, I saw him put his hand into a hole, 
and pullout an opossum by the tail. He gave it 
a rapid swing against the trunk, which stunned it, 
and then threw it to the dogs, who soon finished its 
existence, and would have devoured it, if the women 
had not come to the rescue. The skin of the animal 
was soon stripped off, and one of the women slung 
it on her back, with several others in the same 
condition. 

These natives, like all other savages, possess 
certain instinets which are lost to men in a civilised 
state. They can tell when there is an opossum in 
a tree, by signs invisible to a white man; and 
before Sheffield ware had been imported into the 
bush, they cut their bs | es the trees almost as 
quickly, with the help of a bit of quartz, fastened 
with gum and strips of bark into the cleft of a stick. 
There is a large white worm, found in the bark 
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of young trees, which is highly esteemed by the 
natives. I have seen one of them go about ex- 
amining a number of saplings, and stop at one, on 
the bark of which I bt discern nothing unusual, 
The native, however, would cut one slice off the 
bark with his tomahawk, pull out the worm, and 
eat him with great satisfaction. I was assured that 
these worms were, in fact, excellent eating, as are 
nearly all the animals to be found in the Australian 
bush, The natives have a passion for uae 
and when they cannot get tobacco, they smoke the 
dried leaves of other plants; for they were com- 
monly to be seen with a short black pipe in their 
mouths. The tribes are under a kind of patriarchal 
government of their own; and I believe the chief 
of a tribe has the power of life and death over his 
subjects; but it is probable that he only maintains 
his influence so long as he can lead his people in 
hunting and in war: hence the scant respect shown 
towards the old man above alluded to. 

The aborigines of Australia are dying out rapidly 
before the white man. ‘The days of bloodshed in the 
colonies haye passed away; but in former years, 
and at a not remote period, large numbers of the 
natives were butchered by the settlers. Little or 
nq attempt was made to conciliate them: they were 
shot down without compunction. Nor is this much 
to be wondered at, if we take Governor Macquarrie’s 
testimony as to tho character of the colonists at 
that time. When some one questioned the Governor 
as to tho state of society in New South Wales, he 
replied, ‘‘ Sir, we have only two classes of people 
here—those who were sent out (convicts), and those 
who deserve to have been; and, for my part, I prefer 
the former.” Since that day, other colonies, which 
were never penal settlements, have been established; 
better classes of colonists haye found a home in 
these as well as in the older settlements, and the 
description of Governor Macquarrie can no longer 
be supposed to apply to any part of Australia. But 
the discovery of gold has absorbed men’s minds in 
the pursuit of wealth, and religion has long been 
at a low ebb in the colonies. We hear now, hap- 
pily, of the beginning of a better state of things: a 
spirit of inquiry is abroad, and preachers of the 

ospel find ready hearers. Among the fruits of 
this change, it is to be hoped that wo shall see 
some serious attempt made to improve the con- 
dition of the aborigines, and to make known to them 
the saving truths of Christianity. Possessing very 
limited mental powers, they are, nevertheless, sus- 
ceptible of civilising influences, and capable of re- 
celving instruction. Instances are not few in which 
they have been taken into the service of white men, 
and have proved useful and faithful servants. But, 
in the mass, they have hitherto been utterly un- 
cared for by the colonists, who have driven them 
from their lands. 

(To be continued.) 
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LENT, NOT GIVEN. 
How dreary is the dwelling now, 
And deep the shade on heart and brow! 
For one who gladdened every spot 
With her sweet smile, alas! is not. 
Sunshine was-on her: life was fair, 
And fresh, and beautiful; and care 
A stranger ; while her dear delight 
Was song. The house by day, by night, 
From Jenny’s voice a gladness caught,— 
*Twas with a wondrous sweetness fraught. 
Methinks ’twere now a pain to hear 
Her songs; that love would turn the ear 
Aside, though sweet the melody, 
And beg the singer silent be, 
Nor touch the keys her hand had swept, 
"Till Grief its last sad tear had wept. 
O Memory! cruel now thy power, 
Embittering life’s every hour 
With sight or sound of something dear 
That Jei xy loved to see or hear, 
How much she loved her girlhood’s home, 
In woodland and in vale to roam! 
With merry laugh, and gladsome song, 
And footstep light, she’d skip along. 
And now the rock, the wood, the hill, 
The gentle murmur of the rill, 
The lambkin frisking on the lawn, 
Seem all to say, “She’s gone! she’s gone!” 
Yet turn the tearful eye above: 
On high she sings redeeming love. 
Nor would we call her back again 
To earth-life, with its toil and pain. 
Death’s desolating step must tread 
All homes, and bury with our dead 
Our hopes, our loves, our joys; their chain 
Unlinked; and Faith alone remain 
To whisper of that better home, 
Where pain and sickness never come ; 
While through the darkness we discern 
This lesson, always hard to learn :— 
These treasures, which we think are GIVEN, 
Are LENT, to be returned to Heaven. 








SWEARING NOBLY REPROVED. 
Prince Henry, the son of James I., had a particular 
aversion to the vice of swearing, and profanation of the 
name of God. When at play, he was never heard to swear ; 
and on being asked why he did not do so at play, as well 
as others, he answered that he “knew no game worthy of 
an oath,” 

The same answer he is said to have given at a hunting- 
match. The stag, almost spent, crossed a road where & 
butcher was passing with his dog. The stag was instantly 
killed by the dog, at which the huntsman was greatly 
offended, and endeavoured to irritate the prince against 
the butcher; but his highness answered, coolly, ‘True, 
the butcher's dog has killed the stag; and how could the 
butcher help it?” 

They replied that if his father had been so served, he 
would have sworn so that no man could have endured. 

“ Away !” said the prince; “all the pleasure in the world 
is not worth an oath.” 
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THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 


atrnor oF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
—_—~— 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH, 
A CONSPIRACY FOILED. 

As the feathery snows 

Fall frequent on some wintry day... 

The stony volleys flew.—CowPeEr. 
Yzs, Charlie had conquered, thanks to the grace 
that sustained him, and thanks, secondarily, to a 
good home-training, and to Walter’s strong and 
excellent influence. And in gaining that one point 
he had gained all, No one dared directly to molest 
him further, and he had never again to maintain so 
hard a struggle. He had resisted the beginnings 
of evil; heed held out under the stress of perse- 
cution ;, and now he could enjoy the smoother and 
brighter waters over which he sailed. 

is enemies were for the time discomfited, and 

even the hardy Wilton was abashed. For a week 
or two there was considerably less bravado in his 
face and manner, and his bithiance over those of 
his own age was shaken. That little rap of the cane 
which Bliss had given him had a most salutary 
effect in diminishing his conceit. Hanley retracted 
his promise to deny all knowledge of anything 
wrong that went on, and openly defied Wilton; 
even Elgood ceased to fear him. Charlie had felt 
inclined to cut him, but, with generous impulse, he 
forgave all that was past, and, keeping on civil 
terms with him, did he could to draw him to 
less crooked paths. 

Mackworth was so ashamed that he hardly 
ventured to show his face. He had always made 
Bliss a laughing-stock, had nick-named him Ass’s 
Head, ion Sad taught others to jeer at his back- 
wardness, He had presumed on his lazy good- 
humour, and affected to patronise and look down 
on him, An eruption in a long-extinct volcano 
cowld not have surprised him more than the sudden 
outburst of Bliss’s wrath, and if the two blows 
which he had received, as ho fled before him in sight 
of the whole house, had been branded on his back 
with a hot iron, they could hardly have caused him 
more painful humiliation. For some time he slunk 
about like a whipped puppy, and imagined, not 
without some ground, that no one saw him without 
an inclination to smile. 

Kenrick, too, had reason to blush. Every one 
knew thatit was Bliss, and not he, who had rescued 
the house from attaching to itssname another 
indelible disgrace; and when he heard the monitors 
and sixth form talking seriously among them- 
selves of the bad state into which the Noelites had 
fallen, he felt that the stigma was deserved, and 
that he, as being the chief cause of the mischief, 
must wear the brand. 

All Kenrick’s faults and errors had had their root 
inan oyerweening pride, a is which grew fast upon 
him, and the intensity of which increased in pro- 
portion as it grew less and less justifiable. But 
now he had suffered a salutary rebuke. He had 





been openly blamed, openly slighted, and openly 
set aside, and was Grable to gainsay the justice of 
the proceeding. He felt that with every boy in the | 
school, who had any right feeling, Biss was now 
Tegarded as a more upright and honourable—nay, 


even as a more important and influential person 
than himself. Among other mortifications, it galled 
him especially to hear the warm thanks and cordial 
praise which Power, and Walter, and Henderson 
expressed, when first they happened to meet Bliss. 
He saw Walter wring his hand, and overheard him 
saying, in that genial tone in which he himself had 
once been addressed so’ often—‘‘ Thank you, Bliss, 
a thousand times, for saving my dear little brother 
from the hands of those brutes. Charlie and I will 
not soon forget how much we owe you.” Walter 
said it with tears in his eyes, and Bliss answered, 
with a happy smile, ‘“‘ Don’t thank me, Walter; I 
only did what any fellow would haye done who was 
worth anything.” 

**And you'll look after Charlie for me now and 
then, will, you?” 

“That I will,” said Bliss; “‘ but you needn’t fear 
for him—he’s a hero, a regular hero—that’s what I 
call him; and I'd do anything for him.” 

So Kenrick, vexed and discontented, almost hid 
himself in those days in his own study, the victim of 
that most wearing of intolerable and sickening dis- 
eases—a sense of shame. Except to play football 
occasionally, he seldom left his room or took any 
exercise, and fell into a dispirited, broken way of 
life, feeling unhappy and alone. He had no asso- 
ciates now except his inferiors, for his conduct had 
forfeited the regard of his equals, and with many 
of them he was at open feud. The only pleasure 
left to him was desperately hard work. Not only 
was he stimulated by a fiery ambition, a mad desire 
to excel in the half-year’s competition, and show 
what he was yet capable of, and so to some extent 
redeem his unhappy position, but also his heart 
was fixed on getting, if possible, the chief scholar- 
ship of St. Winifred’s—a scholarship sufficiently 
valuable to pay the main part of those college 
expenses which it would be otherwise impossible 
for his mother to bear. He feared, indeed, that he 
had little or no chance against Power, or even 
against Walter, who were both competitors, but he 
would not give up all hope. His abilities were of 
the most brilliant order, and if he had often been 
idle at St. Winifred’s, he had, on the other hand, 
often worked exceedingly hard during the holidays 
at Fuzby, where, unlike other boys, he had little 
or nothmg else to amuse him. Mrs. Kenrick, 
sitting beside him silent at her work for long hours, 
would haye been glad indeed to haye seen in him 
more elasticity, more kindliness, less absorption in 
his own selfish pursuits; but she rejoiced that at 
home, at any rate, he did not waste his vacant days 
in idleness, or spend them in questionable amuse- 
ments and undesirable society. 

Almost the only boy of whom he saw much now 
was Wilton, and but for him, I do believe, that in 
those days he would have changed his whole tone 
of thought and mode of life. But he had a strange 
liking for this worthless boy, who kept alive in 
him fis jealousy of Walter, his opposition to the 
other monitors, his partisanship, his recklessness, 
and his pride. Sometimes Kenrick felt this. He 
saw that Wilton was bad as well as attractive, and 
that their friendship, instead of doing Wilton any 
good, only did himself harm. But he could not 
make up his mind to throw-him off, for there was 
ne one else who seemed to feel for him as a close 
and intimate friend. Many of Kenrick’s failings 


| rose from that. He had offended, and rejected, 
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and alienated his early and true friends, and he felt 
now that it was easier to lose friends than to make 
them, or to recover their affection when it once’ was 
lost. 

But the bad set at St. Winifred’s, though in one 
house their influence was weakened, were deter- 
mined not to see it wane throughout the school. 
Harpour and his associates organised a regular 
conspiracy against the monitors, When the first 
light snow fell they got together a very large 
number of fellows, and snow-balled all the moni- 
tors except Kenrick, as they came out of morning 
school. ‘The exception was very much to Kenrick’s 
discredit, and in his heart he feltitto be so. During 


the first day or two that this lasted the monitors | 


took it good-humouredly, returning the snow-balls, 
att regarding it as a joke, though an annoying 
one; but when it became more serious, when some 
snow-balls had been thrown at the masters also, 
and when some of the worst fellows began to col- 
lect snow-balls beforehand, and harden them into 
great lumps of ice as hard as stones, and when 
Brown, who was short-sighted, and was therefore 
least able to protect himself, had received a serious 
blow, Power, by the advice of the rest, put up a 
notice that from that time the snow-balling must 
cease, or the monitors would have to punish the 
boys who did it. ‘This notice the school tried to 
resist, but the firmness of Power and his friends 
put a stop to their rebellion. If the notice was 
disregarded, he determined, by Walter’s advice, to 
seize the ringleaders, and not notice the younger 
boys whom they incited. Accordingly next morn- 
ing they found the school gathered as usual, in 
spite of the notice, for the purpose of pelting them, 
and, saying nothing, they kept their eyes on the 
biggest fellows in the group. A shower of snow- 
balls flew among them, hitting several of them, 
and, to the great amusement of the school, knock- 
ing over several hats into the snow. 


** Harpour,” said Walter, very sternly, ‘‘I saw | 
you throw a snow-ball. Aren’t you ashamed of | 
yourself, that you, a fellow at the head of tho| 


eleven, should set such a bad example? Don’t 
suppose that your size or position shall get you 
off. Come before the monitors directly after 
breakfast.” 

‘“‘ Hanged if I do,” answered Harpour, with a 
sulky laugh. 

«Well, I daresay you will be hanged in the long 
run,” was the contemptuous reply; ‘‘ but come, or 
else take the consequences.” 

‘*Tracy,” said Henderson, ‘‘I saw you throw a 
snow-ball which knocked off Power’s hat. It was 
a hard one, too. You come before the monitors 
with Harpour.” 


“JT ghall be quaite delaighted,” drawled out. 


Tracy. 

“Glad to hear it; I hope you'll be quaite 
equally delaighted when you. leave us.” _ The 
mimicry was so perfect that all the boys broke 
into a roar of laughter, which was all the louder 
because Tracy immediately began to chafe and 
** smoke.” 

‘¢ And, Jones,” said Power, as the laugh against 
Tracy subsided, ‘I think I saw you throw a snow- 
ball and hit Smythe. I strongly suspect, too, that 
you were the fellow who hit , bes yesterday. I 
think every one will know, Jones, why you choose 
Smythe and Brown to pelt, instead of any other 
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| monitors. You, too, come to the sixth form’ room 
| after breakfast.” 

‘*T didn’t throw one,” said Jones, 

‘You astounding liar,” said Henderson ; “I saw 
you with my own eyes.” 

“Oh, aye; of course you'll say so, to spite 
me. 

“ Spite you,” said Henderson, scornfully ; ‘ my 
dear fellow, you don’t enter into my thoughts at 
all. But mark you, Master Jones, I know more- 
over that you’ve been the chief getter-up of this 
precious demonstration. You told the fellows that 
you'd lead them. I am not sure that you didn’t 
quote to them the lines— — 


| 


gee on where ye see my white plume shine-amid the ranks 
of war. 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of 
Jones,’ ” 


Another peal of laughter followed this allusion 
| to Jones’s well-known nickname of White-feather, 
|@ nickname earned by many acts of conspicuons 
| cowardice, 

“Hush, Flip,” whispered Power, ‘‘ we mustn’t 
make this quite a joke. Jones,” he continued 
aloud, ‘‘do you deny throwing a snow-ball just 
now at Smythe ?” 

‘*T didn’t throw one,” said Jones, turning pale as 
he heard the hiss, and the murmur of, “ ite- 
feather again,” which followed his denial. 

‘* Why, whata pitiful, wretched, sneaking, coward 
you are,” burst out Franklin; ‘‘I heard you egging 
on these fellows to pelt the monitors, They wouldn’t 
have done it but for you and Harpour ; and I saw 
you hit Smythe, just now. You took care to pelt no 








saw you, Upon my word, Jones, I feel inclined to 
Lek von: and I will too.”” : 

* Stop, Franklin,” said Walter, laying his hands 
on his shoulder, ‘‘leaye him to us now. Do you 
still deny throwing, Jones?” 

“Well, it was only a little piece of snow,” 
said Jones, showing in his blotched face every other 
contemptible passion fused into the one feeling of 
abject fear, 

“*Faugh!” said Power, with scorn and disgust 
curling his lip, and burning in his plance ; ‘‘really, 
Jones, you are almost too mean to have any 8 
ings with. I don’t think we can do you the 
honour of convening you. You shall apologise to 
Smythe here and now, and that shall be enough 
for you.” 

‘* What ! do you hesitate ?” said Franklin ; ‘‘ you 
don’t know when you're well off. Be quick, for 
we all want our breakfast.” 

“Never mind making him apologise,” said 
Smythe; ‘he’s sunk quite low enough already.” 

‘Tt’s his own doing,” said Walter. ‘* We can’t 


blush. Apologise he must and shall.” 
‘Don’t do it,” said Mackworth. 
‘““What!” said Henderson, “‘is that Mack- 
woke, speaking? Ah! I thought so—Bliss isn’t 
ere |” 


Henderson’s manner was irresistibly comic; and 
as Mackworth winced and slunk back to the very 
outside of the crowd, the loud laugh which followed 
showed that the complete exposure of the worth- 
lessness of their champions had already turned the 
current of feeling among the young conspirators, 





one else, and now you deny it before all of us who’ 


have lies like his told at St. Winifred’s without a 
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and that they were beginning to regret their un- 
provoked attack on the upper y at 


“Now, then, Jones, this is what you have to 


read,” said Walter, who had been writing it on a 


slip of paper—*‘T humbly beg Smythe’s pardon for 
polting bin, and the pardon of all present for my 
abominable lies.” 

Jones began to mumble it out, but there arose a 
general shout of— : 

“ On your knees, White-feather ; on your knees, 
and much louder.” 

Franklin, who was boiling over with anger and 
contempt, sprang forward, took Jones by the neck, 
and forced him on his knees in the snow, where he 
made him read the apology, and then let him loose, 
A shower. of snow-balls followed him as he ran to 
the refuge of the breakfast-hall, for there was not 
a boy present, no matter to what faction he be- 
longed, who did not feel for Jones a very hearty 
contempt. 

“‘T hope we shall have no more of this, boys,” 
said Power, before the rest dispersed. ‘‘ There 
have been monitors at St Winifred’s for a hundred 
years now, and it’s infinitely better for the school 
that there should be. I suppose you would hardly 





refer to be at the mercy of. such a fellow as that, 
fe said, pointing in the direction of Jones’s flight. | 
“T don’t know why we should be unpopular | 
amongst you. You know that not one of us has | 
ever abused his authority, or behaved otherwise 
than kindly to you all. But I am sorry to see that 
ou are set on—set on by fellows who ought to, 
ow better. Don’t suppose, any of you, that they | 
will frighten us from doing what we know to be | 
right, or that you can intimidate us when we are | 
acting for the good of the school.” 
They ch his few simple words, for they were | 
roud of him as head-monitor. They had never 
ad at St. Winifred’s a better scholar, or a more 
honourable boy; and though Harper. and his 
friends affected to sneer at him, Power was a 
general favourite, and the firm attitude which he , 
now assumed increased the respect and admiration 
which he had always inspired. 
‘‘ No more notice will be taken of this, you little 
fellows,” said Walter to the crowd of smaller boys; 
“we know very well that you have merely been 
the tools in other hands, and that is why we only 
singled out three fellows. I am quite sure you 
won’t behave in this way again; but if you do, 
remember we shan’t pass it over so lightly.” 
“Come here, you Wilton,” said Hend rson, as’ 
the rest were di i “You've been icu- 
larly busy I see. So! six hard snow-balls in 
your jacket pocket, eh? Now, you just emplo 
yourself in collecting every one of these snow 
that are lying ready hero, and throw them into the 
pee Don’t let me see one when I come ont.— 
lial junior will have to curtail his breakfast time 
this morning, I guess,” he continued to Whalley. 
“The young villain ! shall we ever bring him to a 
night mind Po 
Wilton, in a diabolical frame of mind, ke 0 his 
appointed task, and had just finished it as the boys 
came out from breakfast. ‘‘ That willdo,” said Hen- 
derson.“ I must trouble you for one minute more. 
Come with me.” Shaking with cold-and alarm, 


Wilton obeyed, mutterin of vengeance, and 


| fellows find a 





driven almost frantic with the laughter by which 
Henderson receiyed them. Ho walke? across to 


the sixth form room, and then seeing that all the 
monitors were assembled, sent him ‘“‘to tell his 
friends, Harpour and Tracy, that their presence 
was demanded immediately.” 

‘* Never mind, Raven,” said Kenrick to him; 
‘‘ it’s a shame of them to bully you.” 

«I have made him collect some snow-balls which 
he had a chief hand in making, and with one of 
which yesterday a monitor was seriously hurt; 
then I have sent him with a message for two worth- 
less fellows, whose counsels he generally follows ; 
both of which things I have done to teach him a 
mild but salutary lesson. Is that what you call 
bullying?” 

“I believe you spite the boy because you know 
I like him. It’s just the kind of conduct worthy of 
you.” 

“Tf it gives you any comfort to say so, Kenrick, 
pray do; but let me tell you, that after the way 
you have allowed young Evson and others to be 
treated in your house, the charge of bullying comes 
with singularly ill-grace from you.” 

An angry retort sprang to Kenrick’s:lips; but at 
that moment the two offenders came to the door, and 
Power said, ‘‘ Hush, you two. We need unity 
now, if ever, and it will be very harmful if these 
quarrel going on, Kenrick, I wish 
you would try to——” 

Oh, yes, itis always Kenrick, of course,” said 
he, angrily. ‘Tl have nothing to do with your 
proceedings ;” and, rising from This place, he flung 
out of the room, not sorry to be absent from a scene 
which he thought might compromise his popularity 
with some of those who excepted. him from the list 
of the monitors, whom they professed to consider 
as their natural enemies. 

Harpour and Tracy had thought that when con- 
vened before the monitors they would have an 
hi toned of displaying plenty of insolence and 
indifference; but when they found themselves 
standing in the presence of. those fifteen upper 
boys, each one of whom was in all respects their 
superior, all their courage evaporated, But they 
were let off very easily. The monitors were content 
with the complete triumph. they had gained that 
morning, and with the disgrace to which these 
fellows been compelled to submit... All that 
they now required from them was an expression of 
regret for what they had done, and a promise not 
to offend in the same way again; and when these 
had been extorted, they were dismissed by Power 
with a tolerably stern reprimand. Power did this 
with an ease and force which moved the admiration 
of all his brother monitors ; no one could have done 
it as he did it, who was not supported by the autho- 
rity of a high and stainless eakractiir consistently 
maintained. "What he said was not without effect ; 
even the coarse, burly Harpour dared not look up, 
but could only fix his eyes on the floor, and kick the 

ing in sullen wrath while this virtuous and 
noble boy looked at him and rebuked him; but 
Tracy was more deeply moved. ‘Tracy, weak, 
foolish, and feebly fast as he was, had some elements 
of good and gentlemanly feeling in him, and, with 
more wisely-chosen associates, would have deve- 
loped a much less contemptible character. When 
Power had done speaking, he looked up and said, 
without one particle of his usual affectation— 

“T really am sorry for helping to get up this 
affair, I sce I’ve bocn in the wrong, and I beg 
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ardon sincerely. { 
aving anything more to do wi 
kind.’ 


You’ may depend on my not 
th thing of this 


“Thank you, Tracy,” said Walter; ‘that was 
spoken lixe aman. We've known each other for 
some time now, and I wish we could get on more 
unitedly. You might do some good in the school 
if you chose.” : 

“« Not much, I’m afraid, now,” said Tracy; ‘* but 


Til 7 ge 

‘‘ Well, then; Tracy, we'll shake hands on that 
resolye, and bygones shall be bygones,” said Hen- 
derson. ‘‘ You'll forgive my making fun of you 
this morning.” 

He ieaake bani with Henderson and with Walter, 
while Power, holding out his hand, said, smiling, 
‘* It’s never too late to mend.” 

‘“‘No,” said Tracy, looking at one of his boots, 
which he had a habit of affectionately contemplating. 

‘‘ He applied your remark to his boots, Power,” 
said Henderson, laughing. ‘ Did you observe how 
the hole in one of them distressed him ?” 

So the monitors separated, not without hopes 
that things were beginning to look a little brighter 


than before. (To be continued.J 








Piterary Potices, 


The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ. Translated from the 
German of 8. P, Laner, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and 
T, Clark. 

Ir it be true, as it most undoubtedly is, that the 

Christian religion is a religion having for its foundation 

historical facts, any work which professes to throw light 

upon those facts, or to show their mutual relations, 
must prove welcome to the Christian world. _ Such is 
the avowed object of the work, the first three volumes 
of which are now before us. The great importance of 
having a complete critical examination of the origin, 
contents, and connection of the Four Gospels to assist 
the student of es ee? is apparent from the nature 
of Gospel history. Had the history of our Lord and his 
religion been handed down in one narrative, containing 
all that is now spread over four, and ail written by one 
single author, who had himself witnessed every: scene 
which he described, we should, no doubt, have been 
saved all the disputés which have arisen about. appa- 
rently contradictory passages, and all the trouble which 
Christian scholars have taken to reeoncile them, It is, 
however, scarcely questionable whether the advantage 
thus obtained would not have been more than counter- 
balanced by the absence of that internal proof which 
we derive from a comparison of the four narratives as 
they at present stand. The goodness as well as the 


wisdom which has given us four separate narratives of | 
i To any candid | 


Scripture history is quite apparent. 
mind there can be no stronger proof of the authenticity 
of New Testament history than the fact of there being 
four distinct records of the same life, written by different 
men, composed in different styles, committed to writin 

under different circumstances, each based upon a dif- 
ferent kind of knowledge, and yet, when compared 
critically together, agreeing in every minute particular ; 
and even apparent discrepancies, when carefully ex- 





German edition of this work appeared, which is now 
translated for English readers, and we think’ this fact 
gives this book an advantage over recent publications 
which the heat and excitement of modern controversies 
have preduced. In its style and mode of treatment of 
the momentous. questions of Bible truth it is more 
dignified and thoughtful, and therefore more befitting 


‘the subject, than any work can be that is merely intended 


as a reply to some other volume which has excited a 
momentary interest by. the audacity of its assertions or 
the extravagance of its theories. The plan of this 
work is comprehensive and complete, In the first book 
we have an analysis of tlie foundation of Gospel history; 
the second book contains a continuous and synoptic 
view of the life of Jesus, in which all the apparent 
differences of Gospel narratives are reconciled, and the 
reader put in possession of such a continuous narrative 
as an ordinary mind finds it difficult to collect from 
the separate records of the evangelists; while the third 
book treats of the broader features of Scripture teaching 
as its infinite richness is spread before us in the pecu- 
liarities of each Gospel. ‘The style of the composition 
is clear and forcible, while the division into parts, 
books, and. sections is a very material help to the 
reader in enabling him to carry on the thread of the 
prolonged argument or narrative. The notes to the 
text of the work are brief and very occasional, so as not 
to interrupt the reader who wishes to have the argument 
in the text complete before him. In this respect it 
has escaped the error which be ogo Bishop Ellicott’s 
otherwise most able “ Historical Lectures” of some of 
their value, The bishop’s work is so completely ovet- 
laden with foot notes as to render it almost impossibie 
to read the text with any continuity without ignoring 
altogether the information contained in the notes, 

Over other great scholarly works which Germany has 
given to the world on the life of Christ, this of Dr. Lange’s 
has the incalculable advantage of -being as sound in 
doctrine as it is able in criticism. Dr. Karl Hase gave 
to the Church a work (“Das Leben Jesu ”) of a similar 
style, ably condensed and critical, in which, while he 
demolished the strongholds of Rationalism, he en- 
trenched himself in the heretical theology of Sclileier- 
macher and De Wette. He grants to Christ a sinless 
perfection equal to that of unfallen’man, and admits 
this to spring from his emanation from Divine nature; 
but still he denies that anything of that divinity was 

resent with the human nature which he assumed. 

einrich Ewald, too, a scholar and divine of no mean 
rank, who, in the fifth volume of-his “ History of the 
Hebrew People,” gives us‘a life. of Christ, can discover 
every beauty, every perfection, every glory, save that 
which we value. most—his perfect humanity, 
actual, as that of any child of man. ‘Thus, the two most 
complete critical lives of Christ which German theo- 
logians. have given us, are tinged with heresies which 
render them altogether objectionable. It is, therefore, 
with the greatest satisfaction that we welcome this able 
translation of Dr. Lange’s tt work, as exhibiting 
that profound theological scholarship for which Germany 
is noted, and that soundness of doctrine, the absence ol 
which is the only blemish upon some of the greatest 
works which she has given to the world, 

We may add that through the editor’s care we have 
in the preface to Vol. I., an able, though brief, exposi- 
tion of the fallacies contained in M. Renan’s late work, 
“Vie de Jésus,” which adds to these volumes also the 
advantage of controversial hand-books, while they have 


amined, proving the absence of any kind of design on ; the still greater value to which we have already adverted, 
the part of the writers to record anything except what | of being plain, eloquent, comprehensive records o 


each knew of himself to be absolutely true. It is in 


this light, and with the object of clearly showing the | A 
ency of Gospel nrg || that Dr. Lange’s work | they will fully bear out the favourable impression which 
t is some time since the _ the appearance of the earlier volumes has made, 


consis 
treats of the life of Christ, 


t 


positive truth. The remainder of the series will, we 
are informed, soon be ready, and we have no doubt that 
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“FAMILIAR WORDS” OF THE BIBLE: 


THEIR MEANING AND INTERPRETATION, 


— 
NO. IX.—‘‘ RIGHTEOUSNESS—IMPUTED AND 
IMPARTED.” 

TuE word ‘“‘righteousness” is said to be a compound 
of “right wiseness.” In its theological meaning it 
implies such absolute purity, innocence, and guilt- 
lessness, as would be compatible and consistent 
with God’s reception of man into holy communion 
and fellowship with himself. White as the virgin 
snow, bright as the transfigured raiment, clean as 
the fair robes of saints, pure as the light of heaven, 
purer than angel’s glory, pure as the holy God, 
must be the ‘‘ righteousness” that raises poor sinful 
man from the deep, degraded dunghill where 
beggars dwell, and lifts him up to the glorious 
throne where princes sit and rule! And this 
“righteousness” is given to man—white, and 
clean, and pure. It is the righteousness of Christ. 
Not only is man pardoned and restored, redeemed 
and reconciled, but he is ‘‘justified” also, and 
established in a better righteousness than that 
which Adam lost—a righteousness which is not 
fallible or liable to loss—the righteousness of God. 

Believers enter heaven ewig se gam They are 
not righteous in themselves, but are accounted 
righteous in the righteousness of another; and that 
other is Christ. ‘There is no human philosophy in 
this; it is not accounted for by earthly analogies. 
It is simply the mind and will of God, the counsel 
of Jehovah, designed in sovereign grace to saye his 
creature man, once made in God’s own image and 
similitude. The only account we can render for 
this marvellous exercise of justifying grace is that 
given by the Apostle in that most striking declara- 
tion of the scheme of God’s own love, ‘“‘He hath 
made him to be sin for us, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him” (2 Cor. y. 21). 

That is to say, Jesus had no sin, but was made 
sin for us; we have no righteousness, but are made 
the righteousness of God in him. He transferred 
our sins to himself; and therewith also transfers 
his righteousness to us. It is an exchange ; Christ, 
who knew no sin, took our sins upon himself, and 
bare them in his own body on the tree; and, having 
taken our sins, he now says—‘‘Take my yoke upon 
you ; for my yoke is easy, and my burden is light” 
(Matt. xi. 29, 30), 

Thus the righteousness by which we are made 
righteous is not an inherent righteousness, but 
imputed. Therefore one of the titles of Jesus is, 
“The Lord our Righteousness” (Jer. xxiii. 6). 
This conducts us to the ‘‘ familiar words ”— 

ImpuTeD RIGHTEOUSNESS.—Jesus, haying taken 
our sin, suffered for sin, in our stead, upon the 
cross. We, taking his righteousness, stand accepted 
in him, and for his sake. Thus are we ‘‘ accepted 
in the beloved ” (Eph. i. 6), and we are ‘‘ complete 
in him” (Col. ii. 10). 

‘There are some who cannot understand the idea 
of “imputed righteousness.” Yes, it is a won- 
drous thing, and a marvellous provision of grace. 
But the first step towards understanding the idea 
of “imputed righteousness” is to realise the fact 
of “imputed sin.” Our sin was “imputed” to 
Christ ; it was made as though it were his own; and 
for it, ag though it were his own, he died. His 
righteousness is now “‘ imputed” to us; it is made 





cern — 





as though it were ours ; and through it, as though it 
were verily our own, we live, and are accepted in 
his sight. He is the sin-bearer for us; and thus 
he enables us to be the bearers of his righteousness. 

‘‘ Imputed sin” was the cause of the great sacri- 
fice—‘‘ He was made sin for us.” There was the 
noblest manifestation of the innocent suffering for 
and in the place of the guilty; the sinless for the 
sinful. There purity and impurity, righteousness 
and iniquity, Jesus and the sinner, changed places, 
and One who never sinned “‘ was made sin,” and 
died for all. 

And this death of Christ was a vicarious sacrifice; 
else why should he die? ‘ What eyil hath he 
done?” He had not offended against God, society, 
orman. Then why did he die? Because “he was 
made sin.” And this may be interpreted in the 
very strongest form—‘‘ he was made sin.” It isa 
contrast between sinlessness and sin; he that was 
sinless became sin. In his person sin was personi- 
fied ; upon his devoted head all sin was accumu- 
lated; and in his sacrifice atonement for sin was 
made. If Jesus had not ‘‘ been made sin,” Heaven 
would have committed a murder unparalleled; 
Justice would have dealt its blow upon the wrong 
victim; the Father would have put the Son to death 
for no fault or occasion whatever. But Jesus ‘‘ was 
made sin,” in all its pollution and enormity; hence 
the unexampled suffering, the humanly intolerable 
woe. As typical lamb never suffered, he suffered — 
in conscience; as victim never endured, he endured 
—when our sin pressed heavily upon his heart ; as 
goat or kid never agonised, he agonised—in mind 
and conscious soul ; as offering and oblation never 
died, he died—of a broken heart! And why was 
this—this terrible strife, this agony, that oft- 
repeated prayer, the cry, the intolerable cup ? This 
was not merely an heroic act or martyr scene; for 
heroes and martyrs haye died more boldly than 
thus to cry out against their pain. This was an 
atoning act, a vicarious sacrifice, where sin was 
borne, and sin’s hard penalty endured. And, 
accordingly, not only was the sinless one ‘‘ made 
sin,” but he was also ‘‘ made a curse for us” (Gal. 
iii. 13). He was made both the cause and the con- 
sequence—sin, and the curse. Here was the sin of 
man for a season triumphing over the sinless God; 
the serpent bruising the Saviour’s heel; the pour- 
ing out of Divine wrath and vengeance upon sin, 
in the person of Christ, ‘‘who was made sin for us,” 
Such is the startling fact of ‘‘ imputed sin!” 

And as our sin was ‘‘imputed” to Christ, so 
now is his righteousness ‘“‘imputed” to us. We 
have already asked—Why should Jesus die? 
‘* What evil hath he done?” And so we may now 
ask—Why should the sinner live ? what righteous- 
ness hath he done? The matter is simply this, 
between ourselves and Jesus: he had no sin in 
him, but he took our sin upon him, and therefore 
died. We have no righteousness in us; he puts 
his righteousness upon us, and we live thereby. 
Hence the testimony of the prophet—‘‘ Hearken 
unto me, ye stout-hearted, that are far from right- 
eousness: I bring near my righteousness; it shall 
not be far off, and my salvation shall not tarry” 
-~ xlvi. 12, 13). And this prophecy is fulfilled in 

ist, ‘‘who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion” (1 Cor. i. 30). And yet again, the expression 
of the Apostle’s great ambition, to be “found in 
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Him, not haying mine own righteougness which is 
of the law, but that which is, through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith” 
(Phil, iii. 9). ‘ 

Nor is there any other righteousness which can 
render us acceptable to God. We cannot stand in 
Adam’s righteousness, for that is fallen and lost. 
Nor can we stand in our own.righteousness, for 
that is but ‘‘as filthy rags.” , So that, if we are to 
stand at all, it must be in the Lord our Righteous- 
ness. This is the great and blessed covenant of 
God with Christ, that God has laid. upon him the 
iniquities of us all, and now he lays the righteous- 
ness of Christ upon all them that believe. He sees 
nothing in us; but he looks not upon us, but upon 
his sinless Son; and, through him, he accepts all 
that are in Christ, We stand in his obedience, in 
his merits, in his righteousness; therefore are suc. 
as these ‘‘ without fault before the throne of God” 
(Rey. xiv. 3). 

IMPARTED RiGHTEOUSNESS.—There, is a right- 
eousness imputed, which is a life communicated 
from. without; and there is a righteousness im- 
parted, which is a life springing up in the soul 
within—a life which is to be tived, and educated, 
and developed. , The one is the gift of a spotless 
robe ; the other is the effort to keep it spotless. We 
haye.to walk through a very naughty world; it 
behoves us then, being clad in such holy raiment, to 
walk in clean places, so that we contract not pollu- 
tion or defilement. The difference between the 
twain may be thus briefly stated:— . page 

Imputed righteousness is, fixed, perfect, and un- 
alterable; imparted righteousness 1s capable , of 
growth and increase. ‘The ono is the breath of life, 
which, once breathed, constitutes the living soul ; 
the other is the development of that life to ma- 
turity and manhood. e former is the copia or 
principal ; the latter is the dividend derived there- 
from, the livelihood earned by its use and profitable 
inyestment in . productive channels. . Imputed 
righteousness is the seed or germ, containing within 
itself all the, life of the future growth. _Imparted 
righteousness is the, cultivation of the seed to its 
onward, growth, and increase. e one is the 
fountain ; the other is the stream, In a word-— 
imputed righteousness .is justification ; , imparted 
righteousness.is .sanctification. Of this latter 
prizciple we shall yet speak more fully by-and-by. 

(To be continued.) 








Words for Teachers and Sryouars, 


THE DISBANDED SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Abour six miles from the house where we liye is a 
group of ruined tenements, clustered around what 
was once a flourishing iron foundry.. , The massiye 
walls of the great furnace have crumbled down, 
the roof and part of tho; tall chimneys haye fallen 


It is the most desolate spot 
saw. ‘There is something chilling to the heart in 
the view of the cold th-stones of the old 
buildings, the yacant window, and deserted, nettle- 
grown gardens... We think with a. sigh of. 
ays whea bright-faced children played aroun: 
these decayed doorways, and bright lights flickered 
at evening by the windows. We think of the busy, 


entrance-way. 


in, and rank weeds grow where was.once a hoaan 
, ever 








bustling life that so many ago lent animation 
to, that dreary. hill-side. Now all the former inha- 
bitants, from the grey-haired grandsire down to the 
babe in its cradle, have mouldered back to dust, or 
are dwellers in far-off homes, 

Desolate as the external appearance of ‘‘ the old 
furnace” is, I know another settlement which has 
still the semblance of busy life, but which presents 
a still more dreary spiritual aspect. It is the home 
of. a once prosperous but now disbanded Sunday- 
school, If is a group of, houses formed around a 
flourishing cotton-mill, and is two or three miles 
from the village church. There are children enough 
to form a large day-school; and once a well-at- 
tended Sunday-school existed, but that was yéars 
ago. . The two religious families of the place have 
moyed away, and tho former teachers have also 


h | gone, without taking care to hand down the school, 


as a legacy, to some other Christian friend who 
could attend toit, et aa 
The children are ‘‘ Sunday-school vagrants,” and 
end the sacred in idle pains. or fishing in 
the mill-stream ; vile tho elders, if they do obey 
the injunction not to forget ‘the assembling of 
themselves together,” might better have remained 
in. their homes: gossiping, drinking, and worée, 
aro the order of the day. 
Year by year, the place grows older and shabbier 
in its, appearance. ‘There is no thrift about what 
were once pretty, tasteful dwellings. Such a goid- 
less communit anno be expected to prosper.even 
temporally. Godliness ‘‘hath the promise of the 
life that now is and of that which is to come.” 
Lcannot help thinking, as I_ pass along its broad 
highway, how different. would have been the ap- 
pearance, of the place, and the character of its 
inhabitants, if that little Sunday-school in the old 
red-brick school-house could have been continued 
through all these fourteen years. The children 
who used to attend it are, most of them, settled 
about in homes of their own now; but no family 
allars are.reared in them, They are content to 
live as their fathers and mothers. did before them, 
without God and witha t hope in the world. 
But. in hundreds _ of similat, ages, where the 
Sunday-school exists, we are almost sure to see, a8 
the years roll on, humble Christian homes rise up 
like beacon lights amidst the surrounding dark- 
ness; and who can estimate the restraining, ele- 
vating influence of a single Christian family in 
oust acommunity? .. 
he _nettle-grown, ganiens about the, old furnace 
are, pleasant spots compared with the young heart- 
gardens where rank and noxious weeds have 
sprung up without one restraining influence. There 
is a precious harvest of souls where that Sunday- 
school used to be, which has all gone to. waste, 
Farmers mourn over a blighted grain-field, but a 
single year can make up the loss again. But, oh! 
when such a harvest as this is lost, it is lost for 
ever. , ‘ 
Do.you know of a waste corner where there is 
not, but. ought to be, a Sunday-school? If you 
do, and cannot organise one yourself, have you not 
influence enough to procure a substitute? Will 
you not labour and pray until you see one well — 
established, and ‘fend to the enterprise whatever 
influence you may possess? Be cautious in your 
selection of one to in such an enterprise. 
Should you enlist one whose enthusiasm is likely 
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seeing a disbanded Sunday-school, and the, mass 
but, little -benefited |by such, fitful, instruction, .A 
plain, earnest Christian, with, his heart,in. his work, 
will be a better teacher,than one far more brilliant, 
who en, .in such a work. that he may win the 
praise ofmen. . . , 

Such an enterprise requires hard and patient 
‘about; but the reward is gréat, and, unlike the 
mere rewards of time, it will grow brighter through- 
out eternify. All worldly honours, and gifts, and 
treasures we,must leave on this, side of the, graye, 
but this we may take with us beyond the floods, 





“MY CLASS Fok Juss.” 
My precious class for Jesus, 
., Who did so much forme; 
Who paid the price which justice claimed, 
,In hours of agony. 
"Tis little, oh, my Saviour, . 
That my weak hand can give; .. 
Oh, let. me. win these thoughtless ones 
To look to thee and live, 


My whole dear class for Jésus ! 
Now in their youthful bloom, 
Ere shadows lie across the path— 
Dull sickness, and the tomb. 

While life is in its morniny, 
And bright things cluster nigh, 
May these immortal souls lay up 
Their treasures in the sky ! 


My whole dear class for Jesus ! 
Oh, let. not one be lost, 

When C:tvary was the fearful sum 
Their. wondrous ransom cost. 

One little step may sever 
The parting veil away, 

And forms that now are glad and fair, 
To-morrow may be clay. 


For Jesus! Ob, for Jesus ! 

., The time is fleeing fast : 

The holy Sabbaths hasten by— 
Soon, soon will come thie last, 

Oh, teachers, toil for Jesus 

,. As. ne'er ye toiled before, , 

That each may beara precious shea. 
To yonder shining shore. 








Biblical Expositions. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 
CHartEeR V.— Verse 41. 
“Wuosorver shall compel thee to go 4 mile, go with 
him twain.” 

This passage, says a pious writer, must be regarded as 
one of the illustrations by which our Lord would show 
the spirit that should animate the Christian. In order 
to discover its full force, if is nécessary to consider the 
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harsh and oppressive custom to. which tho Saviour’s 
words refer.. The dispatches of the Persian. Government 
were forwarded by relays of mounted couriers, who had 
the power of pressing into their. service any men or 
horses of which they might stand in need, and any 
resistance to..this compulsory service was visited with 
fearful penalties. From the Persians the custom ex- 
tended to other nations, and was- practised by the 
Romans, The Jew naturally looked, upon this im- 
pressing system not only as a hardship, but as an insult, 
He himself and his cattle were seized for the use of con- 
querors whom he detested, and, possibly, to convey the 
very orders that, were to result in.an increase of his 
oppression. By. a reference to. this custom our Lord 
would inculcate patience and gentleness under trying 
circumstances, and would thereby teach us that. we are, 
“as much as lieth in us, to live peaceably with all. men.” 


Verses 43 to 46. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 

“ But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you ; 
_ “That ye may be the children of your Father. which 
1s in heaven: for he maketh. his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust. 

“For if ye love them which, love, you, what. reward 
have ye? do not even the publicans the same.?” 

Were we called upon to enumerate the leading points 
of the Christian life, we presume they might be com- 
pressed into a few brief sentences. 

1. Reverence to God, and to all that pertains to his 
Honour and service. 

2. Purity of heart and life. 

..8, The mastery over self in its various evil ten- 
dencies, 

4, Truth and kindness in speech, 

5. Diligence in duty, 

6. Benevolence towards the afflicted : with | 

7, The forgiveness of injuries, and the rendering of 
good for evil. : 

Although men are.willing to admit that these duties 
are essential to the Christian life, yet the precept that 
enjoins the fergivyeness, of injuries is daily violated, 
Men who have been offended. retain their anger, and 
cherish an unforgiving spirit, at the,same time that they 
regard this frame of mind as no violation of the Divine 
injunction, because they have refrained from any acts of 
open hostility against the person offending them. Our 
Lord’s teaching is designed to rectify these erroneous 
opinions, and to inculcate a higher .standard of 
morals, and a nobler line of conduct from men to 
their fellow-men, to be shown in the patient endurance 
of provocations,.in the forgiveness of injuries, and in the 
readiness and.willingness to befriend even our foes. 

To a mind influenced only by worldly motives, meek- 
ness under provocation would appear to indicate weakness, 
and.thé absence of a manly spirit; whereas, in reality, a 
meek and quiet. spirit is an ornament to man in the 
sight ef God, and denotes a healthy and vigorous, as well 
as a calm and tranquil state of mind. ‘The valour that 
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animates the breast and nerves the arm of the warrior 
who subdues a city, is not so much to be prized as the 
meekness that triumphs over the infirmities of self, and 
enables a man to suffer provocation without resentment, 
and leads him to render good for evil. The Jews by a 
proverb extolled the meekness of Moses as a gift more 
worthy of admiration than the strength and power of 
Pharaoh. : 

The writings of the Fathers, and also the works of 
heathen and of Christian authors, abound with passages 
condemnatory of an angry and unforgiving spirit. 

“ He that overcomes evil with good,” says an old 
writer, “gains a triple victory; for he overcomes Satan, 
vanquishes his enemy, and conquers himself.” 

“To have the courage to notice an injury is to be 
even with our enemy ; to forgive it is to be above him,” 
was the language of Lord Bacon, quoted by England’s 
illustrious Queen. 

“It is a fine thing,” said Philip the Good, king of 
France, “to have revenge in one’s power; but it is a 
finer thing not to use it.” 

Tasso being told that he had an opportunity of aveng- 
ing himself upon one who had injured him, nobly 
replied, “ I do not wish to take away his life, his wealth, 
or his character, but only his ill-will to me, and that I 
will do by returning good for evil.” 

To him that refuses to practise forgiveness, the throne 
of mercy is inaccessible, and there is reason to fear that 
the Saviour has been born in vain for him. 

He who refuses to forgive an injury breaks down the 
bridge which he himself will one day want for his own 
safety. 

“ He has injured me, and I never forgive,” was the lan- 
guage of an offended man, when speaking of his adver- 
sary. “Then I hope,” said a faithful friend, “that you 
never err, and will never stand in need of that forgive- 
ness which you are resolved to withhold from another.” 

Under the Old Testament the law of retaliation was 
permitted, but the judges, and not the persons injured, 
were to inflict the penalties. The Gospel recognises no 
such law, and concedes no such permission. 

“ Nothing,” says St. Augustine, “tests the spiritual 
man so decidedly as his mode of treating another’s sin.” 

“Hath any wronged thee?” says Quarles: “be 
bravely revenged. Slight it, and the work is begun; 
forgive it, and it is finished. He is below himself that 
is not above an injury.” 

Hast thou offended another and done him an injus- 
tice, remember that injuries should be repaired with a 
tender hand, a feeling heart, and a penitential spirit. 

“ Blessed,” says St. Austin, “is he, O Lord, who loveth 
thee, and loveth his friend in thee, and loveth his enemy 
for thee.” 

It is the mark of a wise man neither to give offence 
nor to fancy it given, and to forgive it when it is given. 

Be not sensitive to take anything as a personal offence 
to thyself, for this is but one of the many ways in which 
* man disquieteth himself in vain.” 

“ As itis the height of moral perfection to do good 
and to endure evil, to bear injuries and to forbear revenge, 
I am resolved,” said a good man, “ to forgive everybody 
everything, and to forgive myself nothing.” 





Shall a man avenge himself of his adversary, when God 
has bound himself to be merciful to those that show 
mercy? And is it wise to speak, to write, or to act in 
anger, when experience declares that whatever is said, 
written, or done in anger, is always wrong ? 

When the mind is disturbed by unforgiving senti- 
menis, reason is like a key to a lock that is injured—it 
can do no good ; and as the thief delights to choose the 
darkest night, and the fisherman selects the water that 
is troubled, so Satan, when working mischief, chooses a 
heart that is disturbed and ruffled by anger. 

“Tt is,” says Tertullian, “an inconsistency to seck 
reconciliation with God while we ourselves are unrecon- 
ciled to our neighbours; to seek to have our sins re- 
mitted while we retain the sins of others! How can he 
who is‘ angry with his brother’ hope to please God, since 
from the very beginning, all such anger is prohibited ? ” 

Canst thou think that the dove-like Spirit of God 
will reside where the heart remains full of gall ? or that 
the celestial flame of Divine love will burn bright and 
clear where there are so many thick fumes and vapours 
rising up to damp and choke it? Canst thou, in faith, 
pray for forgiveness who dost not thyself forgive ? 

“The forgiveness of our enemies was a lesson so new 
and utterly unknown, till taught by the Saviour’s doc- 
trines, and enforced by his example, that the wisest 
moralists of the wisest nations represented the desire of 
revenge as a mark of a noble mind. But how much 
more magnanimous, how much more beneficial to man- 
kind, is forgiveness! It is more magnanimous, because 
every generous and exalted disposition of the human 
mind is requisite to the practice of it; and it is the most 
beneficial, because it puts an end to an unceasing suc- 
cession of injuries and retaliations.” It has been truly 
said : “The feuds and animosities in families, and between 
neighbours, which disturb the intercourse of human 
life and compose half its miseries, have their foundation 
in the want of a forgiving temper, and can never 
cease but by the exercise of this virtue on one side, or 
on both; and of the disputants, he is the wiser man 
who is the first to forgive his foe.” 

In classical history mention is made of two distin- 
guished philosophers who, on one occasion, were greatly 
offended with each other, Aristippus and Aischines, Aris- 
tippus came to Hischines—*Shall we be friends?” “ Yes, 
with all my heart,” was the reply. “Observe,” said 
Aristippus, “that though I am your senior, yet I sought 
for peace.” “True,” said Mschines ; “and for this I will 
always acknowledge you to be the most worthy man, 
for I began the strife, and you began to seek for peace.” 
In this pagan mirror, some fiery-spirited Christians may 
see their own blemishes, and be led to question the sin- 
cerity of their Christian principles, if these principles 
have not taught them to forgive an offending friend, and 
to do good to an enemy in the hour of his need. 

(To be continued.) 








PROGRESSION OR RETREAT. 
Tae human heart ne’er knows a state of rest, 
Bad tends to worse, as better leads to best; 
We either gain or lose, or sink or rise, 

Nor rests our struggling nature till she dies, 
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ANIMAL LIFE IN LONDON, 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO FRIENDS. 
—o~— 
Il,—IN THE HOUSE. 
Tre following evening found Frank and I sit- 
ting in the same place, talking as before about the 
habits and customs of animal life. 

Our dessert that day had been rendered rather 
uncomfortable from the fact that the various sweet- 
meats that were placed on the table were covered 
all over by myriads of small yellow ants, which my 
friend informed me had infested his cupboards for 
several years; and, consequently, he opened the 
conversation by alluding to these troublesome 
insects, and inquired whether I could tell him 
anything about them. 

‘* They are so annoying !” he said. 

“They are, indeed,” replied I; ‘‘and the mys- 
tery is how they ever came into this country. They 
were first discovered in London some few years ago, 
and now they are dispersed all over the town, and 
have penetrated, I believe, into some parts of the 
country. They are called molesta, on account of 
the manner in which they molest houses; Myrmica 
molesta is their scientific name, and not an inap- 
propriate one either, as they really — 
Porm iy when they swarm in such numbers. 
There is a black 4 ceo that is also very common 
in some parts of London, and is known as the 
house ant of Madeira: I have read that this 
insect has been observed in great numbers in a 
baker’s shop in the Borough. These two house 
ants haye both been acclimatised within the last 
few years, and now it is perfectly impossible to 
eradicate them.” 


“« By-the-bye,” said my friend, ‘‘I believe I haye 
heard that ants have three sexes ; is it true?” 


‘¢ Well,” I replied, ‘‘ it is true toa certain extent, 
although the third sex, as you call it, is really no 
sex at all, and thus it is called neuter. Neuters 
are abortive females, and do the greatest share of 
work, Hence they are often termed workers, and 
they form the great mass of the individuals. It 
will be well for you to remember that all solitary 
ants, wasps, and bees, have only two sexes—male 
and female; but that all social ants, wasps, and bees, 
have three—male, female, and neuter. This law is 
universal. These house ants belong to the social 
tribe, sand are composed of the different 
sexes.’ 

“What a wonderful law,” said Frank, “and 
how strongly does it testify to the wisdom ‘and 
goodness 0: Goa, that whilst in the case of the soli- 
tary species the cares of the household devolve on 
the female insect without the necessity of an 
further ey a 80, on _ repent. wi 
re to the social species, it is perfectly neces- 
ey that the laborious duties of the nest should 
be undertaken by a particular class of individuals, 
who should spécially devote their lives and labours 
to enhance the comfort and prosperity of the com- 
munity at large.” 

“Yes,” I replied ; ‘it does, indeed, show how 
wise is the great Father of the universe, and it is 
not only in the ant that we noti¢e this, but in every 
creature that lives upon the earth. The little flea, 
for instance, has a marvellous structure. He is 
clothed in a coat of mail, and provided with organs 


of the most delicate construction. Only look at his 





hind legs—how admirably suited they are for 
leapin ; and at his carapace, or shield—how ex- 
quisitely put to; aad i ces piece ri; distinct as 
in @ mosaic, and the whole is as closely united and 
affixed together.” . 

«The ea is & very curious animal, I have always 
heard,” said Frank ; ‘‘I once went to a lecture on 
the microscope, and I saw a flea magnified several 
hundred times; it really looked horrible; but, as 
you say, it certainly was most exquisitely made.” 

‘Fleas are. very interesting animals,” I said, 
‘‘and are especially noted for the facility by which 
they can be made to draw carriages of minute pro- 
portions. Exhibitions of learned fleas used to be 
very common, but appear to be rather out of fashion 
now. 

‘* Oan fleas fly ?” 

‘* No, certainly not,” 

‘* Have they te rr 

‘* Ah! there you haye touched upon a moot point. 
I never examined a flea by a very powerful micro- 
scope, and, therefore, I can say nothing from per- 
sonal observation ; and as for authorities, they differ 
so much that it is impossible to get at the truth. 
All the older naturalists, and even Cuvier and the 
more modern ones, considered them to be wingless ; 
but some entomologists of the present day 
say that they have very rudimentary, or, what 
scientific men would call defunctionate, wings; that 
is to say, that they have wings so small that they 
are imperfect, and entirely useless, mere scales, as 
it were, which my their place. Authors differ 
also as to whether these scales are two or four ; but, 
as all other insects have four wings, it is most 
probable that the latter number is correct. I might 
take this opportunity of pointing out to you the 
great law which regulates the modification of the 
wings among insects, but I am afraid of wearying 
you with endless technicalities.” 

‘Oh, no; you will not do that. I should like to 
know it.” : 

**Should you? Well, then, I will tell you. You 
must know, then, that all true insects are divisible 
into two grand sections. In the first, the duties of 
flight are principally performed by the fore wings, 
and in these the hi ir is generally more or less 
imperfect. Examples of this section are moths, 
butterflies, bees, wasps, and flies, together with 
many others. In the second, the duties of flight 
are tpeldeapity phone by the hind wings, and 
in these the wings are generally more or less 
leathery, and unfit for flight; as in beetles, bugs, 
crickets, grasshoppers, and a host of others. C) 
flea. belongs to the first section, although its wings 
are abortive, and it cannot fly; but I cannot ex- 
plain to you the reasons for placing it there with- 
out making my remarks more technical than you 
would like.” ‘ 

‘‘ By-the-bye,” broke in my friend, ‘‘ there is a 
little insect in this house that I want to show you. 
It is very pretty and curious, but small, and it 
swarms to such an extent among my books that I 
cannot open one without finding a dozen or more 
among the leaves.” ; 

Is it silky, and of a yellowish colour?” I in- 


‘* Yes,” said my friend. 

‘* Ah, then, I can tell you what it is. It belon 
to the genus Ptinus, and is a member of the beetle 
tribe; butit is an importation, like most other house 
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insects, and not really a native of Great Britain. | 
Some years ago it was a pi novelty, and thought 
a great deal ‘of, but‘now, hke most other favourites, 





it has fallén into oblivion, being counted one of the 
pests of the British Isles, and nothimg | 
‘i i 


common 
more.” i 

“Talking of beetles,” said my friend, “ there is , 
the lady-bird, which I often seo on my window | 
during the spring and summer. "What do they live 
upon P” 

“Have you never observed,” I replied, ‘‘ that 
your greenhouse plaiits ‘are’ often’ covered with 
myriads of’ little creatitres' called plant lice, and 
Which form the disedsé ‘known ‘to horticulturists as 
‘thrips ??” ' 

“‘Oh, yes,” he answered; ‘‘ very often.” 

‘Well, lady-birds feed on these irisects in the 
grub state, and are very seryiceable in clearing the 
trees of them.” ; 

“‘ Lady-birds vary very much in colour and 
markings, do they not?”’ °' irae 

“Yes, exceedingly; so much so that you can 
scarcely find two alike,’”' bak ia 

“TE Is very Stratize,” he said, * to see how some 
tribes of creatures yary almost ‘without ’ limit, 
whilst others farely vary at all” ° ont 

Yes, T ‘ee with you,” I returned; ‘the 
problem ofvariation is far’ ftom being’ solved, and 
I think it will be long’ before naturalists arrive 
at any'just conclusion.’ It’appears, however, that 
many species ‘have an inherent tendency’ to vary, 
and thesé are generally cosmopolitans, or nearly so, 
as, for izistance, mati} but’ some there are that are 
cosmopolitans, wea aae néver vary atvall.. Thus, 
the common ruby~tatled wasp, 6r peach fly, which 
is so often seen on walls in summer; is found at the 
cape as well as int England, but has thé same form 
and colour in both ¢limates, merit 4 

“Talking of the ‘variation of species,” said my 
friend, “‘ reminds ‘me of’ anothér subject which’ is 
equally interesting—I mean tho distribution of | 
animals. It seems so extraordinary” that whilst 
some creatures, iis ths ruby~tailed wasp, which"you 
mentioned, ‘for example, should Have the range, as 
it were, of the ‘Whote’ world, whilé’ others should 
not only have a very limited ‘region, ‘but should 
even be confined to partictilar ‘spots, some ‘of which 
aro the very last in which you Would’ expect to find 
them. I haye hetird it said that there is an insect 
found in ovens; acid, if it is’ trie, it is indeed a most 
interest g fact.” Aiba ORCL “Othe Oi 

* Yes,” T answered, ‘the insect of which you 
speak is a‘ béetls called ‘the ‘mical-worm, * which; 
bit in the grab state, infosts ovens and ‘bakes 

ouses.” — 


~~ “*T haye heard it said that some ovens and bake- | y 


houses’ in ‘Londod} én atcount of their not bein 
kept perfectly clean, are literally swarming ‘wi 
meal-worms,” said Frank$** but T' soatioaly ‘be- 
lieved it possible, ‘and ‘really doubted whether such 
an ‘insect ¢ould exist.” SIN YIOT wi 
“Oh, yes,” T said, “ they are often very trouble- 
some, and sometimes do a‘ great’ deal of’ mischief, 
for their eggs are perfectly uninjuted by heat, and 
are occasionally mixed up ‘with the ‘dough,' and 
subjected to the baking process without their sus+ 
taining any harm whatever; so” that’ on several 
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occasions they have béen know: seriously to mjure 
those human beings who’ have’ partaken of the 
bread in which their eggs had been enclosed.” 
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‘Really, how horrible! ”? 

‘Tt is nevertheless ‘perfectly true, and that is 
one reason’ why bakers’ought'to keep: their; ovens 
particularly clean.” 

“Just so. Our food seems to be coveted by 
hundreds of active creatures, which would take the 
bread out of our mouths if they werd able. ‘There 
is the mouse, for example. find that this house 


is freer from them than my old one was, yet I do 


occasionally see traces of them about the store- 
toom; but they are. so wary that I cannot ¢atch 
them, although I bait my trap with the richest 
morsels of toasted cates a can procure,” 

“Old birds won’t be caught,? I said, laughing ; 
‘but I wonder you do not keep a cat.’ 

“€A cat! oh, I detest ea was the answer. 

“Really,” I replied; ‘ but I should like to know 
the reason why.” | | Sa ves aed 

‘‘ Well,” said my friend, ‘‘in the first place, 
tom-cats are so dirty, and tabby-cats are always 
haying kittens; and so between the two they are 
great nuisances.” : ie 

This view of the.ease rather tickled my fancy, 
and I laughed heartily at my friend’s description of 
cats, which I assured him was a libel on cat- 
it 5 gure ap tho paoett Gane tae ta AYEY 

at I gaye up the project of turning him as utter 
futile, so I asked ve & qu instead. y 

9g you tell me why farmers should keep 
ca ” 2 a2 
: ta kill the birds, I suppose,” readily replied 


rank, 
“‘No; not right,” I answered. ‘In the first 
place, my dear friend, know that it is quite a mis- 
take to kill all the small birds; 1 M o far more 
d than harm ; but we will talk 6 this by-and- 


5 again.” 

Ht Wall, f that is not the. reason, I do not know 
what it is. I give it up.” Pee Ny 

‘“Oh, you soon give in. Now listen. First of 
all I must tell youthat the pollen of the clover is 
carried from flower to flower ‘by bees, arid thus the 
beeds are fructified; therefore bees aid yery 
thaterially the inctease of the clover ip te 
my first premise. Now, secondly, be it Known to 

that mice feed greedily on bees, and therefore 

Hinnitiah their numbers, and consequently, in a 
secondary manner, are injurious to clover crops; 
and, thirdly, cats, as you know, are enemies of 
mice, and devour them whenever they can, so that 
they are friends to the bees, and, through them, to 
the clover crops also; therefore you see that the 
more cats a farmer keeps, the more chance he has 
of sucetedling with his clover.” 
“Oh; of course. ‘I see it. is as you say; how 


ery curious. 

' **Tt is thus,” Lreplied, ‘‘that the all-wise Creator 

balances the whole of creation by means of a chain 

of hidden influences, which taken by themselves 

appear disjointed and meaningless, but considered 

in’ the mage form.’ the most exquisite system 
by an 


“ From ancl said my friend, ze pase, b fe 
easy gradation; to mice, especially a8 we have jus 
barr Poe Anta «that b 

6 Pitt Fi : rat by an ! a- 
dation, a8 you call it, you. allnde to the fo that 
cats’ eat mice; for, otherwise, it is not so easy & 
one; as nried belong to quite.a difletent order of 

ake or rodents.” 
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“What do you niean by the word ‘rodent ?’ ” 

“ A rodent is’ an’ anitial that has teeth adapted 
for ghawing;”'I replied. “'Phé word rédo in Latin 
mans “to gnaw.’ ’ . 

“ What’ is the chief peculiarity of the teeth of a 
gnavwer ?.” PF 

“Well, the peculiarity that I can best point out 
to you is this; the front teeth, or incisors, are more 
than usually long, are very deeply seated in their 
sockets, and are planed off at the extremity at an 
angle of 20 degrees, so that the front of the tooth, 
which is chiefly composed of hard enamel, is always 
more prominent than the bony portion; whieh is 
gradually worn away by reason: of the animal’s 
gnawing propensities:” 

‘‘ Mice are pretty little animals,” said my friend. 
‘¢ See, theré is*one now on thé table by the wall; 
how bold it is.” 

‘‘ Look at its elegant whiskers,” I replied; ‘‘ see 
how beautifully clean ‘they aré, and how delicately 
find; besides this, they have another use.’ Mice 
are’continually running through narrow passages, 
and into yery small holes, that can only just admit 
their bodies, so that they use these hairs to great 
advantage in trying whether the daperttires ‘are 
sufficiently large for them, as ‘they extend’ a little 
way beyond the body on each side.” 

“TJ suppose the cat uses them for the same 
purpose ? 

‘Yes; the cat finds them very serviceable when 
she dashes through thick bushes after the small 
birds, as without them she would often put her 
head in places which would not admit her body, 
and thus would lose the chance of catching her 

rey. 
: © By-tho-b e, there is a question which I have 
intenced to ou all the evening, but somehow 
or other it"has been totally driven out of my mind 
by our conversation. “Are black rats common?” 

No,” T answered; “““ by’ no theans; but, in 
point 6f fact, they ate the trne British rats, for the 
common “browh species'is not’'a native of ‘this 
climate. But, thanks tothe murdetous propenst- 
ties of the human race, the black rat is almost 
wholly exterminated,” ; bray 2 

‘Well, I certainly saw one the other day in this 
very house,” 

‘* Yes, it is very 
then left; but they bear the same relation to the 
brown apy sat 6 Pet aay of America bear to 
the whites and half-eastes that have repeopled that 
portion of thé globe; ‘but, unless the rat you speak 
of is still hero, it will be avery long time before 


you see one again, as they are y very rare,” 
“Tt a 


pombe: there are a few of 


Ty 
ears to me that all the domestic pests of 
the British Isles are foreigners,” exclaimed Frank. 
‘What a happy land it must hayé been before they 
came |” Ce ae 
* Oh,” said I, “we have one true native of Eng- 
land whom we all hate, but miost unjustly, although 
it is ‘certainly’ very troublesome sometimes. 
allude to the cominon spider.” 
“ Oh, nasty things,” muttered my friend. 
‘« Well,” I replied, “‘ they are certainly use- 
ne to’ us in catching the flies—you must allow 
at.” 
as Is it te head ba ry ak os spiders have 
e power of reproducing [Po aft « 
vee” I replied; “quite true; the fact -y 
observed by Sir Foseph Banks, “He caught & spider 


T) Rave glanced a’ 





that had lost five legs, and had tho satisfaction of 
watching five new ones grow. If you wotild like 
to try the experiment, rémember that the house 
spider ought to hay eight legs,” ’ 
But ‘here the clock struck midnight, and we 


retired {0 rest, ” (To be continued.) 








RAGGED-SCHOOLS, 

NO. II.—CONTINUED PROGRESS—THE FIRST REFUGE 

: {THIEVES EFFORMED, AND HOW. 
From an early period in the history of the ed- 
school Metropolitan Movement, sienial ee a 
directed to Westminster. It has been justly said, that 
while there aré few districts sb reriarkable for hallowed 
memories’ and ‘associations, yet ‘there is not one other 
over which darker shades of ignordtice lingered so long, 
and where crime ‘and pollntion, systtmatic roguery and 
daring guilt, ‘Had’ more ‘conspicuously showed them- 
selves. “Tt therefore fitly became the ‘Jerusalem’ of 
the Ragged-school Movement. ‘If was'in Westminster, 
through the ‘efforts of 4 most devoted’ and efficient’ Ci 
missionary, that’ one of thé fitst, if not‘ the first ragved- 
school was established.” ' 
“A “sthool for the destitute,” in Pye Street, occupying 
an old stable, had eer established several yéars prior 
to thé forniition 6f'the Racgéd-school Union: “Several 
thousands had been thus edicated; and' a’ boys” day- 
school, ‘anda large Sunday-school, were’ also’ most 
éffective.’ “But an infailf ‘raggéd-school was’ at leti#th 
added to these agencies, togethér with’ a dormitory for 
grown-up Jads, several of ‘whém ‘ad been ‘notorious 
thieves.’ After giving satisfactory proof 6f geritiine re- 
formation, fifteen youths were sént out as emigrants to 
the colonies and to the United States, “Besides ‘these, 
a working-man’s itistitute was fitted up ih a ‘housé in 
Duck Lane, ey & notorious resdrt of thieves and 
éoiners.* 'y the new educational and missionary 
movement this seed-plot of ¢oinérs and criminals was 
afterwards broken up. Here was @ locality which had 
been so full of criminals that’a City missionary reported 
that he had seen bp of forty policémen beaten ‘out 
of Old Pye Street by the inhabitants whileattempting 
to take a thief. , 

In 1846, the juvenile school and school of industry 
was opened in Pye Street for boys and girls. This seems 
to ‘have ‘béen the first London refuye (as something over 
and “beyond the raggéd-school proper), providing not 
métely teaching, but food; lodging; and industrial train- 
ing for the inmates. Within two years thirteon boys 
Were apprénti¢ed to trades, under respectable masters, 
and boys and four’ girls emigrated to ‘the colo- 
ies.” Withiw the ‘fefugée, in “fourteen mhonths, were 
thade forty-two jackdts, sixty-nine pairs of ‘trousers, be- 
sidés initmerable repairs and wondrous patchings; and 
seventy-two pairs of boots, eighty-six pocket-books, sixty- 
four ladies’ reticules, forty-eight collecting money-boxes, 
twenty-four blotting books, ten Bible cases, two portable 
desks, two picture frames, and’a satchel. 

Tt’ will be our duty ‘afterwards ‘to notice both refuges 
eta eat so offstioots of ial d-s¢hool 

ystem. “But “well, in sketching its early history, to 

a the ‘first-fruits gathered in Westminster. 

Besides the “liberties of Westminster,” there is West- 
minster proper, containing about 60,000 souls. It was 
to ‘its “ ” that Cardinal Wiseman referred in his 
famous ‘Iétter’ in’1850, as waiting’ to be purified by the 
*yestoration of England to its leak orbit.” But 
neither the"tarditial by’ his priests; nor yet Westminster 





* When the workmen were ‘fitting’ up the building, they dis- 
covered nearly a bushel of countertais coins (gold and silver) 
deposited between the wall and the ceilizg. . 
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Abbey with its annual revenue of £34,000, have cleansed 
this worse than Augean stable. It is to the City mis- 
sionaries, and to the ragged-schools and refuges mainly, 
that a most important change is to be attributed, as 
that excellent man, Mr. George Wilson, who co-operated 
so earnestly with Lord Ashley and others in carrying 
out the new process of moral renovation, recorded, in 
January, 1851:— 

Love and gratitude are still passions of the human soul, 
and part of our very being, although they may be dormant, 
and apparently extinct. The most depraved have felt the 
kindness shown to their children; and while the City 
missionary has-aided the schools, the schools have ma- 
terially aided the City missionary ; when he has met with 
radeness and insult, a little child has turned wrath into 
civility by lisping, ‘ Oh, he belongs to my school !” 


It was in the year 1849 that the emigration move- 
ment in connection with ragged-schools was inaugurated, 
One hundred and fifty ragged-school children, carefully 
selected, were sent out by Government to Australia ; 
and some of the best juvenile emigrants were selected 
from the inmates of the Westminster Juvenile Refuge. 
One of these had been first a common vagrant, next 
driven to “steal or starve;” and, coming out of prison, 
sleeping on doorsteps, and in abject. want, his wretched 
appearance moved the heart of one of the most notorious 
thieves in the metropolis. He went to the city mis- 
sionary of the district, and pleaded with him to take 
him under his protection. “I cannot bear,” he said, 
“to see him in such a state; he'll soon die, if you don’t 
do something for him.” ‘“ Why,” said the missionary, 
“do you not take him with you?” “Ah! it is because 


I know a thief’s life too well, that I seek to rescue the | ja, 


poor wretch from such a course.” The missionary took 
the boy, in a dreadful condition from “the combined 
effects of starvation, vermin, and filth,” and placed him 
under the care of a respectable couple, who received a 
small sum weekly for his board and lodging. Ulti- 
mately he enters the juvenile refuge, and has the 
advantage of a course of moral and religious training. 
His sullenness and stubbornness give way, his ignorance 
is dispelled, in various ways is his integrity tested, and 
in not a single instance does he become unfaithful. The 
Word of God, which was sealed to him before, he now 
reads with delight, and commits large portions of it to 
memory—the Book placed open before him while he is 
busily en in scouring the kitchen utensils. . At 
length he departs, amid the prayers and affectionate 
farewells of persons of high degree, and other friends of 
the “ very poor,” with every reason to believe that he 
shall become (as so many have done) an honour and a 
blessing to his adopted country. 

And let it not be forgotten that the building now 
called the “ Westminster Juvenile Refuge and School of 
Industry,” had been a refuge for juvenile thieves, a 
school in which they were industriously trained in the 
art of plunder. An eye-witness thus describes part of 
this training process :— : 

Let us look in at the mane room, now the girls’ school. 
Here were fifty youths met around their master—as able 
a one as England could produce—listening with undivided 
attention to his instructions on the “map” (a pair of 
trousers suspended from the ceiling), and on the subject of 
“bobology,” or pocket-picking. After this course of 
tuition, the next was the mock trial, an imitation of the 
Old Bailey Court, with a fac-simile of its functionaries and 
ordeal, done with very great taste, and calculated to make 
the young rascal not only expert in extricating from the 
fob or pocket, but clever in defence. To the 
young novice in his first essay in it, he was supplied witha 
glass of gin below in the tap-teom—now the dining-room 
of the children. If successful, he then returned for the 


pee of seporting his success, bering me of skittles 
the skittle-ground—now the boys’ school-room. 


Other cases besides those mentioned 9s to ragged 





boys, born and brought up among thieves in West- 
minster, are on record in connection with early, efforts 
there. One is that of a youth, whose parents were both 
engaged in crime, and whose eldest'son had been trans- 
ported for fourteen years. The father and mother were 
afterwards transported. Their boy, in a worse condition 
than that of an orphan, was taken to the ragged-school, 
went out occasionally with a basket and water-cresses, 
struggling on for nearly four years. Next he became 
an errand-boy, and a gentleman, at his request, obtained 
for him a place before the mast of a merchant ship. 
Some time after, the young sailor called on him 
who had so long watched ever and befriended him. So 
altered did he find F, C., that he could hardly recognise 
him. He was shown his papers, which at once told that 
his character as a sailor was excellent. “He thanked 
us,” writes his benefactor, “for the Bible which was 
given him, and said that he should ever make it the rule 
of his counsel on sea or land, and the safest chart by 
which he could steer his course through life.” 

The following table will show the rapid increase of 
the society from its commencement, in 1845, to 1850 :— 


Amount 


Schools. Teachers, Children 
200 
250 
450 


First year, 

Second year, 1846 
Third year, 1847 
Fourth year, 1848 
Fifth year, 1849 


Sixth year, 1850 


2,000 
2,600 
{3 vol. } one 
re 7,000 
80 paid f) 
929 vol. 


2,658 


What a noble band of teachers is here set before us! A 
ge portion of them were (as they and others are now) 
Sunday-school teachers also. - With regard to the volun-: 
teers, as contrasted with the “paid” teachers, itis not to 
beunderstood that the latter were or arehirelings without 
heart in the work. The very opposite is and was true 
from the beginning. ‘These “ paid’ teachers, whom 
Lord Shaftesbury has, to our knowledge, always held in 
special honour, and who, by experience, love to Christ 
and souls, and special gifts, have been found admirably 
adapted to the work, were a necessity and a blessing 
alike. Without them the work could not be maintained. 
Labouring in prayer, ever toiling in an unwholesome 
atmosphere, and some of them struck down early by 
fever thus contracted, and willing-hearted, to the utmost 
of their power, and beyond their | ett and wise to win 
souls, they have proved heroes and heroines in this great 
moral conflict with ignorance, sin, and crime. Their 
TRUE MOTIVE—while needing temporal support, and pre- 
eminently worthy of their scanty “ hire”—was the LOVE 
of CuRist. They, and their more favoured and richer 
brethren and sisters, felt all the weight of that true 
stimulus, of which a very eminent preacher and writer, 
our well-beloved friend, Dr. James Tamilton, has said: 

Let that motive urge you which fired evangelists and 
strengthened martyrs ; to which earth owes its most splen- 
did virtues, and to which heaven owes its earth-born 
citizens, Let the love of Christ constrain you, and then 
you can neither live too long, nor work too hard, or be 
summoned from the work too soon. 


Their work was and is. that described in 1848 by one 
who early brought humour, “rhyme and reason,” and 
heart also pte — — cause, 7 who, seal goon 
as “Deputy-Judge Payne,” is the recogni 
laureate of ragged poheac: ee 


‘To curb the passions, and to mould the will; 
To guide the wandering, and bring back the lost; 
With Scripture truths the memory’s stores to fill; 
And seek the soul to save at any cost ; 
To heal the youth that haunt our public ways, 
Foul as the crowds that thronged Bethesda’s pool ;— 
This is the effort. of our modern days— 
This is the glory of the Ragged School.” 
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And theirs too, sowing in tears, it was to fill ‘their | 


bosoms: wit 
harvest, 
“The band of labourers now, though scant and small, 
To see the first-fruits, with delight begin ; 
A time, will come when, in the sight of all, 
The glorious harvest will be gathered in : 
And thousands then, in heaven's unclouded calm, 
Shall bow to Him‘who'doth all nations rule; 
Strike the sweet harp, and wave the Victor's palm, 
AND BLESS THE SAVIOUR FOR THE RaGGED-SOHOOL.” ° 


(To be continued.) 


the early sheavés, and fo anticipate the full 








Heyartment for Pourg People. 


TEDDY AND THE MATCHES. 


A LittTtz boy, named Teddy Taylor, was standing 
watching his mdmma seal some letters.  “Tead 
was yery fond of hearing the crack’ the matches 
made when she lighted them, and begged’ very 
hard to be allowed to have oné all to himself; but 
his mamina told him ‘he was never’ to ‘touch one, 
for fear he should ‘set fire to himself, and told him 
some stories of poor little children being burnt to 
death; and Today promised never to touch the 
matches or fire. ; 

Oné day his mamma had just opened the match- 
box; ‘when ‘she was called ott of the Ttoom, and 
Teddy; who was sitting ‘upon the sofa, waiting to 
hear his’ favourite “‘ fizzy,” was left alone with the 
match-box:' | bap! . 

No’ sooner was the door closed behind his 
mamma; than Teddy jumpéd off the sofa, and went 
up to the Witing-table, putting his’ face‘ close’ to 
the match-box to smell them ; then he lifted the lid 
off and looked at them, and next‘he picked out one 
and popped it into his pocket, thinking, ‘‘ Mamma 
will never miss it, and 1’ll strike it in the garden,” 

His mamma came in presently, and secing Teddy 
on the sofa, never thought he had been such a 
naughty, disobedient boy; and when she had 
rah ef her letters, told him to go to the nurse and 
get his best jacket on, as'she was going to take him 
to spend the afternoon with his little cousins; and 
Teddy, who was very fond of going anywhere with 
his mamma, ‘ran off in great glee, quite forgetting 
everything about the match im his pocket. 

‘The nurse, after ey Be Teddy's jacket, threw 
it into the i a ar ket, to be ready for the 
next day’s washing: sll ete 

Mrs. Taylor did not come home until past 
Teddy’s bed-time, ‘and as he had been ‘running 
about all ‘the afternoon playing at all sorts of nice 

ames, he was very tired; and tumbled into bed as 
ast as he could; going fast. asleep directly his head 
was upon. the pillow ;:ho had not even time to feed 
his cat, so old Tom got very sulky, and lay down 
upon the top of Teddy's dirty jacket in the clothes- 
basket. 

In the middle of the night, Mrs. Taylor was 
awakened ‘by & strong smell of: burning. She 
started out of bed; ‘and opening’ the door, looked 
out ‘into thé’ passage; ‘which was full of smoke. 
Then she ran along and up another stair ‘to the 
nursery, the ‘smoke growing thicker and ‘thicker, 
mitil, 3 opening thé nursery adder; sie could ‘not 
see anything, and was néirly choked You may 
fancy what a fright sho was'in, and ‘how she rushed 
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to the children’s bed, and pulled them out, wakin 
the nurse, who had slept through’ it’ all, pee 4 
indeed, was stupefied by the smoke. Just as she 
got the children out of the room, she saw. the 
flames spring up from the basket 6f clothes? and if 
she had not been. too frightened to keep the chil- 
dren in the suffocating snicke, she might possibly 
have had time to throw some water over the flames. 
As it was, she was too thankful to have the children 
safe; and as she carried them down-stairs, the nurse 
kept screaming ‘out “Fire!” so loud, that’ the 
other servants heard, and came rushing *down- 
stairs, all too frightened to do anything but 
scream ; 80 that a £ deal of ‘time was lost be- 
fore anything was done, and then the flames were 
raging fierdely, and it very soon becatne evident 
that the whole hdtise would: be barnt: so ‘the chil- 
dren Were ‘Carried ‘into’ the garden Wrapped’ in 
blankets and’ shawls, and the’ servants’ be 





Y | throwing the furniture and things out of the ‘win- 


dows, to try and save something. 

The sight of a fire is very dreadful. The flames 
rush and roar so fiercely, and the great cloud of 
smoke grows red and terrible by the reflection 
from the fire below. Everybody seems frightened, 
and often confused. Teddy saw it all, and began 
thinking of the match he had put ‘in his pocket. 
When he did so, he grew quite cold, and to 
shake. Then he crept up to his marmma’s side, and 
looked up in ‘her face. Bho Was crying; ‘for it was 
a goog hens to nes ate be poh pe not rich 
enough to have much hopé 6 acing ay 8 
lips moved, but he could not apaak: Kt last his 
Voice ‘came; very low it wis, tod, ‘and ‘not a bit 
like the same voice he had spoken with a little 
time before; yet it was loud enough for his niamma 
to hear, as he said— ie 
‘i = aan, would a match set the house on 

re ” ‘ 

Then he told her what he had done, and the 
nurse, who heard him, said where shé had laid the 
— soit was quite plain ‘that the-fire was all 

eddy’s fault, and the consequenee of: his wilful 

isobedience. ee | 

‘Teddy never forgot the fire, and never touched a 
match aghin} but, sorry as‘ he'was; he cotild ‘not 
give his mamma ‘back all the pretty things‘that 
were burnf, or build her such a ni¢e hotise again. 





z 


“THE LORD SHALL GIVE THER REST 
FROM THY SORROW.” 
Oh, mourner! full of sorrow, 
Led through affliction’s land, 
*Tis the Saviour who so loves thee, 
That holds thee’ by the hand. 
The days of rest-are coming ;'' 
Sorrow is not for e’er ; 
God tries thy love and patience, 
Po'see what thou canst bear 





Then let him find thee faithful, 
Trusting his tender love; 
He' ddth not willitgly afflict, 
But draws thy heart above. 
And blessings from thy sorrow 
Shall'to' thy ‘heart be given; 
Fitting thee more for toil of earth, 
' And for the 'rést in hétven. * 
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MARK WARREN; 


OR, 
FONW ARDS AND UPWARDS.” 
—_o— 


CHAPTER VI. 
MICHAEL WARREN was at his last, driving the nails 
into the boots he was soling, with unusual hardness and 
severity ; his face puckered up, his mouth compressed, 
and his whole appearance that of resolute and determined 
ill-humour. 

Giles Silverwood was working by his side. It was 
now half a year since he had paid his memorable visit to 
Hull, and he may be supposed to have recovered, in 
some degree, his equilibrium. Giles never alluded to 
the subject in any way; he specially avoided it. All 
that could be elicited from him, when hard pressed, was 
a curt remark that Phoebe had done badly, and married 
a fellow who was not worthy of her. 

Such was his opinion of the Loftus alliance. 

Margaret was in her father's workshop on the present 
occasion, drying her eyes with the corner of her apron, 
and doing what the hard old man ealled whimpering. 

“Say what thee will, lass,” said Michael Warren, 
“*twas the music did it; and thee belittle better than a 
goose to go fretting after it. I never knew any good 
come from musicking in my life!” repeated he, with 
emphasis, 

*TI don’t mind about the music, father; but I wish 
you would let Giles go and find him. It is getting dusk, 
and I am tired of looking out for him, If anything 
should have happened———” 

“Serve him right! I tell thee Giles shall not go,” 
said the old man, sternly. “The lad knows the way 
back. If he don’t, he may stop away for me.” 

Giles had dropped his awl, and started to his feet as 
Margaret spoke; now he sat down with an air of dejec- 
tion; not, however, till he had given Margaret a look of 
sympathy out of his pleasant brown eyes, as pleasant 
as could be seen on a summer’s day. And the eyes 
belonged, as we know, to a well-formed figure, and a 
good honest face, that no man need to be ashamed of. 

And there was a heart somewhere, that, with all its 
manly courage, was fluttering just now like an unfledged 
nestling. And when the old man was called out pre- 
sently on business, the heart jumped into Giles’s mouth, 
and almost prevented him from saying, in a musical 
voice, for he sang at the Cathedral on Sundays— 

ce  ieillie Iam so sorry for you. Don’t cry, Mar- 


“T must cry, Giles ; I am so vag 


* Ah! you should not be unhappy TI’d my way,” 
said Giles, hammering away; “I'd soon set matters 
right. I’ve no love for studying anything myself, to be 
sure, for I was a sad dog at playing truant and birds- 
nesting when I should have been at my task. But 
your brother, if he chooses to be a musician, or what not, 
et him, I say. ‘There haven’t been too many musicians 
in your family, or mine, Margaret, have there ? ” 

“ But my father will never consent,” said Margaret, 
shaking her head. 

“Happen he will somevof these days,” replied Giles, 
cheerily ; ew penser 2g but to say the word, and I’ll 
set off and pick up Mark, and bring him home, whether 
he will or not.” 

“No, Giles ; you shall not get into trouble on my 
account,” said Margaret, hastily ; “ and I have no right 
to — my father, Mark is sure to come back, for 
my sake.” 

“ And so he’d ought,” said Giles, shortly. 

Poor Mark! at that very moment. cold and hunger 
were driving him home, whether he would or no. When 
he left the precentor he wandered about for hours, 





chafing with his pride and rebellion. He hated the 

thought of meeting his father; he knew he had 

done wrong, and yet his confession would probably be 

ge with insult, and his humility trampled in the 
ust, 

It was a cold, snowy night. Margaret had not closed 
the shutters, and, as he came near the house, he could 
see how brightly the fire was burning, and how the 

table looked, set out by Margaret’s hands. His home 
appeared cheerful ; but, alas !" it was only in appearance, 
There were shadows on the hearth that no fire-light could 
drive away. Mark knew it, and he sighed, as he laid 
his hand on the latch, and stepped forward a culprit, 
re ty to ills as biting as the winter’s snow and 
slee 

Now Michael Warren, bad as he was, had a touch or 
two of nature in him. He knew, in his secret heart, 
that he had been hard upon his son, and also he ex- 
perienced a fatherly anxiety he would have died rather 
than have owned to. That anxiety had reached its height 
when Mark came in, and ane no one could guess it, 
the old man’s heart gave a throb of pleasure, and when 
Margaret darted to her brother, and threw her arms 
round him, and drew him to the warm hearth, and kissed 
him, and wept over him, Michael Warren held his peace, 
and let the prodigal be welcomed back with kindness, 

This was a great point gained. Mark’s generous heart 
was touched by his father’s forbearance; he fell at his 
feet and begged his forgiveness. Any other parent 
would have raised ‘and embraced him. Not so 
Michael Warren ; a few gruff words were all he chose 
to vouchsafe. He did not condescend to ask where 
Mark had been to, or how employed. It was enough 
that he had cut the ground from under his feet. Mark 
had turned rebellious at the loss of his music, but a few 
hours of cold and privation had taught him better 
manners. He had come back tame and submissive. 
The old man did not repent of his deed; he chuckled 
still over the burnt oratorio. 

Mark, on his part, after the momentary softening, 
froze hard again. He was silent and morose, The 
warmth and comfort of home merely reached the out- 
ward man. Within all was cold ‘ad desolate, except as 
regarded Margaret. 

oor Margaret! it was the sorrow of her life that 
Mark had chosen to be a musician. It was a cross she 
took up meekly day by day, never thinking that it 
might, perchance, lead to a crown. 
ith a sad heart she stole into her brother’s room 
when Michael had gone to rest. She knew that Mark 
was accustomed to rows half the night at his books 
and his music, and she feared a return of his despair 
when he saw the empty corner where -his ichord 
had stood. But she was deceived. Mark was sitting at 
the tiny window that looked into the street below, and 
when he turned his face to her, it was so bright and 
hopeful she could scarcely believe lier senses, i 
og sat down beside him, and put her arm round his 
neck, 

“ Dear Mark, are you comforted ? ” 

* Yes, Margaret, greatly! I have found a friend.” 

Who is it?” 

* You cannot guess, so I may as well tell you. What 
do you think of the precentor ?” 

“ Have you been there, Mark ?” 

id it in a grave, half-reproachful tone, her eyes 
fixed upon him with an expression that made him 
blush a little. He knew what her womanly instinct 
suggested. 

“Yes, I have been there; aad the precentor says J 
shall be a musician some of these days,” cried Mark, 
gaily. “Isn’t that glorious news ? ” 

Margaret did not think so, She was secretly ay 
that her brother had met with encouracement, It 





— 
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would be the same game over again, and so she told | _ Giles was thoroughly at home in his trade. He liked 


him. 

“Oh, no, it won’t,” replied Mark, in the same san- 
guine tone; “the precentor will back me up. He has 
heard part of my oratorio, Think of that, Margaret! ” 

“ Well,” said Margaret, without the least enthusiasm. 

“Well, of course it was a great thing to get him to 
listen at all. Depend upon it, Margaret, I s make 
my way in the world some of these days.” 

“ What by doing, Mark?” 

“By being a musician —a first-rate one, I mean ; 
nothing middling will content me.” 

Margaret sighed. She had a stocking knitting for 
her father; it was part of her creed never to lose a 
moment, Now she began to move the pins with great 
rapidity, her eyes fixed on the ground with a look of 
patient sorrow. 

“IT wish you would give it up, Mark,” said she, at 
length, “and be contented with the position Providence 
has placed you in, I am quite contented with mine.” 

Mark felt angry. It was always so at home. No one 
ever understood or sympathised with him, not even 
Margaret. As to his position, he had it yet to find. He 
did not fit into his present one, as Margaret did into 


hers, 

“ Well, but, Margaret, you would like me to be at the 
top of the ladder, instead of the bottom ?” 

Margaret did not answer. 

Mark would have felt more angry still if something 
had not just then turned aside the current of his 
thoughts. 

There was a gathering of visitors at one of the great 
houses in the neighbourhood, and carriages went up 
and down the narrow street. One of these carriages 
was stopped a moment by another that had to pass it 
with difficulty, Mark and Margaret looked out. The 
gas-light shone full into the carriage, and showed a fair 
young face, with glossy black curls, from which rosebuds 
were peeping. Mark knew the face, and so did Mar- 

t was Isabel Clare. 

's eye kindled, and his cheek flushed. Margaret 
drew herself back coldly. She did not like Isabel. She 
felt towards her as the working bee does to the butterfly. 

But the butterfly carried away Mark’s whole soul just 


en, 

“Oh!” thought he, “if ever I can climb up yonder, 
and be on an equality with her!” 

Iam afraid he thought aloud, for Margaret gathered 
up her knilting, and said severely, with tears in her 
eyes— 

“ Mark, this fancy is worse than the other.” 


And she went to her room to weep and to pray for 
Mark; while Mark, reprobate as he was, sat the live-long 
night at the window to watch Miss Clare go by again. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MicHAEL WaARREN’s obstinacy had stood firm and un- 
wavering ever since he was a lad, It was not likely 
therefore to yield now, when he was an old man. Nor did 
it, a single jot. The good precentor had, with many bland 
words, persuaded him to allow Mark the use of one after- 
noon a week; but this was all. The lad must deliver 
his tale of bricks just the same. He must drudge at last 
rat leather as if no higher aspiration had ever occurred 
im. 

These were w hours to Mark, except as his mind 
was able now and then to advert to other subjects. When 
his father was absent, he would prop the Tasso open before 
him, and snatch sweet morsels from its pages to beguile 
the prose of his daily life, and to eke out his scant 
measure of time. 

Giles never told tales of him. On the contrary, he de- 
fended him from a thousand petty miseries. 





it, and there were no ambitious throbbings to tear his 
heart to pieces. The only elevated spot in his future was 
when he expected to be master of the shop and the 
business, and this he hoped would happen to him by right 
of Margaret, He regarded Margaret with an eye of affec- 
tion, and, some time or other, he hoped she would become 
his wife. It was the solitary scrap of romance in a life as 
prosaic as making shoes all day could render it. 

Giles pitied Mark, and that was why he defended him. 
Mark was a slender lad by the side of his stalwart figure. 
Then Mark’s desire for knowledge seemed in his eyes a 
vague and dreamy thing, that could lead to no certain 
results, At all events, Giles had a feeling of superiority 
over the young musician, Not that he was a conceited 
man, but simply that Mark’s jewel was to him as the 
jewel of old was to Chanticleer, not worth the picking 
up! 

One day Giles, who had been out receiving orders, 
came home rather excited. 

“There,” cried he to Mark, “ what do you think of the 
foot which owns that?” 
is He took a slipper from his pocket and laid it before 


im. 
“ Why, that it is—it must be—no one else in the 
world——” and Mark flushed up in a moment, 

Giles rubbed his hands together. 

“Ah, yes! you may well look alive! I’ve a great 
mind not to tell you,” added he, as Mark kept turning 
the slipper about to find some clue to its owner. 

“Do tell me, Giles! dear, good Giles!” said Mark, 
beseechingly. 

“Ah, Pose it’s good Giles now and welcome! Well, 
suppose I do tell you! Upon my word,” exclaimed Giles, 
giving the nail such a rap with the hammer that he drove 
it right through the sole—“ upon my word, she is a 
beauty ! Why, that hardly expresses it, I can’t think of 
a word strong enough ! ” 

* Who? who?” 

“ Why, her that I’ve been to measure ; Miss Clare,” 

be ‘ thought so;” and Mark bent his head over his 
work, 

“Well! and what a dull chap you are,” cried Giles, 
we have seen her every week and said nothing about 
i ” 


“Tt was no concern of mine, or yours either,” said 
Mark, in a constrained tone, and annoyed beyond 
measure. 

He was angry with Giles for daring to take her name 
on his lips. 

“ Aint it, though! when I've took her dainty little 
foot in my hand, and she’s smiled at me, and talked as 
pleasant as could be. She said she knew you quite well.” 

“ Oh, indeed !’’ said Mark, ie 

He was doubly angry with Giles for presuming to 
make him the subject of conversation. 

* Yes, and I told her all about you, and how you might 
come into the business if you hadn't taken to musicking. 
I said your father was the best shoemaker in the city.” 

Mark felt half choking. 

Giles went on, with the utmost complacence— 

“T told her your father was dead set against it, and 
that I thought it a pity myself, because nothing much 
is ever likely to come of it, and there’s nothing so good 
for a shoemaker as sticking to his last.” 

Mark’s face was white, his lips compressed. He felt 


ttin idly into a passion. 
ac Why, look here now,” continued Giles, “in that very 
room this morning, with its pictures, and its finery, and 
its bits and bobs of china, and its books with smart covers 
lying on the table, just to tickle the eye, and Miss Clare 
with her grand gown, and bows of riband, and curls like 
a doll, thinks I, What have we to do with such things ? 
They are but chimney ornaments when you have done, 
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There’s no wear in them for folks that have been used to 
get their own livings, and eat off delf ware, and sit on 
brick floors. And, depend upon it, it’s a bad thing to go, 
as you do, every week and see a side of life as will never 
belong to you.” 

“ Why should it not belong to me, pray ? ” asked Mark, 


sharply. 
ould eet ? Look at us and look at them.” 
id ‘Mark, ‘a crimson spot ‘burning on his 
T am ‘a musician I can take ‘my place 
even by Miss Plare.” 

©Feaven bliss the lad! what arate he goes at. You 
by Miss Clare} Well, now, you might say the Queen 
at once! It’s Bll one.” 

Mark couldfbear it no longer, He got up, and went 
into the i 

* Margaret |” 

* Yes, what is the matter?” 

“Margaret, I am sick to death of that fellow’s tongue,” 
cried he, passionately. 

* What fellow ? ” 

“That blockhead, Giles ! ” 

Margaret coloured. She had laid down her work a 
minute. Now she took it up again; she was evidently 
displeased. 

“T don’t think Giles is a blockhead, by any means,” 
said she, quietly. 

“Tastes differ, Margaret; at all avents he is a mere 
shoemaker,’ said Mark, foolishly. 

Margaret was now really angry. 

“JT am ashamed of you!” cried she, the hot tears half 
blinding her. “ Whatis yourown father?’ What ought 

ou to be, if you did your duty, but a shoemaker ? 
There is no disgrave in following the trade you were born 
to; the disgrace is in neglecting it’ for what will profit 
you nothing !” 

So saying, she gathered up her work and left the room. 
Mark was to blame, assuredly. He felt it in a moment, 
and ran after her to make it up. But for once Margaret 
was implacable. He had jarred on a sensitive chord, 
What was it? He could not find’outjust then, but he 
might, if he had seen Margaret at her chamber window, 
wiping away the angry tears, and her cheeks glowing 
like her own roses; and if he had heard her muttering 
to herself, as if the very idea were intolerable to her, 
“ What! Giles a blockhead! My Giles!” 

But his own romance filled his heart too full to make 
room for Margaret’s. 7 


—_—_—_—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“WELL,my dear, and who is the new man who is 
coming ? ” asked “Miss Gertrude Haudley—who was a 
lady ‘approaching a certain’age, Dr. Handley’s sister, 
aud a most inveterate gossip—of' Miss Clare. 

A’ party was’ expected that evening, and Miss 
Gertrude, who -had’ come early, “was ‘fitting’ on ‘her 
gloves’ before the’ fire,’”’She was no stratiger ‘at the 
precentor’s, and either because she had beén at school 
with Isabel’s mother (a fact she was anxious to ignore), 
or because ladies were scarce at Westover, or for some 
feminine reason or other, was; notwithstanding ‘the’ dif- 
ference ‘in pres age, i Be intimate ‘friend or ac- 
quaintance the little spoiled beauty possessed.’ . 
‘Miss Handley ‘had been a Lelilty, too, in her day, 
though she was ‘somewhat spare and” large-featured 
now, at least to her friend’s eyés. “In her Own, she 
was precisely the same being“4ho, some ‘twenty’ years 
before, had made a “sensation” by her début at the 
then Bishop's Palace, ee Nase ibe’ 

She regarded “herself, or professed to regard hersel 
as a contemporary of Isabel’s ; insisted’ on "being trea’ 
by her’as on an equality, and addressed 'as'* Gertrude.” 

hen first Isabel ‘had comé froin ‘school, a year and a 
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half before, sho had always spoken of her, and to her, as 
“Miss HanMey,” or Miss Gertrude:;”: buf/on that lady 
appearing much annoyed, and saying, “So absurd, my 
dear; young people like you and I!” she had abandoned 
the obnoxious title, and ever after adopted the Christian 
name, avéording to desire. 

‘© hardly know. Some .one that grandpapa has 
picked up,’ I suppose,” said Isabel, carelessly. 

“Young or old, dear ? Rich or poor? ” 

“ How inquisitive you always are, Gertrude !” 

“Not in the least, my dear! '/Lask for your sake, 
Of course} he will fall in love with you directly.” 

Isabel smiled complacently: She was well aware of 
her own attractions. She knew that every one of those 
glossy curls held’a lover’s' heart entangled in it. 

Tsabel’s lovers were the talk of Westover. : 

“T speak “as‘a ‘practical: woman,” continued Miss 
Gertrude, with some little acidity. “ Now the six curates 
are extinguished, the new minor canon snubbed, the 
dean’s nephew sent to Coventry; itis time some fresh 
viotim came forward. Whois there now left to, be 
sacrificed upon your altar, my dear ?” 

“ Oh, there is’ little fear of the supply running short,” 
replied Isabel, curling her lip. 

* Perhaps not, for you ate handsome, Isabel, I grant. 
If you were but good as well, I should have some 
comfort in you.” 

“ Gertrude——” 

“Oh, yes! I know what you are going to say: my 
having known you so long ‘makes you tolerate my plain 
speaking.'To be faithful with you, my dear, it is a 
mercy some one can tell you the truth: You hear 
falsehoods enough every day of your life,” 

“ Really, Gertrude, if it were worth one’s while—— ” 

“Let me finish my speech. Don’t you know that 
when one admirer tells you you are an angel, another 
thiat you aré»a goddess, and:another that. you are a 
sylph, they don’t speak thé truth} Isabel? You are 
nothing of the kind.” ; 

“ Whatam I, pray ?” 

im at roe are a girl, somewhere about seventeen, 
with a good-looking face, but heaps of pride and ‘self-will, 
and a very bad temper.” mi 

''“ Gertrude, really !—— but itis not worth while!” 
And Isabel laughed a soft, musical laugh, like a peal of 
sweet bells. “I really believe you are jealous.” 

“I !+not a bit,” replied Miss Gertrude, fidshing scar- 
let, though, at the imputation; » “I‘can assure you I am 
not without my admirers,” she added, looking down 
affectedly, and pulling out the lace on her handkerchief. 

Isabel smiled a quiet, wicked little smile. 

“Tam sorry for it. I was going to propose that you 
should have Mr. Herbert Loftus ‘all to yourself.” 

Ts that his name? Herbert Loftus! Dear me! quite 
romantic: ” : wil 

“Yes, that is his name.” 

“ He is single, of course ?” 

* T suppose so.’ I have heard nothing to the contrary. 
Oh, yes }‘of course he is sinvle; ‘or he would have brought 
his wife with him.” . ( 

* How came this visit about, Isabel ? ” 

“Yow nitist ask graudpapa; Tedon’t know. Grand- 
papa has been to London, ‘and: he arid Mr. Loftus found 
each ottier out, and he asked him’ tb' come and see us. 
Grandpapa likes him very much?” ° it 10-9 
‘8S He Fick PPC 

“Very, I believe; he has property 
the North. ' Hé'livés in the North?» 

“Is bra la ae Ot 4 

Gratidpapa says so.” 

Owe ‘gertlerhianly ? ” . 

ery ; So ‘grandpapa says. 

“Oh! I look upon it as a settled thing, then, Ask me 
to thé’ wedding, dedt, and ‘let me* have my fill of ‘bride- 
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cake. Mrs. Herbert Loftus! Rather an aristocratic 
name, 

“Gertrude, for shame! I quite blush for you,” said 
Isabel, laughing. 

“ What will become of the curates, the minor canon, 
and the dean's nephew, is not quite clear to my mind. 
The curates had better marry the Miss Joachims ; there’s 
one a-piece for them. The minor canon may emigrate if 
he likes, and the bishop’s nephew might take up with— 
with—— 

“ Yourself, Gertrude.’”” 

“He might do worse, dear, and he might do better,” 
replied Miss Gertrude, quietly. 

Ten minutes after, the room was filled with visitors, 

Isabel leaned back in her chair in an attitude of easy 
indifference, and received the homage of her admirers, 
They clustered round her like bees. 

Allat once the swarm divided, and the precentor came 
to introduce a stranger. 

“ Isabel, this is Mr. Loftus. Mr. Loftus, my grand- 
daughter, Miss Clare.” 

Isabel’s bright eyes flashed upon him with a look of 
curiosity, She rose. Mr. Loftus bowed; the flash had 
glanced over him and passed into nothing. 

Isabel was used to strike her victims unerringly. She 
felt piqued. “She made room for him near her. He sat 
down; her admirers stood. 

Isabel turned her face to him, dimpled all over with 
smiles, and began to talk. He answered sensibly and 
courteously, but he did not defer to her; on the con- 
trary, he swept away her opinions without scruple, and 
set up hisown, He evidently thought more of himself 
than of her. 

“ What an odious man!” said poor Isabel to herself. 

And yet her interest was roused; she had never been 
treated with such nonchalance before. 

Presently he got up and went away. He began to 
talk to Dr. Handley and to the precentor. Isabel fol- 
lowed him with her eyes, and wondered if he would come 
back ; but he seemed to have forgotten her existence. 

She could not give him upso easily—for Isabel’s net 
was never full. She went to the piano and played one 
of her finest pieces. Mr. Loftus was silent while she 
did so, and amused himself with looking at a volume of 
engravings. When she had finished, he resumed his 
conversation with the precentor, taking up the thread 
exactly where he had dropped it. 

Isabel’s pique grew upon her. She fluttered back- 
wards and forwards to her grandpapa, to attract Herbert’s 
attention, She could not endure the indifference of this 
Northman. 

But her manceuvres were of no avail; Herbert was 
polite, but nothing more. She did not even think he 
admired her. 

Presently couples began to be draughted down to supper. 

“Now,” thought Isabel, “he will offer me his arm.” 

And, it must be allowed, she loitered near him on 
purpose. 

But no, barbarian that he was! he never looked 
at her. He looked round, it is true, for some one to take 
down, but he chose a lady of sixty-five. 

“ What an inexplicable man !” thought Isabel. _ 

Her admirers crowded round her, but she did not 
smile on them, She was vexed, and her sun went be- 


hind a cloud, 

At supper, however, she put a bold front on the 
matter. She laughed, and talked, and coquetted; but 
this did not affect him either. He was perfectly at his 
ease, and evidently jor aieg, Progeny He made a great 
fuss with the precenter; his visit, so he contrived to 
show, was expressly to him. 

Isabel was mortified beyond measure. 

“Gertrude, I Aate him,” whispered she, as they rose 
from supper, 





—,. 





“Do you, my dear? Now, I like him very much indeed. 
You have never seen any one so sensible for a long time. 
He will do, Isabel, if——” 

“Tf what?” 

“Tf you can only get him. He isa trifle too good for 
you, my dear.” 

Isabel walked away displeased, her haughty little head 
erect; and Miss Handley thoroughly enjoyed the laugh 
she indulged in at her friend’s discomfiture. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“Tr is rather unfortunate,” said the precentor, the next 
morning at breakfast, to Herbert Loftus, “ but I have an 
engagement that cannot be postponed. ‘Will you allow 
me to leave you in Isabel’s care for a few hours?” 

Isabel was at the head of the table. Her bright eyes 
flashed upon Herbert with a look almost of triumph 
But he did not respond ; he was wholly occupied with his 
breakfast; and when he did speak, it was to say to the 
precentor— 

“ Pray permit me to make myself at home, and to feel 
that you consider me no stranger.” 

* Isabel shall drive _ round the city and show you 
what is to be seen. e have a fine view up there by the 
castle, and perhaps you would like to visit the cathedral. 
Tsabel——’ 

“T assure you these arrangements are quite unneces- 
sary,” interrupted Herbert; “I have letters to write, and 
need not trespass on Miss Clare’s kindness.” 

Isabel coloured with vexation ; she, who had the whole 
world at her feet, to be flouted by thisstranger! It was 
intolerable ! 

“Well, Isabel,” said the precentor, rising from table, 
after a good deal of conversation with his guest, “ be sure 
you take care of Mr. Loftus, and order the carriage when 
it is agreeable.” 

‘‘Not for me, if you please,” said Herbert Loftus, 
quickly ; “I prefer walking, and when I have done my 
letters, I shall take a stroll round the city.” 

Shall Isabel go with you?” 

“No, thank you; I ama brisk walker, and there is no 
need to inflict my peregrinations upon Miss Clare.” 

“ As you please! as you please! Good-bye for the 
present. Good-bye, my little girl.” 

“Have you known grandpapa long?” said Isabel, 
when she and Herbert were left alone. 

“Not personally; my father was a pupil of his. I 
never saw him till the other week; we became acci- 
dentally acquainted in London, and he did me the honour 
of inviting me.” 

“ Were you ever at Westover before?” 

No, never.” ‘ 

“ Tt is a nice old city, only one gets tired of seeing the 
same faces and going through the same routine; a fresh 
person is rather a novelty.” 

He bowed, but evidently without being flattered, or 
even interested. He took some letters from his pocket, 

“Can I find the way to the study? I must, with your 

rmission, retire there to answer my letters.” 

Isabel bit her lip: She coald count upon at least a dozen 
admirers who would have given their little fingers for the 
chance of such a ¢éte-d-téte, but to whom she had never 

ken half the civil words she had done to Herbert 
Loftus; and he was callous as the hide of a rhinoceros. 

She led him to the study, and put writing materials 
before him. 

“T am obli 
he, with a nod of dismissal. ' : 

Isabel flushed up again. Her wounded pride writhed 
under this new treatment. She went back to the break- 
fast-room, and walked up and down, chafing and 
irritated; then she looked into the mirror at her 
splendid eyes and beautiful features. 


to you; I can find my way back,” said 
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“Yes; I will conquer him,” said she, imperiously—“ I 
will!” : 

Herbert, meantime, had quietly mended his pen, and 
began to write his letters. 8! 

‘The first was. to his: brother, the only person in the 
world whom Herbert Loftus vouchsafed-to take into his 
confidence. We will: peep over his shoulder at the 


closing ‘paragraph :— 

You blame me for my matriage, You say that inequalities in the 
married state are dangerous. The fact is, men and women never can 
gtand on equal ground. A woman's intellect is inferior, argue the 
point as you may. But a woman's position may be equal to mine, 
and I might have married such’a one—a gentlewoman, as you term 
her. Well, supposeI had. She would have fancied the equality ran 
through everything. ‘She would have been ezigeante aud domineering. 
This would have led to domestic’ anrioyance and discomfort. I knew 
better than to ran the risk. : /Echosea pretty country’ girl, about’ whose 
position in life there conld be.no dispute, and whom I ¢ould educate 
and bring ‘wp to my own standard—who would ‘be humble and 
thankful, and not clash with my opinions. ve tas 

Phebe Silverwood re sueh, om sf a vend aa , 4 

By-and-by, when I: have . sufficiently . pru and lopped, an 
grafted, 1 shall introduce her to the world as Mrs. Herbert Loftus, 
Til'then her existence ig unknown. ’ , 

On this ground, toe, you blame me. You say that if I visit as a 
single man where there are. daughters, it, may lead to, unpleasant 
results, As‘fir as I'am concerned, to say nothing of moral rectitude, 
which is of itself a sufticierit guard, I am wholly un ble to the 
tender passion, I shall, therefore, go ——— free and unscathed. 
ith regard to them, if they choose to fall in love with me, Ieannot 

elp it. nt . : 

I need not tell you that I have cut the link between Phebe and her 
race. J cannot be overrun with Silverwoods, She haswgreat, rade 
brother, and a weak, uneducated mother, with whom: 1; will have 
nothing todo. -Ph@be has sense enough toyield to my wish; What 
is this rabbie, weighed in the balance with me? ‘' *""~~* , 


Five other letters followed, none of which were ad- 
dressed to his wife. a to 

‘*T need not Write to her,” thought he, as he directed 
his epistles ; “ she knows what she has to do, and Ido not 
wish her to be acquainted with all my moyements.. She 
is sure to be well and happy—there is no fear of ae 

He had ‘scarcely made the reflection when a slight 
rustle made him turn. It was Isabel. 

Sho stood in the doorway, as if afraid of interrupting 


his letters, and sounded a blast out of his own trumpet, 
He had been too full of himself to notice Isabel before, 
but now he actually smiled upon her, Isabel's quick eye 
noted the change. Do not tistake her. She only 
wished to humble him; and to humble him, he must 
first be entangled. It would be'intolerable to have him 
go about as if in despite of her. She, who had so many 
slaves, could not brook that this man should be free. 

“Will you come to lunchéo3, if you can spare the 
time ?” she asked, as she stood ja the doorway. 

“T have quité finished. “I w Jl follow you directly ;” 
and he gathered up his letters, 

Re If you will leave them on t!.e table, James will post 

them.” : 

“Tam going out myself, thank you. There will 
time before dinner, I pan tan sR to : Taare we be 

“Oh, yes; but it rains,” 

Isabel ‘said ‘it with ‘a little triumph. “ He will be 
thrown upon my society, whether or no,” thought she. 

Herbert looked through the Window.. =: 

“ Perhaps it will cleat. up. I shall be sorry not to go,” 
said he, coolly. ee iad gt amen ete 

Tsabel was piqued to distraction. She could have run 
a thousand arrows into him ‘with pleasure; but he must 
be' coaxed near enough for them 'to reach him. _ : 

They went in to luncheon. ee: téte-d-téte, of course. 
But’ beyond ‘the ‘attentions required of a gentleman, 
Herbert went not an inch.. His thoughts were more 
upon the weather than upon Isabel. series f 

When luncheon was over, hé went again to the win- 
dow. ‘The rain poured in torrents. 

“Cannot you make yourself comfortable in-doors?” 
said Isabel. “What can I do to amuse you?” 

“Nothing, thank you. I have plenty of resources for 








him.’ He was in high good humour now he had finished 





a wet day, and I sce it intends to be ons. I shall nuke 
uaintance with some of your grandpapa’s bodks.”) 
tidal bridled, and almost choked.:’ | ? Was her 
company nothing? Not worth half-an-hour? Tovbe put 
aside for a parcel of musty old volumes? Her mortification 
could hardly conceal itself. But it was lost on Herbert. 
By this time he had snugly ensconced himself in the study, 

Isabel gulped down her resentment; but it boiled up 
again and again. The’ passionate, proud, impéricus 
beauty had met with her first check. She had todo 
with one who stubbornly refused ‘to burn iticense to her, 

“Well, Isabel, dear, what is the miatter?: Are you 
practising for ‘ Medea’ or ‘I Macbeth ??” 9») > 

It was Miss Gertrude Handley, muffled in a hood, 
which she throw aside, and shook hér somewhat spare 
ringlets. uit 

“Tam come to spend the afternoon with you,” said 
she, putting her work-basket on the table, “aud see 
if you have tamed your savage.” sala! He 

“Oh, Gertrude, he*has despised me! I hate him!” 
said Isabel, reg veh 

“Dear, dear! Pray compose yourself, I had no idea 
you had been refused so soon.” és 

“Refused! What, do you think Iwould——-. Ob, 
Gertrude, you are always saying something ridiculous;” 
and Isabel burst into an hysterival laugit.” ay an 

Gertrude poked the fire intoa blaze, put the chairs 
into their places, and drawing out her knitting, ‘sat down, 
her feet on a footstool. jis , Fite fe 

“ Where is he gone to?” 

“ Nowhere,” replied Isabel, sullenly. 

“What! is hein the house?” 

“He has been in the study all the mornin 
writing letters, and then’reading grandpapa’s 

“ And the precentor ?” Lats . 

“ Has been out ever since breakfast.” 

Miss Handley knitted a row in silence; then she 
looked + ap at Isabel, i 
“T call that unsociable.” 

Isabel said nothing. She tied her hankerchief ina 
knot, and nearly bit it through, evrl 

r Isabel was very ungovernable at times. Sho was 
sleek and beautiful, but very panther-like. © She could 
have dug her claws into any one. iu 

Miss. Gertrude rose up, her knitting in her hand, 
* Come, Isabel, we will beard him in his den.” 

“Not I, indeed. I care nothing for him.” 

“But Ido; Aman who has been in the house twenty- 
four hours without succumbing’ to the popular mania, 
is out of the common way. Come.” i yey] Hott 

““No, I won’t. Do not aggravate me, Gertrude.” 

“Tl: go myself, then. . J don’t mind,” : 

She went to the study door, opened it, and entered. 
Herbert was reading at the table, perfectly ‘consposed, 
and unconscious of the excitement he had created.’ 
He did not look up, and Gertrude sat down’ in the 

He 


precentor’s easy. chair. 
in a moment, 


3 first 


The click of her knitting pins roused him. 
started, but recovered his self-possession 
~ Miss Handley, I presume?” 

Miss Gertrude shook: hands with him. “Iam sorry 
to disturb. you, .but I’ dare. say you haye found out 
that the study is the most comfortable room in the 
house. I always sit here when I can.” 

Herbert turned his chair to the fire. He seemed 
more dig to te sociable wits “ag than Pay ay his 
possibly because, (considering Miss Gerirudé’s age) 
ae ee went be i to'suspicion. 

«How do. you like Westover ?” Gertrude. 

“J have not seen much of it. . I only came lastnight, 
and ki has rained ever since.” ‘ 

“Tt is a very ancient ci of i 
like this, quite cots thets way:” " 

“T have no particalar fancy. for old houses,” replied 
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Herbert; “they have always a feeling of decay and 
dilapidation about them,” 

“ Not' when they ate as well kept up as this.” 

“ Well, this, T daresay, lins rats behind the wainscot,” 
said Herbert, looking round. 

“Your own ‘house is: modern one, perhaps?” asked 
Gertrude, who to. great natural curiosity united a tact 
in oross-exantination that might have been turned to 
account in a witness-box, and an entire want of delicacy 
that set the most common rules at defiance. 

Still Herbert chose to gratify her. 

“Mine are both modern houses, Miss Handley.” 

“Both! You have two, then?” exclaimed Gertrude, 
inquisitively. 

“One in Yorkshire, and one in London; that is all,” 
replied Herbert, smiling at her absurdity. 

‘Oh!’ She knitted'a row in silende: 

“ An excellent matvh for Isabel,” thought she, 

“Do you like Yorkshire ?” she began again. 

* Oh, yes." Twas born there’ 

‘ : aes jae 

oe aa of it do you live in? 

“Dear! that commercial trading place. How can you 
like it?” 

“Te place and myself are. quite distinct from each 
other; Miss Handley.” 

“Ts there much society in Hull?” 

“Hardly any.” 

“Who Yo you visit with, then ?” 

“ A few families residing in the neighbourhood.” 

“Do you live by yourself? You must be very lonely.” 

“ Oh, no, T’am not.” : 

“ Havé you any sisters there, or a mother ?” 

“ Neither the one nor thé other, Miss Handley.” 

“ Oh't” : 

The click of the pins went on again for a minute. 

“ Perhaps the Yorkshire ladies take care of you?” 

Herbert did not reply. He considered the remark 
impertinent; ‘and Miss Gertrude, though she did not 
know it, wasitreading on dangerots ground. 

She took ‘riote of his silence, and then shifting her 
tactics— 

“ Of course you admire Isabel Clare ?” 

“ Who is she?” 

ne How can you ask? There is but one sun in the 
sky.” 

“Do you mean the precentor’s granddaughter ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” 

“T thought her handsoine, I believe.” 

3 Thought ! fis on’ you!’ She is the belle of the place 
now. ‘The gentlemen are crazy about her,” 

“Indeed !” °°’ 

“Yes, “Even the strangers who pass through the 
place ate said to fall in love with her.” 

“Indeed 1” 
ah hear'she is considered as beautiful as a woman can 


“ Indeed: !?? 

“The precentor makes quite an idol of her, She is 
the re pride of his heart. 

A n are 

“Now, look at her rather more attentively, will you ? 
I hans like to know if she comes up to your ideal of 

u — ‘ 

Herbert bowed politely. But he rose soon after, and 

gan to } 
clouds were breaking, and it was sufliciently fine to allow 
him to go out. ‘He would take 4 turn in the cathedral 
Cloisters, at any rate. Miss Gertrade watchéd him go 
by the window, ‘the rain’ dripping from his umbrella ; 
then she hastened back to Tsabel. 

“Isabel; I have found out so many things about him.” 
_ “That is just like you, Gertrude! Always poking 
into other people’sconcerns, “J don’t want to know.” 
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* Don’t you? well, I shall tell:it to the chairs and 
tables, then. In the first place, he has two houses; one 
in Hull, one in London.” 

“There is nothing extraordinary in that. So have 
we—so has every very, ' 

“So has my gran papa, you should say: the house is 
not yours, Isabel,” said Miss Gertrude, a little spitefully. 

Isabel made a gesture of impatience. 

“ When you have married Mr. Loftus, then you may 
say our house and we,” continued Gertrude. “I merely 
mention the fact that’ you may’see how eligible he is! 
= visits with all the nice people in the neighbour- 

“So do we,” said Isabel, tossing her head. 

“So does the precentor, you mean,” said Gertrude, 
pertinaciously. 

“Then he lives quite by himself.” 

Isabel made no reply. 

“ He has no sisters, or any one to take care of him.” 

Isabel was still silent. 

“He is not lonely, iecause he is evidently a man with 
plenty of resources; and, perhaps——” 

Tsabel did not attempt to fill up the pause. Her face 
had settled itito an expression of supreme indifference. 

* And, perhaps—no, I don’t think he is exactly en- 
gaged” (Isabel gave a little start); “but there is no 
doubt he is much run after—by the young ladies,” con- 
po Gertrude, bringing out the words very loud and 
clear. 

“So that,” added she, putting her knitting in her 
baskét, “I advise you to look sharp about you, otherwise 
he may slip through your fingers; especially” —putting 
on her hood—* as he has gone out in the rain rather 
than keep you company.” 

(To be continued.) 








Short Arrows. 


OLD PSALM TUNES. 
To forward the favourable reception of such tunes, two 
facts as to their original intention must be practically borne 
in mind. They were sung faster than we usually sing them, 
and, what is better, by a far greater numbor of voices. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that old tunes should be sung 


in a heavy, drawling style. Our forefathers in the Church 
were cheerful Christians. A psalm of a dozen verses was 
bué short to them. Hence, as well as from other circum- 
stances, it is clear that they'saig in a quicker and livelier 
manner than is commonly conjectured. The “Old Hun- 
dredth” tune is made a dirge in our days, but in theirs 
it was a joyous and animating canticle. In like man- 
ner, “York” tune; which is shelved among the dull and 
obsolete, was, little more than a century ago, the liveliest 
and most popular tune of the entire kingdom. But, to hear 
old tunes to advantage, they must be sung in old style 
not only must they be sung with decent gravity and cheer- 
ful sanctity, but by masses of people, by a multitude of 
voices, ‘by all ‘the people together,” as the original diree- 
tions state, Six thousand voices were wont to be heard at 
St. Paul’s Cross. “*Thrée or four thousand singing at a 
time in'a church in this ‘city is but a trifle,” said the ex- 
cellent Roger Ascliam, in a letter from Augsburgh, dated 
the 14th of May, 155%: ‘ 
{HE HOUSEHOLD OF SYMPATHY. 

Happy, thrice happy, the families in whose narrow circle 
no heart can grieve or rejoice alone, no glance, no smile 
can be unreturned, and where friends say to each other 
daily, with actions rather than words, “‘Thy joys, thy 
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happiness, are mine too.” Beautiful is the peaceful, the 
quiet home, which protectingly encloses the weary pilgrim 
of earth, which collects around the friendly, blazing hearth 
the old man leaning on the staff, the strong middle-aged 
man, the loving wife, and happy children, who pass the 
day in happiness, and retire to rest with grateful prayers 
upon their smiling lips. 


“ONE TOUCH OF mayne ays THE WHOLE WORLD 


THE late venerable and respected Dr. Crichton was in a 
gaol one day on some message of mercy; he took special 
note of a young woman, and on getting into the lobby he 
asked the gaoler about her. “Oh, Doctor, that’s one of the 
irreclaimables ; she is constantly in gaol. From her there’s 
no hope of anything good.” The Doctor said, “Did ye 
ever try the lassie wi’ a little kindness?” ‘‘ No, sir, that 
would be absurd.” ‘‘ Maybe, but I’ll try her mysel’.” So, 
returning to the cell, he clapped the girl heartily on the 
shoulder, and said, “ Ye’re a guid lookin’ lass, and some 
day sune ye’ll be as good as ye’re bonny.” The poor girl 
burst into a flood of tears, the first she had been known to 
shed. Possibly these were the first kind words she had ever 
heard. The kind tones of theold Doctor’s voice had touched 
some hidden chord which had never vibrated before ; they 
had touched some hidden spring, and the heart flew open. 


THE BEST DEFENCE AGAINST SLANDER. 
It is said that bees and wasps will not sting a person whose 
skin is embued with honey. When we are annoyed with 
insult, persecution, and opposition from perverse and malig. 
nant men, the best defence against their venom is to have 
the spirit bathed in honey. Let every part be saturated 
with meckness, gentleness, and patience, and the most 
spiteful enemy will be disappointed in his endeavours to 
inflict a sting. 
THE WORLD. 

GLorI0US, indeed, is the world of God around us, but more 
glorious is the world of God within us. There lies the land 
of song, here lies the poet’s native land. 








THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 


—@~— 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 
THE FINAL FRACAS. 
‘Men usually feel more shame at the terms applied to 
ill deeds than at the deeds themselves.—PRocop., 
De Bell. Goth, iv. 15, 

Harpour, and all who, like him, had long been 
endeavouring to undermine the authority which was 
the only safeguard to the morality of the school, 
felt themselves distinctly baffled. kworth had 
been put to utter rout by Bliss, and though 
he was almost tai op. with dark spite, would not 
venture to do much ; Jones had become a perfect 
joke through the whole school, and was constantly 
ving white hen’s feathers and goose-feathers en- 
closed to him in little envelopes until he was half 
mad with impotent wrath; Harpour himself had 
been made very decidedly to swallow the leek of 
public humiliation ; and as for Wilton, he began to 

feel rather small. 

Tracy again had openly deserted them. After 
the interview with Power, H: ur had abused 
him roundly as a turn-coat, and he had told his 
former associates that he was sorry to have had 
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anything to do with their machinations, that the 
were going all wrong, and were ruining the school, 
and that he at any rate felt that he done mis- 
chief enough already, and meant to do no more, 
This proof of their failing influence exasperated 
them greatly. Harpour threatened, and Mack- 
worth said all the pungent and insulting things he 
could, contemptuously icking all Tracy’s dandy 
affectations. ‘Tracy winced under this treatment ; 
high words followed, and after a scene of no 
altercation, Tracy broke with his former “‘ party,” 
and after the quarrel spoke to them no more, 

Dr. Lane, too, had now recovered from his fever, 
and returned to the school. When the reins were 
in his strong hands, the difference was soon per- 
ceived. The abuses which had crept in during his 
absence were quietly and firmly rectified, and all 
tendencies to insubordination were repressed with 
a stern and just decision which it was impossible to 
gainsay or to resist. The whole aspect of things 
ream f and, lonely as he was among the Noelites, 
even Charlie Evson began to like St. Winifred’s 
better, and to feel more at home in its precincts. 

Still, those who were rebelliously inclined were 
determined not to give in at once, and anxiously 
looked out for some ng oxigen d in which they 
could have Kenrick on their side. If they could 
but secure this, they felt tolerably confident of 

iving the monitors a rebuff, and of eigen bee 

em that numerous body in the school who had 
been taught under their training to resist authority 
on every possible occasion. 

The opportunity was not long wanting. One 
fine afternoon a poor old woman had come up to 
the pee rome with a basket of trifles, by the sale 
of which she hoped to support -herself during the 
unexpectedly long absence of a sailor son. Her 
extreme neatness of person, and her quiet, respect- 
able manners, had in some of the boys in 
her appearance ; and when she came up to sell the 
little articles, many of which her own industry 
had made, she generally found ready 8 exis ree 
Walter, who knew her well, had visited her cottage, 
and had often seen the sailor boy on whose earnings 
she in a great measure depended. This only son 
had now been away for some time on a distant 
voyage, and the poor woman, being pressed for the 
necessaries of life, took her basket once more to the 
pay et of St. Winifred’s. Charlie had often 

eard about her from Walter, and he gladly made 
from her a few small purchases, in which other 
boys followed his example. While he was doing 
this he distinctly saw one of the Noelites—an ill- 
conditioned fellow in the shell, named Pinney— 
thrust his hand ee ~ old woman’s eee — 
‘was now surroun a large group ys, an 
secrete a small bottle of sant” Obaitie waited a 
moment, expecting to see him for it, but Pin- 
ney, who fancied that he unobserved, 
dropped it quietly into his pocket, and stood looking 
on with an innocent and indifferent air. 

Instantly Charlie’s indignation knew no bounds. 
He could hardly believe his own eyes; he knew 
that a fow of the very worst in the school, and some 
in his own. house in icular, would. regard this 
as @ venial offence. They would not call it stealing, 
but “‘ bagging a thing,” or, at the worst, ‘‘ cribbing 
it””—concealing the villany under a new name, @ 
name with no very odious associations attached to 
it; just as they called lying “ cramming,” under 
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which title it sounded much less ure In 
fact, these young Noelites took a most Spartan view 
of these petty larcenies, confining the criminality 
to the incurring of detection. But they had never 
succeeded in making Charlie take this view; he 
never would adopt the change of language 
which they al the accepted meaning of words 
in accordance with their own propensities and dis- 
positions; and to him this particular act which Pin- 
ney committed with perfect nonchalance, ap 

to be not only a theft, but a theft accompanied 
by a cruelty and deadness to all sense of pity 
which dipped it in the very blackest and most 
revolting dye. He could not restrain, and did not 
attempt to restrain, the ionate contempt and 
horror which he felt for this act. 

‘¢Pinney,” he said, in a loud and excited voice, 
not doubting that the sympathies of the others 
would be as warm as his own; ‘Pinney, you 
wicked brute! you have stolen that bottle of scent. 
Here, Mrs. Hart, you shan’t suffer, at any rate, if 
there is a fellow so base and wicked;” and he at 
once pulled out his last half-crown, and insisted on 
her taking it in payment for the stolen article. 

Pinney, for the moment, was quite taken aback 
by the scathing flame of Charlie’s righteous anger. 

there had been none but Noelites there, he would 
have made very light of the accusation, and pro- 
bably have laughed it off; but there were others 
lookimg on who would, he knew, view the trans- 
action in a very different light, so he thought that 
his safest course lay in a flat denial. It was not 
reasonable to expect that he would stick at this; a 
boy who has no scruples about ‘‘ bagging” the 

roperty of a poverty-stricken old woman is not 
fikely to hesitate about telling a ‘‘ cram” to escape 
e 


xposure. 
‘What's all this about, you little fool ? I haven’t 


b anything. 
i et was still more amazed; he 


could not understand a great brazen lie ice this— 
and yet it was impossible to doubt that it was a 


sitively 


lie—against the evidence of his own senses. 

‘‘You didn’t take that scent-bottle! Oh, how can 
you tell such a lie? I saw you with my own 
eyes.’ 

‘¢ What doI care for you or your eyes?” was the 
only answer which Pinney vouchsafed to return. 

“You're always flying out at fellows like a young 
turkey-cock, you No- thank-you,” said Wilton. 
‘“‘ Why don’t you thrash him, Pinney, for his con- 
founded impudence ?” 

“Thrash him yourself, if you like, Raven; I don’t 
care the snap of a finger for what he says.” 

‘‘ What do you mean, No-thank-you, by charging 
him with basen the thing when he says he 
didn’t?” said fiton, in a threatening tone to 
Charlie; and as Charlie took no notice, he enforced 
the question by a slap on the cheek; for Wilton 
had eh apie against Charlie to pay off. 

“I didn’t speak to you, Wilton; but you shan’t 
hit me for nothing; you force me to fight against 
my will,” said Charlie, returning the blow; ‘‘ you 
can’t say that I’m doing it to get off anything this 
time, as you did once before.” 

A long and desperate fight ensued between 
Charlie and Wilton; too me and too desperate in 
the opinion of several of the bystanders; but as 
there was no one near who had any authority, 
nobody liked to interfere. So, as they were yery 


by | up to see what was 





equally matched, neither of the combatants showed 
the least sign of giving in, though their faces and 
clothes were smeared with blood. At last Hender- 
son and Whalley, who were strolling through the 
play-ground, caught sight of the crowd, and came 
the matter. 

** It’s a fight,” said Henderson; “young Evson 
and Belial junior. I’d much rather seo them fight 
than see them friends.” 

** Yes, Flip ; but they’ve evidently been fighting 
quite long enough to be good for them. You're a 
monitor—couldn’t you see if they ought not to be 
separated, and shake hands?” 

‘* Hallo! stop, you two,” said Henderson, pushin 
his way into the crowd. ‘‘ What’s all this about 
Let’s see that it’s all right.” 

“It’s a fair fight,” said several; ‘ you’ve no 
right to stop it.” 

‘“*I won't stop it unless there’s good reason, 
a it’s gone on long enough. What 

gan i ” 

‘* No-thank-you charged Pinney with——” 

‘* Who is No-thank-you ?” asked Whalley. 

‘* Young Eyson, then,” said Mackworth, sulkily, 
“charged Pinney with bagging a scent-bottle from 
the old woman’s basket, and then he was impudent; 
so Wilton was going to pitch into him.” 

‘‘And couldn’t manage it, apparently,” said 
Whalley. ‘‘ Come, you two, shake hands now.” 

Charlie, after a moment’s hesitation, frankly 
held out his hand ; but Wilton said, ‘“‘He’d no right 
to accuse a Noelite falsely as he did.” 

‘Tt wasn’t falsely,” said Charlie; “I saw him 
take it; and a horrid shame it was!” 

‘Is one of your bottles missing, Mrs. Hart?” 
asked Whalley. 

‘Yes, sir; but now young Master Evson has 
paid for it, and I don’t want no more fighting about 
it, sir, please.” 

‘Well, my good woman, there’s something for 
ou,” said Henderson, giving her a shilling; ‘‘ and 
hope nobody will treat you so badly again ; you’d 

better go now. And now, Pinney, if you didn’t 
take the bottle, of course you won’t mind being 
searched ?” 

** Of course I shall,” said Pinney, edging uneasily 
away, to try if possible to get md of the unlucky 
bottle, which now felt as if it burned his pocket. 

‘Stay, my friend,” said Whalley, collaring him; 
‘‘ no shuffling away, if you please.” 

‘‘What right haye you to search me?” said 
Pinney, struggling in vain under Whalley’s grasp. 
‘* Don’t you fellows let him search me.” 

The attention of all was now fairly diverted from 
the fight, which, therefore, remained undecided ; 
while’ the boys, especially the Noelites, formed an 
angry group round Henderson and Whalley, to 
prevent them, if possible, from any attempt to 
search Pinney. Meanwhile, seeing that something 
was going on, other boys came flocking up, until a 
large number of the school were assembled there, 
while Whalley still kept tight hold of Pinney, and 
Henderson watched that he should play no tricks ; 
the Noelites meantime exclaiming very loudly 
— the supposed infringement of their abstract 
nights, 

enrick was one of those who had new come up; 
and as several fellows entreated him to stick up for 
his own house, and not to let Pinney be searched, 
he worked himself into a passion, and pushing into 
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the circle, said loudly, ‘‘ You've no right to search 
him; you shan’t do it,” 

‘* Here’s the head jof the school, he shall decide,” 
said Henderson, as Power and, Walter approached. 
‘« State your own case, Kenrick.’ 

‘Well, the case simply is, that a scent-bottle 
has been taken from Mrs. Hart; and Pinney doesn’t 
see—nor do I—why he should be searched,” 

‘You haven’t mentioned that young Evson says 
he saw. him. take it.” 

‘‘Why, Charlie, what have you been doing?” 
said Walter, looking at his brother’s bruised and 
smeared face in surprise. 

‘‘Only a fight,” said Charlie ; ‘I couldn’t help 
it, Walter; Wilton struck me because I charged 
Pinney with taking the bottle.” 

‘* Are you absolutely certain that you saw him, 
Charlie?” 

‘* Yes; I couldn’t possibly. be mistaken.” 

‘‘ Well, then, clearly Pinney must be searched,” 
said Walter. 

‘But stop,” said Power; ‘‘arn’t we beginning 
at the wrong end? Pinney, no doubt, if weask him 
quietly, will empty his pockets for our satisfaction.” 

‘No, I won’t,” said Pinney, who was now dogged 
and sullen. 

‘“« Well, Kenrick has taken your part; will you 
let him og me search you privately P” 

“6 No ! ” 

“«Then search him, Henderson,” 

Instantly a rapid movement took. place among 
the boys, as though. to prevent. this; but before 
enything could. be done, Henderson had seized 
Pinney by both wrists, and Whalley, diving a hand 
into his right pocket, drew out and held up a little 
ornamental scent- bottle ! 

This decisive proof produced, for a, moment a dead 
silence among the, loud voices raised in altercation ; 
and then Power said— 

“Pinney, you are, conyicted of lying,and theft. 
What is St, Winifred’s coming.to when fellows can 
act like this?. How am I to punish him?” he 
asked, turning to some of the monitors, 

‘Here and now, red-handed, flagrante delicto,” 
said Walter. ‘“‘Some of these lower fellows need an 
example.” 

“JT think you are right. Symes, fetch moa 
cane.” 

“You shan’t touch him,” said Kenrick ; ‘‘ you’d 
no right to search him, in the first place.” . 

“‘T mean to cane him, Kenrick. Who will pre- 
vent,me ?.” 

“We will,” said, several yoices; among which 
Harpour’s and Mackworth’s were prominent. 

‘You mean to try and preyent it by foree ?” 

** Yes.” 

*‘ And, Kenrick, you abet this ?”’ 

“‘T do,” said Kenrick, who had lost all self- 
control, 

j “‘T shall do it, nevertheless; it is my plain 
uty,” 

o And I recommend you all not to interfere,” 
said Walter, ‘‘ for it must and shall be done.” 

‘‘Harpour,” said Franklin, “remember, if you 
try force, I, for one, am against you the moment 
you stir.” 

‘* And I,” said Bliss, stepping in. front of Power ; 
“and I,” said Eden, Oradock, Anthony, and others 
—among. whom was Tracy—taking their places by 
the monitors, and forming a firm front together. 





Symes brought the, cane. .Power took. it, and 
another. monitor held Pinney firmly by. the wrists, 
At the first. stroke some of the biggest. fifth-form 
fellows made a rush forward, but they were flung 
back, and could not break the line; while 
measured his full length on the turf: from: the 
effects of the buffet which. Franklin dealt him. 
Kenrick was among those who pressed forward; 
and then, to his. surprise and shame, Walter, who 
was the stronger of the two, grasped him. by the 
shoulder, held him back, and said in. a low tone, 
firm yet kind, “‘ You must excuse my doing this, 
Kenrick; ‘but otherwise you might suffer for it, 
and I think you will thank me afterwards.” 

Kenrick was astonished, and he at once desisted. 
Those were the first and only words which Walter 
had spoken to him, the only time Walter had 
touched him, for nearly three years; and in spite 
of all the .abuse,. calumny, :and. opposition which 
Walter had encountered at his hands, Kenrick could 


not but feel that they were wise words, prompted, . 


like the action itself, by the spirit.of true kindness, 
He said nothing, but abruptly turned away and 
left the ground. di tions 

The struggle had not lasted a moment, and it was 
thoroughly repulsed. .: There could not be the least 
doubt of that, or of the fact. that those who: were 
on the side of righteous order out-numbered and 
exceeded in strength the turbulent ‘malcontents, 
Power inflicted on Pinney a severe caning there and 
then. The attempt to prevent: this, audacious and 
unparalleled as it was, afforded. by its complete 
failure yet another proof. that thi i 
round, and that these. efforts.of 
improve the tone of the lower boys would tell with 
greater and greater force. yen the. character of 
the Noelites was beginning to improve; in.that bad 
house-a single little new boy had successfully braved 
an organised antagonism to all that was,good, and 
by his victorious, virtuous. courage. had »brought 
over others fo the side of right, triumphing, iby 
the mere force of good principle, over a banded 
multitude of boys, far older, abler, and stronger 
than himself. ie es 

So that. now Harpour, Mackworth, and Jones 
were confined more and more to their own society, 
and were forced to keep their rhisconduct more and 
more to themselves. ‘They sullenly admitted that 
they were foiled and thwarted, and from that. time 
forward left the school to recover as fast,as it could 
from their vicious influence. Among their, otlier 
consolations—for they found themselves shunned 
on all sides—-they proposed to goand. have.a:supper 
at Dan’s.. One day, before the events last narrated, 
Power had seen them goin there. -He.had sent for 
them at once, and told them that they must know 
how strictly this was forbidden, what a wretch Dan 
was, and how ruinous such yisits -to his ; cottage 
must be. ‘They knew well that if he informed .of 
them, they would be instantly expelled, and en- 
treated him with very serious earnestness to pass it 
oyer this time, the more so because they had no 
notion that any monitor would ever tell of them, 
because, since ha had been a monitor, Kenrick had 
accompanied them there. Shocked as he was to hear 
this, it had determined Power not to report them, 
on the condition, which he made known to the other 
monitors, and of which he specially andpointedly gave 
warning to Kenrick, that they.w: not so-oliend 


,| again, This promise they wilfully broke, feeling 
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perfectly secure, because Dan’s cottage was at a 
remote and lonely part of the shore, where few 
boys, ever walked, and where they had véry little 
chance of being seen, if they took the precaution of 
entering by a. back Fined But within a week of 
Pinney’s thrashing, Walter was strolling near the 
cottage with Eden and Charlie, and haying 
climbed the, cliff a little way to pluck for Eden 
(whe had taken, to botany) a flower, of the yellow 
horned. popp righ was waying there, he saw 
them gointo,Dan’s door, and with them—as he felt 
sure——little Wilton. ‘The very moment, however, 
that he caught sight of them, the fourth boy, seeing 
him on the cliff, had takem vigorously to his heels, 
and scrambled away behind the rocks. Walter had 
neither the wish nor the power. to overtake, him ; 
and, as he had not so much seen Wilton as inferred 
with tolerable certainty that it was he, he only 
reported Harpour, Mackworth, and Jones to Dr. 
Lane; at thé same time sending for Wilton to tell 
him of his suspicion, and to give him a severe and 


ane, on thé best possible grotinds, had re- 
tedly announced that, he would expel any b 
had any dealings with the scoundrel Dan. He 
was not pkaly to swerye from, that declaration in 
any, case, still. less, for, the. sake. of boys whose 
school eqreer had. been go dishonourable and repro- 
bate: as. that, of, these. three oflendors.. They were 
all, three publicly expelled without. mercy and 
without delay; and they perme carrying with 
thomy as ti well deserved to do, the contempt, 
and almost the execration of the great majority of 
the school. ny 
In the course of their examination before the 
head-master, Jonés, with a meanness and malice 
thoroughly characteristic, had said, “that he did 
not know there was atiy harm in going to Dan's, 
because Kenrick, one of the monitors, had done the 
same thing.” wf" the time, Dr. Lane had base ¢ 
tuously. silenced. him, with the, remark, ‘‘that he 
wo oe nothing by turning informer,;” but as 
Dr. Lane was always ke t pretty well informed of 
all that went,on by amulus, he had reason to 
suspects and even to knoyw,..that what Jones 
said ‘was in this instance true,,. He, knew, 
too, from .other..quarters,, how. unsati i 
Kenrick had been, going. on, andthe part he 
had taken in several acts of insubordination 
and disobedience. Accordingly, no sooner, bad 
Harpour, Jones, and Mackworth been banished 
~< St. ie he sent = Kenrick, and 
administered to him a reprimand so uncort- 
promi and stern, that Kenrick never forgot it 
to the end of his life. After upbraiding him for 
pen man’ Tien siabancleg, en, ies Ww. oa 
ort strong esteem and regard which he 
once felt for him, he inted out Bray how he was 
wasting hi shoal, and, how little his know- 
ledge and al ity ld redeem his neglect of duty 
and betrayal of bore 8 and he ended by saying, 
“All these reasons, Kenrick, have made, me 
seriously. doubt. whether I should. not degrade 
be altogether from: your apy of monitor and 
eadoof a house. It would be a strong step, but 
not stronger ‘than you deserve. : 1:am alone pre- 
vented by a deep and sincere wish that you should 
yet reoover from your fall; and that, by knowing 
that some slight trust is still reposed in you, you 
may do somnatinig to prove yourself worthy of that 





trust, and to regain our. confidence. I content 
myself, therefore, with putting you from your 
present place to the lowest on the list of monitors 
—a public mark of my displeasure, which I am sure 
you will feel to be, just; and I must also remove 
ou from the headship of your house—a post which 
grieve to know that you have very grievously 
misused, I shall put Whalley in. your place, as it 
happens that, no.monitor can be conyeniently 
spared. He, therefore, is now, the head.of. Mr. 
oel’s house; and, so far, you will be amenable to 
ie apshonity, which I hope you will not attempt 
resist,’ 

Kenrick, very full of bitter thoughts, hung his 
head, and said nothing. To know Dr. dane was 
to love and to respect him ; and this poor futherless 
po or feel very great pain to have incurred his 

“Tam unwilling, Kenrick,” continued the doc- 
tor, ‘‘to dismiss you without adding one word of 
kindness. You know, my dear boy, that I have 
your welfare very closely at heart, and that I once 
felt for you @ waim and personal regard; I trust 
that.I may yet be able to bestow it upon, you 
again. Go and use your time. better; remember 
that .you, are .a.,monitor; remember that .the 
well-being of many others depends in, no slight 
measure on your conscientious di of your 
duties; check yourself in a career, which only 
leads fast to ruin; and thank God, Kenrick, that 
ber are not.actually expelled as those three boys 

ave been, but that you have still time and oppor- 
tunity to amend, and to win again the character 
you once had.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON. 
No. VIII. 
The Church out of Doors in Bermondsey. 


BERMONDSEY lies in the south-eastern quarter of the 
metropolis, between the Borough and Rotherhithe. It.is 
Y | bownded.on the north by the Thames, and on the south- 


east by a long stretch of market-gardens, The visitor 
who passes along Grange Road to Blue Anchor Road on 
a fine summer’s morning will be struck with the rural 
of the neighbourhood. Many of the houses were 

built in days when gardens. were not exclusively a 
luxury) for the rich; and. the grass grows green, and 
lilacs before the doors, in spite of London smoke, 
The buildings are low, so that there is 9 good circulation 
of air}. and-this part of Bermondsey seems, at first sight, 
a desirable tolive in.. But there.are unwholesome 
odours on the breeze, and it is evident that these streets, 
which lie in low and marshy ground, have not sufficient 
drainage. Last summer there was.much sickness here- 
aboits, especially among children....Then there are 
other parts of Bermondsey whose unhealthiness is not 
veiled by summer foliage—gloomy and squalid streets, 
ot ved have no tale to tell but that of utter poverty 
and vice. | 
. The population of Bermondsey in 1861 was 58,355, 
chiefly composed of very poor people. The ordinary 
laces of worship are lamentably insufficient to provide 
or the wants of so large community, As regards the 
Charch of England, the parish is divided into four dis- 
trivts, vis. :—Parish cliuroh, St. Mary Magdalene ; popu- 
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lation, 23,574; rector, Rev. W. Duncan Long, M,A.: 
St. James’s, built originally as a chapel of ease to the 
parish church ; population, 19,839; incumbent, Rev. R. 
N. D. Browne, M.A.: St. Paul’s; population, 9,770; 
incumbent, Rev. F. P. Le Maitre: and Christ Church; 
population, 5,672; incumbent, Rev. R. M. Martin, B.A, 
‘These four churches do not afford sitting accommodation 
to more than one-tenth of the inhabitants. If we briefly 
consider the position of the parish church, and the work 
done in connection with it, we shall obtain some idea of 
the spiritual destitution of Bermondsey. 

The parish church has an endowment of £17, the 
ground-rent of two houses. A sum of £200 is usually 
voted at Easter, in lieu of Easter offerings; but this may 
be refused, as it now depends on the vote of the elected 
vestry. The fees amount to, perhaps, £130. The sit- 
tings in the church number 1,200; they are free to the 
parishioners, but a portion of them are assigned. There 
are three full services on Sunday, and the church is 
usually well filled. The attendance has been estimated 
at—morning, 1,000; afternoon, 70 to 100; evening, 700 
to 800, varying somewhat with the season of the year. 
There are two services on Wednesday—one at two 
o'clock, attended by the police, and one at seven o’clock. 
There are also occasional services on Friday evenings, 
and other services, such as on the last night of the year. 
The rector has one curate, and two Scripture-readers, 
one of whom is paid by the Church Pastoral-Aid Society, 
and one by the Church Scripture Readers’ Association ; 
but the latter requires £30 to be raised in the parish 
towards the stipend. ‘There is also a parochial mission- 
woman, The Scripture-readers hold a meeting for the 
poor, in the school-room, on Monday evenings, where 
100 to 120 attend; and about 20 poor women assemble 
en Tuesday evenings, for work. A lady superintendent 
and the mission-woman meet them, and one of the clergy 
usually opens the meeting with prayer and exposition. 
The curate lectures in the school-room on Thursday 
evenings, when about 20 attend; and the mission-woman 
holds a weekly mothers’ meeting. There is a national 
and parochial school for boys and girls, and an infant- 
school. The average attendance is—boys, 250; girls, 
121; infants, 270. The infant-school has lately been 
enlarged. There is also Bacon’s Free School, at which 
100 boys are educated. The Sunday-schools, it appears, 
are not under the control of the rector, the com- 
mittee having lent the room before he came into the 
parish. 

These various agencies, it will be evident, provide re- 
ligious instruction for only a small proportion of the 
population. How can the Gospel be carried to the out- 
lying masses? This question pressed upon Mr. Long’s 
mind until it found a solution, as far as he was con- 
cerned, in the system of open-air services, which he 
commenced, in 1856, in St. Paul’s district, and has con- 
tinued with even more encouraging results since his 
appointment to the rectory. Weare convinced that the 
only possible way in which the Divine command to 
preach the Gospel to ‘‘every creature” can be obeyed is 
by open-air preaching. He who gave the command set the 
example, and it was in this manner that his apostles, 
who knew the mind of their Lord, fulfilled his will by 
making known the truth to the ignorant, the careless, 
and the infidel. The present condition of the nominally 
Christian world, and of London in particular, may be 
due in no small degree to our culpable neglect of this 
earliest and best mode of preaching. There is, however, 
some reason to hope that more enlightened views on the 
subject are gaining ground. The Bishop of Winchester, 
in whose diocese Bermondsey is included, said at a recent 
visitation, “The time has not long gone by, if, indeed, 
it be now passed altogether, when, if a bishop were him- 
self to exercise, or give licence to another to exercise, 
the functions of his ministry within the walls of an un- 
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consecrated building, not a few would have considered it 
a scandal in the Church. A quarter of a century ago, 
cottage lectures were considered an irregularity; so 
much so, that in one of my earliest charges I found it 
necessary to vindicate the free action of the incumbent 
or curate for exposition of Holy Scripture and prayer 
with the people in their own houses, each within his 
own cure. He is breaking no law, whether he call them 
to meet him at their own houses, or in his school-room, 
or whether they cluster around him unbidden and un- 
iliar to our 
ears, which have taken their place in ‘many populous 
pent among the stated ministrations of our parochial 
clergy.” 

During the summer of 1868 it is estimated that Mr. 
Long preached the Gospel in the open air to an aggre- 
gate of 15,000 persons, chiefly of a class who never enter 
a place of worship. We may reasonably suppose that, 
during the last eight years, about 100,000 persons have 
been taught by him in the streets, many of whom might 
never otherwise have heard the message of salvation, 
The accounts given of these open-air services are very 
encouraging. Mr. Long does not confine himself to 
one place, but visits every part of his parish, selecting 
generally the worst localities. His congregations vary 
from 200 to 800 and upwards. Persons of the vilest 
character cluster round him, and listen with surprising 
patience and attention to discourses remarkable for their 
faithfulness. Interruptions are rare, and when they 
do occur the disturber is usually a Romanist or a 
drunkard, On one occasion a tali Romanist, partially 
intoxicated, stopped Mr. Long in the midst of his 
sermon, calling out, “ We don’t understand that. Tell 
us something we can understand. Speak plain language.” 
The preacher replied, “ My friend, the plain language is 
that you are a sinner, and that Jesus Christ is a Saviour. 
The plain language is that drunkards shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God,” And he spoke at considerable 
length in this strain, until the disturber, acknowledging 
the truth of what was said, slunk away. When preach- 
ing one day in a place notorious for wickedness, Mr. 
Long chose as his subject Matt. xxiii. 33: “ Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damna- 
tion of hell?” The Scripture-reader who accompanied 
him heard the text given out with dismay, expecting 
that it would raise a storm of indignation; but, on the 
contrary, about 400 of those degraded persons listened 
attentively to the discourse. In fact, we believe it is 
almost universally the case that the very lowest and 
worst classes, who will not by any means be persuaded 
to enter a place of worship, will, nevertheless, listen 
attentively and respectfully to the Gospel when it is 
brought to them. 

Mr. Long preaches in the open air on Sunday even- 
ings after Divine service, and on different week even- 
ings; his intention to hold a service in a particu!ar spot 
being usually made known to the inhabitants before- 
hand. He, however, sometimes holds services without 
notice. For instance, a fire having broken out in Ber- 
mondsey Square, and a crowd being collected, when the 
flames had partially subsided, at midnight, the rector 
preached to the people from Matt. iii. 12. On another 
occasion Mr. Long had accompanied the teachers and 
children to Greenwich; and when he returned, finding 
a crowd collected to see the children, he addressed them 
from John vii. 37, 

That the Divine blessing accompanies these efforts we 
cannot doubt. They are appreciated and valued by the 
poor, and instances of good having been done frequently 
come under the notice of Mr. Long and his agents. We 
trust that the services may be long continued, and that 
a example of Bermondsey may be widely followed else- 
where, 

(Zo be continued, 







































STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


ENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


Sold by all iy, Chandlers, de, &c. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Guascow asp Lonpoy. 


TSQUEBYN E: 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. {7 


(HURCHER’S TOILET CREAM. 


HIS celebrated Cream has the following superior advan- 
tages :— 


( 








It imparts fragrance, rich- 
ness, and softness to the 
Hair. 


It is the cheapest and best 
article of the sort that can 
be had, 


It is made ot the best 
materials, and handsomely 
got up for the toilet. 


Sold by all Hairdressers 
and Chemists, in large, 
handsome Toilet Jars, 1s. ; 
in Bottles for exportation, 
ls. 6d.; and in Pound 


FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
J. THOMPSON'S 


KALYDOR_ SOAP, 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin and 
beautifying the complexion. In hot or cold climates this soap is invalu- 
able. Prices 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 


J. THOMPSON, 
6, KING ST, HOLBORN, LONDON, WC, 


Maker of Mallow, Mella~Rose, Windsor, Honey, Glycerine, and all kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and for Exportation. (6 


Teeth supplied at half the prices usually charged. 
EPHRAIM MOSEL) 
WEF Ly 
DENTAST 
ENOR STREE1 
PATENTEE of the soft gum-coloured INDIA- 
RUBBER BASE, for ARTIFICIAL TEETH, which are, by a pecu- 
liar process, fitted to the mouth itself, and combine an accuracy of fit and 
beauty of appearance unattainable by the tre of any other material. Read 
Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S TREATISE; a new work giving every ex- 
planation of his system. Oanly one visit required from country patients. 


Mr. Epnrarm Mosety’s only London Establishment is at 9, Grosvenor 
Street, Grosvenor Square. No connection with any one of the same name. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
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glass stopped Jars, 6s. 
each, 


\B—Each Jar is guaranteed to give satisfaction, or the | 


mey will be returned, with all expenses paid, on application to 
Manufacturers, 
R. HOVENDEN AND SONS, 
ind 95, City Road, E.C., and 5, Great Marlborough Street, W., and of 
all Hairdressers in the United Kingdom. (2 


THE PATENT CAZELINE OIL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, 
FREE FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 
Adapted to burn in the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Paraffin 
or Mineral Oil Lamp. 
The Para Cazeurneg O11 possesses all the requisites which have so 
g been desired as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 
explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is from any 





ijetionable smell, and produces a most brilliant light. It is admirably | 
d for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent; while, in | 


int of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of the people. By 
ius a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not more than 

t of a common tallow candle, 

The homes of the people may receive a new attraction by the intro- 
ction of such a light. 

Agents are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 

its sale, ‘or terms of Agency orgy to 

CASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 
80, Fencnurcy Street, Lonpon. [3 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per Bow, 


HIS Preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the 
it twenty years of the present century, to speak of a cure for the 
ot was considered a romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this 
tdicine is so fully demonstrated by ursoliciced testimonials from persons 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as one of the 
ist important discoveries of the present age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
nd are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe, ‘‘ THOMAS PROUT, 229, 
vand, London,” on the Government Stamp. {8 


REMARKABLE CURES.— TRIAL BEFORE 

PURCHASE.—Vast numbers are daily experiencing the wonderful 
trative powers of KERSHAW'S MEDICO-ELECTRIC FLEXIBLE 
ELT. All kinds of complaints arising from neryous or muscular 
Tangement, with low vitality, are effectually removed or alleviated, by 
tans of its gentle, continuous current, evolved the aid of the skin's 








| PTNSTANT RELIEF.—Sores which are daily extending, 
ulcers which are hourly deepening, may be arrested in their 
torturing progress, and induced to take on healthy action by applying 
this healing Ointment and taking these purifying Pills. It soothes all 
distempers of, and extracts all morbid humours from, the skin. Old 
ulcers of the legs, inflammations caused by varicose veins, and cramps of 
the lowes limbs, can sensibly be eased, and shortly cured by Holloway’s 

| never-failing Ointment, which represses excessive, and stimulates slug- 
gish vascular and nervous action. In constitutions breaking down under 

| piles, fistulas, and other simiJarly painful maladies, a few applications of 
| this coeling Ointment will give comfort, and a persistence in its use will 
effect a cure. {4 





BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE PEARL SEMOULE, 


For PUDDINGS, SOUPS, &., is a Nutritious, Delicious, 

Wholesome, and Economical Preparation, invaluable 

| for Household use, and far more nourishing than Rice, 
Arrowroot, Sago, &c. 

For the Dinner-table it gives a variety of choice dishes. For Invalids 
it is strengthening, light, and easy of digestion. It isa favourite dish 
with Children. Prepared with milk it is a perfect diet for Infants, and 
is a valuable addition to English cookery. 

Sold, in Packets, by Grocers, Chemists, and Confectioners.— Wholesale 
London Agents: Hicks BrotHers, Maiden Lane, Queen Street, City, 
E.C. Manufactured by JOSEPH FISON, Ipswich. [9 


| SEWING MACHINES. 


| Wholesale and Retail Houses, or Private Parties purchasing Sewing 
Machines, will do well by paying a visit to the 


LONDON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
12, FINSBURY PLACE NORTH, 


Where the justly-celebrated Wheeler and Wilson's, and all the best 
Makers’, are kept on sale. 


PURCHASERS TAUGHT FREE OF CHARGE. 
Titustrated Prospectuses free by post. 
Every description of work carefully and expeditiously done by ex- 
perienced hands. 10 


“PAGE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


[THESE Pills have now obtained a world-wide reputa- 
_ tion as the most effectual remedy for Wind in the Stomach, Indi- | 
gestion, Biliousness, and other kindred complaints. Of all Vendors, 











visture only. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Sciatica, 
nbago, Spinal and Bronchial Affections, Nervous Debility. Indigestion, | 
Head and Tooth Ache, ‘Tic-Doloureux, Spasms, Inactive Liver, Constipa- | 
on, Exhaustion, Rheumatic Gout, give way before its invigorating 
wer, The highest medical testimony is in favour of its particular 
de of operation. The Kershaw Belt has the exclusive merit of causing | 
abrasion of the skin, being comfortable ia wear, very durable, and can | 
had for a stated period on trial, at a small cost. Confirmatory Testi- 
hials sent free. Price 5s. to 158.; of extreme pow oe to 50s. each. | 
'. Beard, Sole Licensee, 167, Regent Street, W.; City Depoty | 
I, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London. ‘ The belts have been 
ed, and certainly relieved pain, besides being found comfortable to | 
ar, | 


Mar. “?. 8. Epcer, M.D. | 
Darlington, September 10th, 1863.” [26 


ANTIQUITIES, CURI 


1s. 1jd. and 2s, 9d., or free by post for 14 or 33 stamps, from Page 
Woodcock, Chemist, Lincoln, ; til 


OSITIES, ORNAMENTS. 
JACKSON'S CEMENT 
Scrpassss in neatness, in strength, in 
cheapness, and retains its virtues in all 
climates. It has stood the test of time, 
and in all quarters of the world. Sold 
by Chemists, &c., and wholesale by the 
Trade Houses. A Sample Bottle per 
Post, free for 14 Stamps, from the 


Proprietor, 
STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. {12 
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j HomNIMAN® Pure Tea § 


Is choice & strong, because it is full of rich properties. Av 
m Is moderate in price, because sent direct by Importers, WN \ 
¥ Is wholesome, dccause it is not ‘faced’ with color. eb 
~. These adv vantages secure this Tea ae reference. 
B Sold only in Packets: 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d., 4s, 4d. Ib. () 
g\) As imitations are offered, see that all are signed by W 


Na 
Plt MarnimundsC» Original Iinporters of Pure Tea, ip 


. AGENTS.—Chemists, &c.—are advertised in \ 
a DEB cA PAPERS & at RAILWAY iit gee 





Used in the Palaces of 


ALE QUEEN: 


and -the 


PRINCE. OF. WALES. 


MORE CLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, AND CHEAPER, 
Because it is less wasteful, and because a little goes further than any 
other kind. Sold by Grocers, Dreggists, Ironmongers, &c. 

Reckirt axp Sons, Lendon Bridge, F.C., and Hull. [14 
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BRYANT & MAY 


Are also Manufacturers of all other kinds of 








NO HOME GOMPLETE WITHOUT A 
WILLCOX AWD GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SI COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 

THE most nettoct Family Machine—requires but to be seen—inspection 
invited. All Mad bines warranted; and full directions accompany each. 

TESTIMONIAL (rrom HunpReEns srMinan). 

From Cuarirs Asutry, Browning Street, Salford :—I have been a worker of 
your Sewing Machines for above two ye The class of work I am doing is 
tucking ladies’ skirts in the piece—grey ; nd 37 yards each. By means of a 
driving-wheel of larger dimensions, I put speed on the machines, so that a young 
lady can sew a tuck of twenty-five yards in nine minutes. Further, L have heen 
sewing goffered braids, and my little girl, eleven years of age, completed five gross 
in one day; and my eldest, Seventeen years of age, seven gross. ‘he gross is 144 
Pieces, each 12 yards. 

PRICE FROM 8. 


135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


Ts used by thousands of Families, for raising Bread, with half the tronble, 
and in a quarter the time required with Yeast, and for rendering 
Puddings and Pastry light and wholesome. 

Dr. Hassart remarks, ‘‘ The ingredients of which it is composed are 
pure and good, and none of them are ia the least degree injurious.” 

The Queen's Private Baker says, ‘ It is a most useful invention.” 

Capt. ALLEN Youna, of the Arctic Ygcht ‘ Fox,” states, that ‘It 
keeps wel!, and answers admirably.” 

E. Hamiuton, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., observes, that “It is much better for 
vaising bread than Yeast. and much more wholesome.’ 

Sold by all respectable Druggists, Grocers, and Cornchandlers, in’ packets, 
1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, and in vatent boxes, 6d., 1s., 28. 6d., and 5s, each. [17 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, & BEDDING, 


CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the Kingdom, Thirty per cent 

less than avy other House in the World. 
See our ILLUsTRATEN CATALOGUE, containing 380 Elaborate Designs 
drawn frem our extensive Stock, with Estimates for completely Fur- 
nishing Houses of any Class. 
“and post free on application, 
A written warranty given, and reference to former Customers offered. 
Fifty Drawing snd Dining Room Svites, various styles, from 12 to 100 

Juineas. An Assortment of Oli OAK FurRnirure. 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & Co., CAanrnermakers, UPHOLSTERERS, and 
BeppinG Manocractcrrrs, 73 & 75, Brompton Koad, Knightsbridge, 
London. Established a.p. 1810. [1s 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


EANE’S 


Ironmongery & Furnishing 
WAREHOUSES. 


A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE & G0., LONDON BRIDGE. - 


Established A.D. 1700. 


IMPLE, 


[16 
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MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, & CIGAR Lane 


LONDON. 


THIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS, 
T ADIES and the Public visiting the City, are respect 
_A fully invited to inspect our Stock, consisting of large assortme 
of the latest novelties in Dress, of British and foreign manufacture, 
RICH, DURABLE, and CHEAP DRESS-SILKS. 
MILLINERY SILKS, TERRY VELVETS, and SATINS, 
All the Jatest Styles in JACKETS and MANTLES; China Crap 
Grenadine and Lace Shawls. 
reat variety of Embroidered and Braided made-up DRESSES, fn 
8s. 9d. New POPELINES in ail the choice colorts, from 10s § 
the full dress of twelve yards. French LLAMAS, : xin and cheek 
ALPACAS, MOHAIRS, CHALLIES, &¢. French and Swiss CAMBRIC 
at old prices, the newest styles in SKIRTINGS, from 4s. 11d. thefali a 
RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, ee HABER- 
DASHERY, PARASOLS, TIES, 
Family and Complimentary Monsen: ing. 
DRAPERS, MILLINERS, and DRESSMAKERS supplied with CUT 
LENGTHS at trade price. 
Matching orders carefully and promptly attended to. Patterns post fre 
Closed on Saturdays at Five o’ Clock, 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Drap 
° &e., 77 and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


“BXCELSIOR” FAMILY 


SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINE 


Sews from two ordinary Spools, requires no re-winding, finishes it 
work where it stops, and the seam, if cut at every inch, will not Tip. 
is eminently adapted for Family Sewing, and is so easily managed that 
child can work it with facility. It will HEM, FELL, STITCH, GATE 
QUILT, and EMBROIDER in a very superior manner, and with the mo 
wonderful rapidity. Price, from Six Guineas. 

WHIGHT AND MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London, 
Manufactory: Gippiog Works, Ipswich. 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING IN i 
The original invention, established 1821, for marking CR 
NAMES, INITIALS, upon household linen, wearing apparel, 
N,B. —Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is held by famil 
outfitters, &c., inferior imitations are often sold to the public, wich 
not possess any of its. celebrated qualities. Purchasers should t' 
be careful to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine, 5 
by all respectabie ‘chemists, stationers, &c., in the United Kingdom 
price 1s. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made, 
NOTICE.—REMOVED from 28, Long Lane (where it has bee 
estabjished nearly half a century) to 
10, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. C 


NEWTON WILSON 008 


EWTON “WILSON and Co. 
PATENT SEWING MACHINES 
are ighter and easier to operate, 
pler to learn, quieter in action, # 
less liable to derangement es 
others. ™ They run, tuck, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, po el 
broider the finest cambric or 
heaviest material. They are the 004 
Machines that will do hem-stiteh 
and make their own braid and stitel 
it on at the same moment. In use 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Empre 
f the French,.and. most of 
Nobility and Clergy. 
Catalogue and Samples free by 
GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 
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